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How thorough mixing can 
INCREASE YOUR CAKE PROFITS 


If you mix your cake ingredients thoroughly—if you’re using a 
flour that can stand this thorough mixing—you get five things 
that will help increase your cake profits: 


1. Finer grain and smoother texture. 

2. Maximum volume. 

3. Complete, uniform blending of flavors. 
4. Cakes that stay moist and fresh longer. 
5. True “home-type”’ quality. 


In short, you get better cakes. Better cakes mean more sales and 
fewer stales. More sales and fewer stales mean bigger cake profits. 


WHERE FLOUR ENTERS THE PICTURE 


Thorough mixing, then, is all to the good—provided your cake 
flour can “take it”. But only cake flour of special characteristics 
can stand relatively long mixing. With other flours, the extra 
mixing toughens the gluten noticeably, robbing the finished 
cakes of delicacy and lessening their sales appeal. 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flours have exceptional mixing toler- 
ance because: 

@ They’re milled from choice soft wheats whose percentage and 
quality of protein are particularly suited to cake making. 

@ Only the innermost portions of the wheat kernels are used — 
the portions containing relatively little protein. 

@ The wheat is ground unusually fine to give your cakes greater 
lightness and finer texture. 


How about giving these fine flours a trial? 














Pillsburys Bakery Cake Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY - 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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the Retail Bakin g I BYINITEX 


and these FLEISCHMANN Tips 
on Retail Selling will help her 
grow in efficiency 


One of the most vital parts of the retail 
baking business is—the SALESGIRL! 
She comes in contact with the customer. 


Her proper training in successful salesmanship 
can make a tremendous difference in your sales 
volume and in your profits. 


]. A New Series of Leaflets 


by Alice Dowling, Fleischmann Sales Service Representative 


Under the friendly title “Between You and Me,” these 
leaflets deal with different types of customers—how to 
interest them ... please them ... make them dwy. Also 
included are friendly, tactful hints to salesgirls that help 
to solve many a difficult personnel problem. Put these 
leaflets in the hands of all your salesgirls. Your Fleisch- 
mann Man will supply the copies you need. 


2. Retail Selling 


—a sound-slide film 


Here is a graphic, easy way to 
present to large groups of girls 
the principles of successful sell- 
ing that have helped make the 
retail bakery business one of 
the outstanding industries of 
the country. Retail bakers will 
find this film especially valuable 
for showing to association or 
club meetings. Your Fleisch- 
mann Man will help you make 
the necessary arrangements to 
show the picture. 





Ask your Fleischmann Man to 
show you this folder. It con- 
tains, in words and pictures, an 
exact reproduction of Fleisch- 
mann’s Sound-Slide Film, “'Re- 
tail Selling,” 


Yeast Service 


Fleischmann Service offers you two features de- 
signed to aid bakery salespeople with helpful 
hints on successful retail selling. These features 
are described below. Ask your Fleischmann 
Man for additional details. And ask him to tell 
you about the other valuable Fleischmann Serv- 
ice features. 


Your salesgirls will appreciate 
these leaflets—they’re packed with 
helpful ideas on how to sell. 


Phone your 
Fleischmann Man 
Today! 
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Flow to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 
with less sugar. 


Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste naturally 
sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s extra fine 
granulation enables it to absorb more liquid quickly 
and to retain this moisture in the finished cake, keeping 
it fresh and full-flavored for a longer period of time. 
This lasting freshness prolongs the sweet taste of Pikes 
Peak cakes—despite the fact that you may be using 
less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Baker bf America por wns Years 


THE (waredr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eaveZ, COLORADO 


makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas using 
less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 
fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers every 
day and, best of all, your old friends tell you your cakes 
are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one selected 
variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown under 
scientifically controlled irrigation in the fertile valleys 
of southern Idaho. All along the line, it is checked for 
baking quality by cereal chemists and research bakers 
. this laboratory control at the mill means absolute 
uniformity and dependability in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Bi The words “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


are not merely the brand on a sack of 
flour. They are the name of a certain 


‘Hour Milling Capactty particular kind of flour, of flour milled 
2500 ‘Barrels 


f definite kind of wheat b 
Grain Storage Capacity rom a very erinite in or wnea y 


1,000,000 ‘Bushels exact methods and with scientifically 


precise standards of protein and ash. 


WM KELLY \ yp "K EL LYy’S FA MOUS” 


MILLING 4 A Particular Kind of Flour 





~The WILLIAM. KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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As usual we have 
command of a superb 
supply of selected 
wheat as quality 
insurance against 
“the tail end 

of the crop.” 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 











Some bakers like one of these three 
splendid flours and some like an- 
other. They are differently milled 
for different breads and formulas. 
But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully 
selected wheats by precision meth- 
ods and the most watchful safe- 
guarding of every milling detail. 


The Baker Has the 
Last Word 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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Opportunity of a Lifetime 


The Optimistic Outlook 
for Increased Bread 
Consumption 


By G. Cullen Thomas 


Director of Products Control, General Mills, Inc. 


N expanding market—that’s what 
A we have in the baking and mill- 
ing industries today. The ball is 
rolling our way for the first time in years 
-let’s all give it a push! Let’s do every- 
thing we now to firmly 


establish bread and baked flour foods in 


possibly can 


their proper place in the American diet. 

The consumption of flour has steadily 
declined ever since the turn of the cen- 
tury. 
just under 230 lbs per capita. 


In 1900 flour consumption stood 
This 
last year it has practically stood still at 
some 154 lbs per capita. Today it is on 
factors 
responsible for this increased consump- 


the upswing. ‘There are many 
tion—some of them temporary but some 
of them, and very important they are, 
Permanent and 
lasting if we who are most concerned 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
make them so. 


permanent and lasting. 


The downward trend of consumption 
was not checked by World War I be- 
cause in those years there was a critical 
shortage of wheat and agricultural prod- 
ucts. “Save wheat and win the war” 
became a patriotic duty. Wheatless days 
and widespread compulsory use of wheat 
substitutes in bakery foods helped to 
conserve the limited supply of this vital 
food for our fighting forces and for our 
allies. As a result, the consumption of 
bread and other bakery products suf- 
fered. It became a patriotic duty not to 
eat bread and wheat foods, and those 
that were made with substitutes were so 
unattractive to the appetite that the 
downward per capita consumption con- 
tinued even after the armistice. 


BREAD NOW VITAL TO NATION’S HEALTH 

Once again, our country responds to 
the call to arms. This time our industry 
will make a much more positive contri- 
bution to the war effort. History proves 
that a nation at war, whenever grain is 
available in quantity, consumes consid- 
erably more cereal foods. We have an 
abundance of grain, adequate facilities 
for converting that grain into appetizing 
baked products and a newly acquired 
ability to make these baked foods even 
more complete nutritionally. | White 
bread, long recognized as an outstanding 


energy food, has become enriched white 
That 
word “protective” is immensely impor- 
tant to the nutritionist. 
comes a “must” food along with milk 


bread—a protective food as well. 
Bread now be- 


and green leafy vegetables. 

The importance of proper foods and 
the need for best utilizing those foods 
which we have available was recognized 
by our federal government along before 
The urgency of that need 
was emphasized by the alarmingly high 


Pearl Harbor. 


percentage of physical disabilities un- 
covered by selective service examinations 
—disabilities directly traceable to im- 
proper nutrition in far too many cases. 
As a result, the national nutrition pro- 
gram was launched, a program made pos- 
sible by the newer knowledge of nutrition 
and by the development and availability 
of pure vitamins. 

The committee on food and nutrition 
of the National Research Council was 
organized at the request of the federal 
government to provide scientific guidance 
on all matters pertaining to the health 
and welfare of our people through foods, 
and from this came the national nutrition 
campaign. The committee recognized 
that white flour, being a basic food con- 
sumed as bread three times daily, de- 
manded consideration before any other 
class of food, if for no other reason than 
that flour products contribute more cal- 
ories to the American diet than any other 
class of food. Flour and bread also 
offered the very best opportunity for 
correcting certain obvious deficiencies 
found in the average diet. 

Whole wheat products, nutritionally 





About 


x * + kK * 


more valuable, have not been accepted 


by the American public. Therefore, the 
committee suggested that white flour and 
white bread be enriched with the more 
important essential vitamins and nutri- 
The 


suggestion was immediately accepted and 


tional iron natural to whole wheat. 


endorsed by the milling and baking in- 
dustries. Thus, at one stroke, enriched 


white flour and enriched white bread 
have been elevated to the status of pro- 
tective foods, and the scientific basis for 
former criticism of these fine foods has 
been removed. Enriched white flour and 
enriched white bread have become corner- 
stones in the national educational pro- 
gram for better nutrition. 

This is only one of the many forces at 
work to increase the consumption of 








NEVER BEFORE have so many powerful factors been so 
actively and aggressively working for a larger consumption of 
bread. But the opportunity that exists for increased bread volume 
carries with it definite industry responsibilities, the author of the 
accompanying article points out. The baking and milling industries, 
he writes, should and must make available enriched white flour 
and enriched white bread if they are to deserve and warrant this 


increased potential market. 
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the Author 


G. Cullen Thomas attended Butler 
University where he specialized in chem- 
istry. After graduation he served as ath- 
letic director of the University. He was 
subsequently associated for four years with 
the laboratories of the Indiana State Board 
of Health and during the greater part of 
the World War, he was an artillery in- 
structor. After the war he took the bak- 
ing course at Dunwoody Institute and 
shortly thereafter was connected with 
bakeries in Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 
In 1924 he was put in charge of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. laboratories and was in 
charge of the reorganization of the prod- 
ucts control department. When General 
Mills, Inc., was formed; Mr. Thomas or- 
ganized a similar system of products con- 
trol and bakery service for all the com- 
pany’s units. In January, 1930, he was 
elected a vice president of General Mills, 
Inc. He is a member of the Committee 
on Foods and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council. 
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baked wheat foods, but it is a force of 
If you 
doubt its significance, just ask yourself 


great and lasting importance. 


how you would like it if every Red Cross 
nutrition class, every canteen class, every 
group of women now studying nutrition 
was told—if bread was mentioned at all 
— “If you must eat bread, eat only whole 
wheat bread” rather than “Eat six slices 
of enriched white bread or whole wheat 
bread every day,” as they are being told 
today. 
MORE CALORIES NEEDED 


A nation at war needs more food 
more calories for increased work. Vari- 
ous authorities estimate the increased 


The 
army ration supplies about 4,500 calories 


requirements at from 10 to 25%. 


per day in order to take care of the 
soldier’s requirements, as compared with 
an average of 3,000 to 3,500 calories re- 
quired by the same young man before he 
entered the service. Civilian energy re- 
quirements have been stepped up materi- 
ally because everyone is or will be work- 
ing harder. Men producing war materials 
require more food. Women are busy 
with Red Cross classes, canteen or de- 
fense work, and war activities of all 
kinds. 
and become relatively inactive are being 
called back to work. Boys in their teens 


are starting to work in defense plants. 


Many older men who had retired 


(Continued on page 68.) 
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While the whole persuasive power of government 
and of nutritional authorities is being used to pro- 
mote the eating of more and better bread, any : 
American baker who fails to put his whole heart 
and all of his skill and the best flour he can buy 
into his loaf will be missing his share of the great- 
est opportunity ever offered to any industry. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY | 
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OPA CEILINGS HAVE 
MINOR MARKET EFFECT 


Flour Market Is Little Influenced, Although 
Some Price Pressure Is Exerted to 
Make Immediate Sales 
In common with virtually all other 
lines of industry, flour millers spent the 
week following the OPA announcement 
of general price ceilings in trying to get 
a clear picture of their situation after 
the maximum price regulations go into 

effect in mid-May. 

As announced a week ago in THE 
NortHWESTERN MILter, flour, except for 
specialty products like pancake flour and 
cake mixes, is specifically excluded from 
the ceilings. Wheat millfeed, however, 
comes under the regulations. 

First reaction was a general advance 
in prices of spot offerings of bran, with 
some millers pressing for flour sales for 
immediate shipment in order to cash in 
on the high feed prices before the feed 
ceilings go into effect. Flour sales did 
pick up to some extent, but probably the 
sales were little influenced by the forth- 
coming OPA regulations. Both millers 
and jobbers in most instances adopted 
a policy of getting as large a premium 
as possible on any feed they could ship 
before the ceiling price takes effect on 
May 11. As that date approaches, how- 


<> 
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ALMOST ALL FEEDS AFFECTED 
BY NEW OPA PRICE CEILINGS 


Special Branch of Food and Feed Agency Will Interpret Provisions 
of Regulatory Decree as They Relate to Included 
and Exempted Commodities 


ever, and the possibility of getting feed 
into transit before then lessens, the price 
has weakened. 

Traders estimated that ceilings on mill- 
feed in Minneapolis and Kansas City 
would be in the neighborhood of $36.50 
@37 for bran, $36@37.50 for standard 
middlings or gray shorts, $37@40 for 
red dog. Inasmuch as each seller will 
have his own ceiling, accurate statements 
concerning the maximum prices are diffi- 
cult to make. 

In the options market, the highest 
prices at which these feeds traded in 
March were $36.50 for bran and $36.75 
for gray shorts, so it is assumed, also, 
that these are the ceilings for futures 
trading after May 11, when the order 
goes into effect. 

From authoritative sources it is learned 
that government price control officials 
believe these ceilings are disproportion- 
ately high as compared with other feed 
ingredients, and that adjustments must 
and should be made as the market al- 
lows. It is believed that these adjust- 
ments will be made as the price declines, 
if it does make a seasonal decline during 
the summer months. 

So it is obvious that, in the face of 
these probabilities, there will be timid 
trading, and of not so great a volume as 
the millfeed futures markets have en- 
joyed the last few years. 





MORE FEEDS MAY BE INCLUDED IN 
CEILING EXEMPTIONS 


Although linseed cake and meal, milk 
products and mixed feeds are the only 
feed items specifically exempt from the 
universal price ceiling ordered by the 
OPA to become effective in May, it may 
later be found necessary to exempt some 
other feeds. 

The three exemptions mentioned above 
were made because the law under which 
the ceilings are established specifically 
provided that ceilings might not be put 
on farm products that were below 110% 
of parity or below their price level on 
any of three specific dates. The three 
exemptions were below parity levels. 

Until further study can be made of 
the multitude of individual feedstuffs, 
the OPA cannot be certain that othef 
feeds might not also come under this 
rule. 

In the case of certain feeds, such as 
wheat millfeed, where the raw material 
is also below parity, the ceiling was im- 
posed because price studies showed that 
millfeeds were about $6 per ton over 
their base parity relationship. In other 
words, millfeeds were bearing more than 
their ordinary share of the total income 
from wheat milling. Similar situations 
exist in other feeds. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that it is the avowed ffitention of the 
federal government to establish univer- 
sal price ceilings on all commodities. 
Leon Henderson, head of the OPA, has 
explained that many commodities which 
are left free of price regulation at the 
Present time will be covered in the 
future by supplementary orders. It is 
Planned, he said, to set maximum prices 
for certain agricultural products now 
«xempt as soon as such action is con- 
_ with present or future legisla- 
ion. 


It is no secret that the administration 


desires legislation that will remove the 
restriction of the present price low that 
handicaps price control of agricultural 
commodities. 

The ceiling prices are the highest 
prices charged in March, 1942, by each 
individual seller for various classes of 
trade. That means, fur example, that 
the ton lot or lel. price cannot be 
charged for car lot sales, but only for 
ton lot or l.c.]. business. 

The ceiling is the price on feeds which 
were delivered to a common carrier in 
March. Contracts not completed before 
May 11 must be written down to the 
ceiling level if they exceed it. 

It may very well be that two manu- 
facturers of a similar product in the 
same area may have different price 
ceilings. If a hardship is being caused 
by such a situation, an appeal may be 
made to the OPA to adjust the lowest 
ceiling. However, if investigation shows 
that the lowest priced manufacturer has 
been consistently selling lower than his 
competitor, he may not get his ceiling 
raised. 

The same rules apply to retailers and 
wholesalers as to manufacturers. Whole- 
salers will not be allowed to sell above 
their own ceilings, regardless of the 
prices at which they purchase. 

The whole question of the margin be- 
tween manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer probably will cause difficulties in 
some cases, but in general the OPA 
expects that adjustments will have to 
be made in the industry itself between 
the manufacturer and his customers, 
rather than allowing a retailer or whole- 
saler to go above his own ceiling price. 

For manufacturers the price ceilings 
become effective May 11. For retail 
dealers, the ceilings apply on May 18. 
Deliveries made before these dates may 
sell at any price. 


By EmMmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government’s 
blanket freezing of prices at the March 
levels—announced to the nation by the 
Office of Price Administration on April 
29 as effective May 11 and May 18—is 
subject to revision in cases where in- 
equalities develop or industry is found 
to be unable to exist under the ceilings 
imposed, THe NorTHwersterN MILLER 
was Officially informed. 

This applies particularly to the feed 
industry, the continuance of which, so it 
may uninterruptedly contribute to the 
Food-For-Freedom program, is an es- 
sential part of the war effort. 

Steps were inaugurated on April 30, 
in fact, by the food and feed section of 
OPA to set up a special branch to 
actively interpret the provisions of the 
general maximum price regulation as 
they relate to the included commodities 
and those now exempted, and to this 
branch will be referred all inquiries and 
questions affecting food and feeds. 

Ranking as No. 1 inquiry, Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Mitier posed this question: 

“What will be the effect of feed ceil- 
ings on old contracts written at higher 
prices on which delivery will not have 
been made by May 18th?” 

John K. Westberg, chief of the grain 
and grain products branch, promptly 
quoted Section 1 of the master regula- 
tion which covers this question by these 
words: “On and after the effective date 
of this regulation, regardless of any con- 
tract or other obligation no persons 
shall sell or deliver any commodity... . 
at a price higher than the maximum 
price permitted by this regulation; and 
no person in the course of trade or busi- 
ness shall buy or receive any commodity 
or service at a price higher than the 
maximum permitted by this regulation.” 

Mr. Westberg added that if deliveries 
are completed in advance of May 18, of 
course, the March levels would not ap- 
ply. He said that OPA is determined to 
work co-operatively with the trades in 
solving the many questions which arise 
as the provisions of the regulations are 
digested and studied. Clarifying Jan- 
guage will be included in amendments 
or revisions to the master price regula- 
tion, he said, and he called attention to 
a change in Section 9, covering the ex- 
cepted commodities, which he has al- 
ready framed. Section 9 of the regula- 
tion exempts among other agricultural 
commodities “mixed feed for animals,” 
and in Section 20 sets up the following 
definition of “mixed feed.” 

“‘Mixed feed’ includes.a mixture or 
blend of more than one feed ingredient 
for the purpose of feeding animals, ex- 
cept a mixed feed resulting from the 
blending or mixing of offal from a single 
grain.” 

Mr. Westberg recommends that 
“ground grain feeds” be inserted in Sec- 
tion 9 and to the definition section of 
the regulations that the following defini- 
tion be added: 

“‘Ground grain feeds’ means whole 


grains and seeds which are ground only 
for the purpose of feeding animals, In 
this definition ‘ground’ means grinding, 
cracking, crushing and other milling pro- 
cesses to prepare the whole grains and 
seeds for use as animal feeds.” 

Mr. Westberg explained that at- 
tempts will be made by OPA to give 
prompt and complete interpretations to 
the regulations when sought by the in- 
dustry. He called attention to the fact 
that ceilings already imposed, such as 
those on fish meal and ‘meat scraps, re- 
main in effect and are not disturbed by 
the new prices which go into effect on 
May 11 and May 18 under the master 
price regulation, with the top price re- 
ceived in March being the maximum. 

He added that other price ceilings may 
be promulgated, calling attention to Sec- 
tion 21 of the regulations which con- 
tinues in effect ceilings already issued, 
and carries the significant wording “or 
which may be issued by the Office of 
Price Administration.” 

This latter phraseology was employed, 
it was learned, to take care of other 
agricultural commodities, prices on which 
are now forbidden because of the 110% 
of parity feature of the emergency price 
control act of 1942. 

Price Administrator Henderson cov- 
ered this possibility in announcing the 
blanket price ceiling order, when he said: 
“Many of the commodities which are left 
free of price regulation at the present 
time will be covered in the future by sup- 
plementary orders. Among other things 
it is planned to set maximum prices for 
certain agricultural products as soon as 
such action is consistent with present or 
future legislation.” 

Meanwhile, farm bloc members of Con- 
gress have been quoted as ready to re- 
sist the President’s suggestion that the 
price control act be amended to provide 
minimum ceilings on farm prices at 
parity rather than at the higher levels 
now authorized by the law. The Presi- 
dent would -change the 110% of parity 
clause to 100% of parity. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIFFERENTIAL ON ENRICHED 
FLOUR REDUCED TO 25c BBL 


Effective at once, the recommended 





differential on enriched flour over un- 
enriched flour of the same brand is 25c. 
This figure has stood at 30c for several 
months, and is reduced because ingredi- 
ent prices have again declined. 

The Millers National Federation rec- 
ommends the use of this differential in all 
cases where it is properly applicable. 
It is a fair reflection of the difference 
in cost of production of enriched flour 
over plain, the federation states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT PREMIUMS UP 
MinNeEAPOLIs, Minn.—Cash wheat pre- 
miums have worked up a little this past 
month. Despite the dullness in flour, 
milling and elevator interests have daily 
absorbed all the choice arrivals for sale. 
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Millers’ Federation Moves "Toward 
Enrichment of All Family Flours 


- <> - —_ 


CHICAGO CONVENTION HEARS NOTE 


OF OPTIMISM 


AND WARNING 


—_ 


Industry Cautioned Against Federal Order to Make Long Extrac- 
tion War Flour Should Voluntary Enriching Program 
Fail—Prospect of Flour Ceiling Discussed 
pane 


BIG INCREASE IN FLOUR USAGE FORESEEN 


anita 
Effect of Millfeed Price Ceilings Assessed and Industry Is 
Cautioned Against Managerial Mistakes in Meeting 
Changed Situation 


By Martin E. NEWELL 


Central States Representative of THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, Itt.—With the shadow of war across the rostrum, the fortieth annual 
meeting of the Millers National Federation, April 29-30, gave attention to a multitude 
of wartime problems and closed with a note of warning and optimism. The warning: 
that millers must “get their houses in order.” The optimism: a number of factors 


indicate greater flour consumption. 


Highlights of the convention were these: 
Unanimous adoption of a resolution recommending the enrichment of all 
family flours. And there was considerable off-the-record evidence that the recom- 
mendation will be widely followed. Should the enrichment program fail, millers 


were told, the industry might be faced with federal orders to make a very long 


extraction flour, as a war measure. 


Prediction that the impetus of the federal nutritional education program 
(in which enriched bread and flour are a cornerstone), plus the rationing of 
sugar and the war time enlargement of physical effort, will combine to bring about 


a greater consumption of wheat flour. 


Thorough discussion of the new millfeed price ceilings, with intimations that 


as soon as present or future legislation makes it possible, there would be ceilings 


on flour also. Coming on top of a year in which millers were “rescued” from the 
effects of low priced flour sales by soaring millfeed prices, the implications of the 
price freezing are that millers can expect no such windfall next year and must, 
in the words of President Willis C. Helm, “apply better managerial skill to their 


jobs next year.” 

Pledging the milling industry to full 
support of the war effort in every pos- 
sible way, the retiring president, Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., turned over 
the gavel to his successor, W. C. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., whom he 
described as a “grand and inspiring 
leader.” 

Mr. Helm paid tribute to the efficient 
work of the Federation and Wheat Flour 
Institute, saying that membership there- 
in had never been so valuable as now. 

As a basis for business conduct in the 
coming year, Mr. Helm urged millers 
to remember that there was _ business 
enough to afford a reasonable return to 
all and that in the coming year there 
must be a profit on the date of sale, 
since rising costs were in prospect and 
the speculative factors were not likely to 
be as helpful as in the past year. Mil- 
lers did not make the most of their good 
opportunities in the past year, Mr. Helm 
observed. 


ENRICHMENT EMPHASIS 


The flour enrichment program was a 
major theme throughout the program, 
culminating in the recommendation of 
enrichment of all family flours. A large 
proportion of the top grades of family 
flours are now enriched, and account for 
a little less than 50% of that class of 
product, but cheaper flours generally are 
not enriched. 





Willis C. Helm President and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Millers 
National Federation 


In commenting on this situation, Dr. 
R. R. Williams, who first synthesized 
vitamin B,, pointed out that it was the 
low income groups, particularly in the 
southern states, who were most in need 
of the nutritional benefits of enrich- 
ment, but that the policy of nonen- 
richment of lower grades prevented them 
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from getting those nutritional factors. 

Recognizing the cost difficulties in en- 
riching low-grade flours, Dr. Williams 
declared that this public health problem 
presented a challenge to the milling in- 
dustry. Some method must be found to 
overcome the obstacles to enrichment of 
cheap flour, he said. Federal legislation 
did not seem appropriate, at least until 
general public support was achieved, but 
state legislation offered the possibility of 
help in southern states. 

Dr. Williams told of his own efforts 
to increase the housewife’s interest in 
enriched flour and bread and showed 
some pamphlets which he prepared for 
circulation among women in Red Cross 
and civilian defense activities, urging 
them to assist in promoting enriched 
products in their communities. 

The essential text of Dr. Williams’ ad- 
dress appears on pages 38, 39 and 51 
of this issue. 

Later, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the U. 
S. Public Health Service, described the 





EK. H. Leonard, First Vice Chairman of 
the Millers National Federation's 
Board of Directors 


work being done by various agencies of 
the federal government in promoting en- 
riched bread and flour. The government 
assistance had developed slowly, Dr. Se- 
brell said, but it had developed steadily 
nevertheless, and he predicted that 
effects of this work would become more 
and more apparent. The work of all of 
the various government offices interested 
in any way was now co-ordinated, he 
said, and the method of criticism of 
white bread would not be employed to 
promote enrichment. 

The weak point in the enrichment pro- 
gram now is in low-priced family flours, 
according to Dr. Sebrell, but the pro- 
gram as a whole has been progressing, 
particularly in the past three months. 
In considering the cost of enrichment, 
Dr. Sebrell pointed out that the origi- 
nal cost could very well be balanced 
against the probability that, without en- 
richment, there would be increasing agi- 
tation against white flour and legisla- 





tion for long extraction flours or whole 
meals. 

The enrichment program would enable 
the milling industry to take full advan- 
tage of a developing situation that held 
promise of substantially increasing flour 
consumption, G. Cullen Thomas, vice 





Gaynor E, O'Brien, Second Vice Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Millers 
National Federation 


president, General Mills, Inc., told the 
convention. A nation at war needs more 
calories for increased work. Just how 
much more was difficult to estimate, 
but assuming a conservative 10%, it 
would mean an increase in the average 
daily diet of about 300 calories. With 
sugar rationed, it was only logical that 
cereals should be called upon to furnish 
at least half of this increase, requiring 
an additional 34 lbs of flour per person 
per year. This would mean an increase 
from the present 154 Ibs to about 188 
Ibs per capita annually. 

Sugar rationing was likely to reduce 
home use of sugar by 10.8 oz per capita 
weekly. If flour should be called upon 
to supply only half of the equivalent 
energy requirement of this sugar, it 
would mean an additional 19.5 lbs of 
flour consumption, or a grand total of 
207.5 lbs per capita annually. This would 
mean an annual grind of approximately 
141,000,000 bbls, 34% more than at 
present. 

While these figures seemed very large. 
Mr. Thomas said, realization of only half 
of such an increase would be substantial, 
and it had been the experience of Can- 
ada and England during this war that 
flour consumption had increased—by 2 
oz per capita daily in Canada and % to 
4 oz in England. 

To deserve and warrant this increased 
potential market, Mr. Thomas said, the 
milling and baking industries should and 
must—in the interest of better physica! 
fitness and as a contribution to the gen- 
eral health and welfare of the nation— 
make available enriched flour and flour 
and bread. 

“Personally,” Mr. Thomas added, “! 
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would like to see all family flour en- 
riched at once.” 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Mr. Thomas’ views 
on the great opportunity that lies before 
the breadstuffs industries by virtue of the 
enrichment movement are presented in 
detail in an article prepared in advance 
of the federation convention and _pre- 
sented in full as title-page feature of this 
jssue of THe NorruHwestern MILver.) 


PRICE CEILINGS DISCUSSED 


A neat “scoop” of convention timing 
brought the first official OPA speaker 
from Washington, following the impo- 
sition of the universal price ceiling. 
Fred W. Thomas, of the OPA, explained 
the reasons for ceiling prices and gave 
millers an opportunity to get answers 
to their questions on the day the news- 
papers carried the announcement. 

Explaining the reasons for price ceil- 
ings, Mr. Thomas cited the extensive 
price advances that have occurred in the 
past year, and the danger of inflation 
that results from a combination of 
smaller supplies of consumer goods (due 
to diversion to war production) and 
rising personal incomes. There will be 
this vear the equivalent of $65,000,000,- 
000 worth of consumer goods offered 
and consumer purchasing power of 
about $86,000,000,000, Mr. Thomas 
pointed out, and this situation will grow 
more distorted as war production in- 
creases. 

The ceilings apply to all pricés except 
certain specifically exempt commodities. 
Flour, including self-rising flour, is ex- 
cluded from the ceilings, but not pan- 
cake flours and other prepared flours, 
nor packaged cereals. But miHers are 
expected to maintain their regular serv- 
ices at reasonable prices, Mr. Thomas 
warned, 

Rye flours and semolinas are exempt 
from ceilings and wheat flour and rye 
flour mixtures. Whether or not corn 
meal and farina are exempt has not yet 
been determined. 

Millfeeds and all other feed ingredi- 
ents (except linseed meal and cake and 
milk products) are at present included 
in the ceiling. Mixed feeds are not un- 
der the ceilings. By mixed feeds is 
meant: “a mixture or blend of more 
than one feed ingredient for the pur- 
pose of feeding animals, except a mixed 
feed resulting from the mixing of offal 
from a single grain.” Thus, wheat 
mixed feeds are subject to ceiling prices. 

The ceiling price is the highest price 
at which the individual seller sold a 
like quantity to a similar buyer during 
March, 1942. ‘This means actual deliv- 
ery to a common carrier, not a contract 
for future delivery. ‘The ceiling price 
becomes effective for manufacturers and 
wholesalers on May 11 and for retailers 
on May 18. Outstanding contracts un- 
filled after that time must be completed 
at the ceiling price. 

Existing records of March sales must 
be preserved, and all retailers and 
wholesalers will be licensed by the OPA. 
A manufacturer who does some retail 
business must be licensed for that por- 
tion of this business that is at retail. 
Between now and the effective date of 
the ceiling, of course, any price may 
be charged. 

Thus, it is likely that different sell- 
ers may have different ceiling prices. 
Upon application, the OPA may grant 
ceiling changes in cases where individual 
injustice is being done, but Mr. Thomas 

(Continued on page 73.) 
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MILLERS PLEDGE WAR EFFORT 


S a fitting ceremonial to the 
first wartime convention of 
the Millers National Fed- 

eration in 24 years, impressive 
opening formalities marked the 
fortieth convention of the fed- 
eration last week. 

After the call to order, the 
audience rose and sang “Amer- 
ica.” A reading of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, by A. B. 
Marcy, of the Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, was followed, 
in the spirit of those immortal 
words, by the proposal and adop- 
tion of this resolution: 


RESOLVED: That mem- 
bers of America’s oldest in- 
dustry, assembled at the an- 
nual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation to con- 
sider their position while 
our country is engaged in a 
great war, deem it to be 
their first duty to pledge 
their every resource to the 
winning of that war. Chief 
among the obligations which 
they willingly assume is to 
insure that all of the people 
of this country and, accord- 
ing to their needs and as cir- 
cumstances permit, the peo- 
ple of all of the great na- 
tions allied with us shall 
have plenty of good whole- 
some wheat flour, honestly 
and economically milled and 
supplied at a cost leaving 
no slightest possibility of 
undue profit. To the fullest 
attainment of this purpose, 
we pledge our every posses- 
sion, our whole ability and 
experience and our firm re- 
solve. 


There followed an industry 
tribute to 83 millers and sons 
now in the armed forces, whose 
names were displayed above the 
platform. Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Federation, 
commented on each man. These 
names appear in an adjoining 
column. 

As spokesman for the service 
group, Lt. Thruston B. Morton, 
USNR, until a year ago an ex- 
ecutive of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, responded to this 
tribute with a stirring plea to 
millers to make themselves fit 
for more arduous duties and to 
practice tolerance and flexibility 
of mind. 

“For the first time, perhaps,” 
said Lt. Morton, “the milling in- 
dustry is agreed on something. 
We are agreed in that we want 
to win this war.” 


* * * 
MILLERS IN SERVICE 


Lt. Aitken, King P., Jr., sales director of Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., son of 
King P. Aitken, manager of Alva unit of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Japt. Allen, Oscar J., Jr., son of Oscar J. Allen, gen. mgr. Globe Mills, Inc., El Paso, Texas. 

Pvt. Anderson, Alan, son of Sydney Anderson, vice pres. General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Austin, R. W., son W. R. Austin, mgr. Spokane unit of Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 

Corp. Awbrey, Don C., traffic manager of Boonville (Mo.) Mills. 

Pvt. Back, Robert L., son of L. W. Back, asst. mgr. La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

Pvt. Bass, John J., son of John V. Bass, vice pres. Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

Lt. Beckmann, Alfred G., sales dept. Pioneer Mills, San Antonio, Texas, son of A. B. Beck- 
mann, secretary and treasurer. 

Lt. Bell, Charles H., grocery products executive of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, son of 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board. 

Pvt. Bewley, E. E., Jr., son of E. E. Bewley, president of Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Lt. Borries, Fred, Jr., Naval Air Service, Honolulu, H. I., son of Fred Borries, president 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Pvt. Brooks, Philip M., Jr., son of P. M. Brooks, proprietor of mill at Chestertown, Md. 

Capt. Buswell, Clark J., grocery products executive of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Chain, John, son of W. A. Chain, gen. mgr, Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 

Capt. Clark, Robert R., II, son of William Clark, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Cooper, Charles A., son of Guy L. Cooper, president 0. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb. 

Lt. Cronk, W. T., Jr., grocery products executive of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Lt. Fant, E. T., Jr., son of the late E. T. Fant, who was president of Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas. 

Pvt. Fisher, Bennitt I., and Pvt. Fisher, George O., sons of D. R. Fisher, vice president 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. Comm. Fisher, 0. W., executive vice president Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Ensign Fuhrer, M. W., Jr., son of M. W. Fuhrer, secretary-treasurer Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Pvt. Hair, Samuel C., adv. mgr. and secretary Elam Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Harris, David H., Flying Tigers in Burma, son of E. 0. Harris, president Harris Milling 
Co., Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Lt. Heffelfinger, Totten P., vice president King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

Lt. Comm. Helm, A. R., son of W. C. Helm, v. pres. Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Henshen, Charles K., son of J. C. Henshen, mgr. King Bee Milling Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Major Holmes, Julius, foreign representative of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Imbs, Charles R., and Pvt. Imbs, James H., sons of George L. Imbs, treasurer J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lt. Ireys, Calvin G., son of Charles G. Ireys, pres, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capt. Jackman, A. H., son of S. E,. Jackman, owner Jackman Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kan. 

Lt. Jackman, D. S., Jr., son of D. S. Jackman, gen. mgr. Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Lt, Jenkins, Charles W., lieutenant with battleship fleet in the Pacific, son of Don B. 
Jenkins, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Pvt. Johnson, Edward, son of Albert Joh » 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

Lt. King, Lewis, in charge of Minneapolis laboratory of International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., field artillery on Corregidor. 

Knowlton, Harold, Canadian army in England, son of R. S. Knowlton, vice president 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Pvt. Loew, Jack E., son of Stephen Loew, vice president Capital Flour Mills, Los Angeles. 

Lt. Macdonald, Angus, executive in production dept. of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, son of 
George A. Macdonald, vice president and sales manager of Quaker Oats Co. 

Pvt. MacGregor, Dugald, son of E. W. L. MacGregor, pres. Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, 

Capt. McGuire, J. P., asst. to gen. mgr. Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Pyt. Melezer, Joe T., Jr., comptroller of Arizona Flour Mills Co., Phoenix, Ariz., son of J. 
T. Melczer, president. 

Sgt. Mennel, Donald M., son of L. A. Mennel, chairman Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sgt. Mennel, Walter M., and Sgt. Mennel, William C,. sons of Mark N. Mennel, president 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Pvt. Mills, Allen T., son of A. G. Mills, sales mgr. Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon. 

Sgt. Mills, Walter H., Jr., American Army Overseas, son of Walter H. Mills, vice president 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. aa ag E. P., dr., son of E, P. Mitchell, president Flour Mills of America, Kansas 

y, Mo. 

Lt. Morton, Thruston B., vice president Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Lt. Mullery, Charles W., vice president Capital Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

Lt. Page, Robert K., son of David G. Page, president Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Pvt. Parker, Edward A., Jr., son of Edward A. Parker, vice president Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Pvt. Perrigo, Glenn H., grandson of Henry Perrigo, pres. Victor Flour Mills, Pittsford, N. Y. 

Ensign Pillsbury, Charles A., and Lt. Pillsbury, J. S., Jr., sons of John S. Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Quigley, Jerome, son of F. A. Quigley, eastern sales manager Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Rea, Peter H., son of William G. Rea, president Rea & Page Milling Co., Marshall, Mo. 

Corp. Reed, Kent W., son of E. W. Reed, gen. mgr. Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

Ensign Richards, Nelson, son of O. M. Richards, pres. Richards Milling Co., Cortland, Ohio. 

Corp. Rising, C. G., son of George Rising, owner of the Cortright Mill, Homer, Mich. 

Capt. Robinson, C. H., Jr., son of C. H. Robinson, vice president Finger Lakes & Hudson 
Flour Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 

Lt. Rosenau, Paul, sales director Valier & Spies Milling Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 

Seaman Schultz, John, son of A. G. Schultz, pres. Schultz, & Co., Beardstown, Ill. 

Ensign Shellabarger, Fred, son of L. C. Shellabarger, pres. Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kan. 

Lt. Smith, Henry G., son of James A. Smith, mgr. Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. 

Pvt. Smith, Robert V., son of H. H. Smith, vice pres. Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 

Lt. Spencer, William L., son of O. L. Spencer, manager of the Cleveland unit of Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Ensign Stanard, William, son of E. T. Stanard, who recently retired as president of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Tl. 

Corp. Stoneburner, Graham L., Seaman Stoneburner, Troy L., and Sgt. Stoneburner, Oliver 
L., sons of J. Lee Stoneburner, owner of the Mount Jackson (Va.) Mills. 

Pyt. Swartz, George B., and Pvt. Swartz, Richard C., sons of Richard Swartz, manager of 
the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

Pvt. Trigg, John B., son of Paul R. Trigg, treas. Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Lt. Urban, George P., Jr., treasurer George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., son of George 
P. Urban, president. 

Ensign Washburn, Abbott, assistant manager of the department of public services, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Pyt. Wehr, Alfred, asst. mgr. Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Pvt. Wheaton, Stannard, adv. mgr. Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Pvt. White, Robert J., son of late C. J. White, mgr. Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Hl. 

Lt. Wickersham, Maclyn, son of W. W. Wickersham, mgr. Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester, O. 

Lt. Wilbor, Wells, head of the market analysis dept., General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Pvt. Wiley, R. W., vice president Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

Capt. Yanish, Otto, adv. mgr. Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


* * * 


ger of the Grand Island unit of Nebraska 
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BREAD PRICE FIXING HEARING 
GETS UNDER WAY AT BOSTON 


—__<o—_ 


Seventy-five Subpoenas Issued on Bakeries and Individuals in Six 
New England States—New England and Connecticut 
Association Records Studied by Court 


Boston, Mass.—In an effort to deter- 
mine whether or not there has been col- 
lusion in setting the price of bread, the 
Department of Justice has issued ap- 
proximately 75 subpoenas on baking 
companies and individuals, in six New 
England states, and hearings have started 
before the Federal Grand Jury, First 
District Court, Boston. 

Records of the companies and of the 
New England Bakers Association and 
the Connecticut Bakers Association have 
been demanded, going back to Jan. 1, 
1938. 

The action ties in with the recent offi- 


cial announcement that postponement of 
anti-trust suits until after the war was 
not intended to apply to the food indus- 
tries. The announcement as issued de- 
clared that postponement of anti-trust 
actions would be granted only when war 
material production would be affected. 

Recently, it is reported, the OPA has 
been providing information on food 
prices to the Department of Justice, with 
bread prices coming in for a major 
share of attention. 

The New England investigation is in 
charge of Edmond J. Ford, Lawrence, 
Mass., special assistant to the U. S. At- 
torney General. 


— <> $$ 


Retailers to Hear War Orders 
Defined at Chicago Conference 


New orders, new restrictions, new pri- 
ority and conservation regulations and 
how to meet these war conditions will be 
described, discussed and dramatized by 
speakers active in government agencies 
charged with the execution of the war 
program at the conference of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America sched- 
uled for the Hotel Sherman, in Chicago, 
June 8 and 9. 

Five business sessions have been 
mapped for the meeting, terminating at 
noon on Tuesday. 

Speakers invited from Washington in- 


clude: John 'T. McCarthy, chief, Bread 


and Bakery Products Section, WPB; 
Walter H. Dietz, Sugar Section, Food 
Supply Branch, WPB; Charles Oliver, 
Office of Price Administration; Dr. W. 
A. Sebrell, U. S. Public Health Service; 
William A. 
American Bakers Association. 


Quinlan, general counsel, 


Round table discussions will be held on 
all subjects. 

A luncheon meeting will be held on 
Monday noon, June 8, with a program 
sponsored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 

Every retail baker is invited to be at 
the conference. Early hotel reservations 
are urged, 
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SUPREME COURT HEARS ARGUMENTS 
ON AAA WHEAT REGULATIONS 


1941 Provisions So Materially Changed Act of 1938 That It Was 
Unconstitutional, Is Charge—Newer Regulation Seen 
as Attempt to Limit Production 


Wasuineorton, .D. C.—Arguments chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of AAA 
wheat regulations of 1941 for allegedly 
depriving the grower of his property 
without due process of law were heard 

‘on May 4 by the supreme court. 

The action was an appeal by the gov- 
ernment from a lower court decision 
holding that a penalty of 49¢ bu on 

applied 
against Roscoe C. Filburn, of Montgom- 
ery County, Ohio. 

Webb R. Clarke, of Dayton, Ohio, at- 
torney for Mr. Filburn, contended that 
the 1941 provisions so materially changed 
the act of 1938 that it was unconstitu- 
tional. 


excess wheat could not be 


He argued that the newer regulation 
of AAA was an attempt to limit pro- 
duction and not an exercise by the fed- 
eral government of its control over in- 
terstate commerce. 


Mr. Clarke said that where the orig- 
inal provisions of the act merely im- 
posed a penalty if wheat were sold in 
excess of quotas assigned, the newer 


ones actually imposed a government lien 
on the excess wheat grown, unless cer- 
tain onerous conditions were met. 

The conditions were, he said, that the 
farmer either must give the excess to 
the government, store it on his farm un- 
der bond, or pay 49c bu penalty before 
he could use or sell it. 

Mr. Clarke contended the act was an 
attempt to control production of goods 
in an instance where the government 
on the stipulated facts had not shown 
that the goods were or would be used 
in interstate commerce. 

He declared that was stretching the 
extent of the interstate commerce pro- 
vision much farther than was warranted. 

Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts 
said: “In other words, then, they are 
trying to control wheat even before the 
neighbors know you have it.” 

Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone re- 
marked: “That’s very interesting. In 
order to control commerce they say they 
must control this production.” 

Solicitor General Charles Fahy opened 








oral arguments for the government, ar- 
guing that the penalty imposed was not 
retroactive. 
¥ ¥ 
Farmers Warn of Famine 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The National As- 
sociation of Farmers, claiming to repre- 
sent wheat growers in 10 states, in- 
cluding Ohio, says compulsory features 
of the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act 
“may bring on a famine.” 

Secretaries of state organization affili- 
ates have been instructed to send a 
letter containing this warning to con- 
gressmen. 

The letter, adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of about 40 wheat men from nine 
states, declared the provisions of the 
law were “entirely unpopular” with 
farmers and expressed approval of con- 
gressional candidates opposing them. 

The association set forth opposition to 
penalties for selling wheat over quota 
and to procedure under which a nation- 
wide referendum is to be held May 2 
to decide on 1942 wheat marketing 
quotas. 

Farmers who raise 15 or more acres 
and 200 or more bus of wheat annually 
may vote in this referendum. The let- 
ter said such polls were “not in con- 
formity with the American system of 
elections.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARITY RATES ON WHEAT, 
CORN RAISED FOR 1942 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced it will 
make parity payments of 13.5¢c bu on 
wheat and 1.le bu on corn to 1942 grow- 
ers who comply with the AAA program. 

Payments to bring the price of wheat 
and corn to approximately the parity 
levels will be made from a $212,000,000 
fund voted by Congress last year. 

The wheat payments were increased 
from 10c bu paid last year. Corn pay- 
ments were 5c bu last year. Tobacco 
payments will be the same as last year. 
Eliminated were parity payments on cot- 
ton, rice and barley and flue-cured to- 
baccos. 

The department at the same time re- 
duced agricultural conservation benefit 
payments for 1942 crops to conform 
with the $50,000,000 reduction in AAA 
funds made in the budget request to 
Congress. 

The department last November an- 
nounced tentative rates based on an ex- 
pectation of $500,000,000 in conservation 
funds. 

The following table compares conser- 
vation payment rates for 1941 with the 
original and revised 1942 conservation 
rates: 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 





Cents 
Original Revised 
1941 1942 1942 
Wheat, per bu..... 8.0 10.5 9.9 
Comm, POF Wh. occese 9.0 8.0 5.5 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CINCINNATI RETAIL BAKERS WALTZ 

Cincinnati, On10.—Approximately 300 
persons attended the annual dance of the 
Cincinnati Retail Bakers Service, held 
at Hotel Alms here April 18. Members 
of the committee in charge of the party 
were John Kircher, secretary of the club; 
Joseph Craighead, Procter & Gamble; 
Herman Wulff, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Herbert Braun; John Fischer, Fischer 
Baking Co., and William Wolf. Em- 
ployees of the Allison Cookie Co. won 
both the door prize and the prize for the 
best waltz. 
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BRIEF ILLNESS FATAL 
TO WILLIAM FULTON 


Former Head of King Midas Flour Mills 
Retired in 1940—Had Spent 
Winter in California 

MINNEAPOLIS, M1inn.—William Fulton, 
who retired Dec. 31, 1940, as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, died 
April 29, after a brief illness. Mr. Ful- 
ton, who was 74 years old, spent the win- 
ter in California, but a few weeks ago 
went to Cleveland to visit his daughter. 
It was while there that he was taken ill 
and he was brought back to Minneapolis, 
but failed to rally. Surviving are his 
widow and daughter. 

Mr. Fulton was quiet and unassum- 
ing to a marked degree. Under his ap- 
parently dour Scottish exterior, there 
was an entirely different personility, 
warm and friendly. He took a deep, 
personal interest in the welfare of the 


The Late William Fulton 


younger men associated with him, and 
his friendly counsel and encouragement 
will long be remembered by them. 

Born in Scotland, Mr. Fulton was 
educated at Highfield Academy, in his 
native town, and from 1886 to 1890 
he worked for the flour importing firm 
of Leybourne, Watson & Co. in Leith. 
He came to the United States in 1591. 
His first position in this country was 
with the Anchor Mill Co. at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

In 1910, Mr. Fulton became asso- 
ciated with Shane Bros. & Wilson “0. 
Philadelphia, at that time regarded as 
the largest flour buyer in America. 
The company wanted a spring wheat 
mill, and sent Mr. Fulton to the North- 
west to look the field over. As 4 
result, the company bought the Gardner 
mill at Hastings, Minn., and installed 
Mr. Fulton as manager, operating un- 
der the name of the King Midas Flour 
Mills Co. 

Under his able management the com- 
pany prospered. The business was sold 
in 1924 to the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Mr. Fulton continuing as manager 
and vice president of the King Midas 
Flour Mill division of the Vari Dusen 
Harrington Co. Besides the Hastings 
mill, the company has a mill in Minne- 
apolis, and a large ultra-modern plant 
at Superior, Wis. BR. 7. B. 
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WHEAT LOAN SET AT 
$1.14 FOR ’42 CROP 


New Rate I6c Higher Than Last Year— 
Terminal Market Basis at 
Chicago $1.32 
Wasuinocton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced a loan 
program for the 1942 wheat crop averag- 
ing nationally $1.14 bu at the farm, l6c 
higher than the national average of 98c 

for the 1941 crop. 

The rate of $1.32 for Chicago and 
Minneapolis and of $1.27 for Kansas 
City and Omaha represented a Ie higher 
differential than in past years, which was 
a reflection of higher freight costs. 

Returns from the loans are based on 
a return equivalent to 85% of parity, as 
was last year’s policy. 

The 16c national average increase re- 
flects the rise in farmers’ costs and other 
conditions which make 85% of parity 
in 1912 a much higher price level than 
in 1941. 

In addition, soil erosion and parity 
payments on wheat total about 231/,c 
bu. This means farmers will get on 
an average of $1.371/, bu on farms, and 
if wheat is stored on farms they will get 
fe bu more. That would closely ap- 
proximate 110% parity. 

If storage can be found, there would 
be very little free wheat available from 
producers until prices advance material- 
ly, market observers predict. 

The operation of this loan program 
was contingent upon the approval of 
wheat marketing quotas in the national 
referendum on May 2, when farmers 
voted almost four to one in favor of 
quotas. Its general provisions are simi- 
lar to those of the 1941 program. 

As in previous years, the loans will be 
made by the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
will be administered in the field by the 
county agricultural conservation com- 
mittees. 

All growers who comply with their 
acreage allotments will be eligible for 
wheat loans. Co-operators will be eligible 
for loans at one half the regular rate 
on marketing excess wheat resulting from 
harvesting volunteer crops. Nonco-op- 
erators will be eligible for loans at 60% 
of the regular rate on the wheat that 
would be subject to penalty if mar- 
keted. 

The location differentials that will ap- 
ply under the 1942 program have been 
determined on the basis of recent mar- 
ket differences, and are slightly different 
from those which applied under the pre- 
vious program, since market prices have 
changed reflecting a further decrease in 
exports. Premiums and discounts for 
grade and quality are similar to those 
which applied last year. 

The loans on wheat stored in approved 
warehouses will be made on the security 
of the warehouse receipts, while loans on 
farm stored wheat will be secured by 
chattel mortgage as in the past. Loans 
will be available through Dec. 31, 1942, 
and will mature on demand, but not 
later than April 30, 1943. 

A storage allowance of 7c bu will be 
granted in addition to the loan value for 
wheat stored on the farm. The allow- 
ance will be paid in advance to stimulate 
construction of new storage structures 
and repairs to old bins. However, if the 
producer redeems his wheat, he shall be 
required to repay the full amount bor- 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS CONVENTION 
HEARS INDUSTRY’S PART IN WAR 


L. J. Schumaker Addresses Opening Session—ODT Conservation 
Orders on Private and Local Carriers Interpreted—Over 
500 Assemble in Atlanta for May 3-6 Meetings 


rowed, including the storage allowance, 
plus interest. 

Loan values at selected terminal mar- 
kets are as follows: 


No. 2 hard winter—At Kansas City.. $1.27 





a eer ee 1.27 

ee Ey ee ee Pee ee 1.32 

BE GE ‘WEED . 0:6 60.606 08S s.0008% kee “eee 
No 1 soft white—At Portland.. os Beae 
No. 2 red winter—At Chicago........ 1.32 

AX BE. TOU cc sccecessscccssseess . oe 
No. 1 dark northern spring- 

BS TERRORS 2 cccccicscaess TT oe 


The department also has announced 
that producers complying with the regu- 
lation of the soil conservation program 
will be eligible for loans on 1942 crops 
of rye, barley and grain sorghum. 

The loan rate for rye at all locations 
will be 60c bu, on rye grading No. 2 or 
better. 

Barley loan rates, except in the far 
western states, will be 55¢c bu for No. 1, 
54c for No. 2, 52c for No. 3, 49c for 
No. 4, and 45¢ for No. 5c, with a dis- 
count of 2c bu for barley grading mixed. 
The loan rate for barley stored in Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington will be 5c bu 
higher than the above rates. 

Grain sorghum loan rates will be 55c¢ 
bu for No. 1, 538c for No. 2, 50c for 
No. 3 and 45c for No. 4, less a discount 
of 2c bu for mixed grades. 

Loans on rye, barley and grain sor- 
ghums stored in approved warehouses 
will be made on the security of a ware- 
house receipt and on the security of a 
chattel mortgage if stored on the farm. 
Where the grain is stored in warehouses, 
storage charges must be paid in advance 
by the producers for the period of the 
loan; otherwise a deduction of 7c bu will 
be made from the loan rate. 

Notes on loans pertaining to rye and 
barley will mature on demand but not 
later than April 30, 1943, while loans on 
grain sorghum will mature on demand 
but not later than June 30, 1943. 
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BAKERS MUTUAL ASSOCIATION 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 
New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Mutual 
Co-operative Association on April 22 
celebrated its thirty-ninth anniversary 





with a banquet and dance at the Newark 
Athletic Club. Nearly 200 persons were 
present with the festivities conducted by 
Henry Dylla. Brief speeches were given 
by Frank Fechnew and Adolph Lang. 





FARMERS VOTE 4 TO 1 FOR 
WHEAT QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The nation’s 
wheat farmers have voted overwhelm- 
ingly to maintain marketing quotas 
limiting production to 55,000,000 acres 
and thus obtain privilege of federal 
loans at $1.14 bu, the Department of 
Agriculture announced on basis of 
nearly complete returns. The ballot- 
ing went 81.0% for the quotas in the 
referendum on May 2, the de- 
partment’s tabulation showed. Last 
year the wheat curtailment and loan 
program was approved by an 81% 
vote. Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard at the same time 
urged farmers to “think about grow- 
ing other crops than wheat,” stating 
that those shifting any wheat acre- 
age to wartime dairy, poultry, meat 
and oil crops would be performing a 
patriotic service to the country. 

The national vote so far counted 
was 288,227 to 64,310 for the pro- 
gram. 





ATLANTA, GA.—More than 500 mem- 
bers of the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion assembled at the Biltmore Hotel 
here May 3-6 for an annual convention 
—this year billed as the wartime con- 
vention, with the theme, “Bakers United 
for Victory.” All sessions were well 
attended, and the sober mood expressed 
the seriousness of the bakers’ attitude to 
the current situation. 

The first general session opened with 
an address by Joseph Hexter, Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, association presi- 
dent, who stressed the sacrifices and 
hard work ahead of industry members. 
L. J. Schumaker, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, spoke on the 
subject, “Our Part in a Total War.” 
He said that “we must fight everything 
that is in the way of victory and use 
ingenuity to meet new situations as they 
arise.” 

H. Edwin 


Hildebrand, Continental 
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Baking Co., New York City, explained 
the ODT conservation orders 5 and 6, 
concerning the private carrier and the 
local carrier, interpreting the orders as 
he sees them. Mr. Hildebrand is bakery 
member of the Private Carriers’ War 
Advisory Committee. He said that frills 
and bad practices must be taken out of 
not only the baking business, but all 
business. 

Monday’s session closed with an ad- 
dress by Charles P. Oliver, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C., 
who advised the bakers to think clearly, 
rationally and above all, honestly, so as 
to solve their own problems and not 
look to Washington to solve them. 

Featured on Tuesday’s session was 
Dr. Robert R. Williams, chemical di- 
rector of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, who spoke on the subject, “Add- 
ing New Life to the Staff of Life.” 
He reviewed the vitamin problem from 
the time of its birth. 





FLOUR PACKAGES COME 
IN TOO MANY SIZES 


But Multiplicity of State Laws Governing 
Them Hamper Simplification, Don- 
ald Nelson Says 
(Special) —The 
multiplicity of state laws governing the 


Wasuinotron, D. C. 


size of flour packages was hit May 5 
in an address by Donald Nelson, WPB 
chief, in opening the three-day confer- 
ence here in the Department of Com- 
merce to consider elimination of trade 
barriers which impede the war program. 

“We want to conserve the materials 
used in making flour sacks,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “We cannot simplify sack sizes 
effectively because of the conflicting state 
regulations governing these sizes.” 

Mr. Nelson urged state and city au- 
thorities to do everything possible to 
remove restrictive measures on commerce, 
at least for the duration of the war, so 
that America’s efforts in the battle of 
the United Nations may be effective. 

“Tin plate is of very great strategic 
but just recently one state 





importance 
passed a law setting standard sizes for 
baking pans, the*effect of which was to 
compel commercial bakers to buy a lot 
of new pans.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis during April 
were 32,650 tons, screenings 2,475 and 
linseed meal 14,440. Total shipments for 
the crop year, Aug. 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, have been: millstuffs 340,220 tons, 
screenings 35,025, linseed meal 178,120. 
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CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
108,428,472 BUS OF CROP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.-The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. made 103,385 loans, 
in the amount of $79,134,384 on 108,- 
428,472 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
April 25, 1942. Loans made to date 
have averaged 73c bu. 





PILLSBURY WINNER IN 
ROBINSON-PATMAN SUIT 


Important Case Involving Damage Claim 
of $300,000 Ends in Verdict Against 
New York Flour Jobber 

New York, N. Y.—Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. has won a jury verdict in the 
United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York, before United 
States District Judge Clarence G. Gal- 
ston, in a case brought by F. W. Huber, 
Inc., a large New York flour jobber, 
claiming treble damages of over $300,000 
for alleged flour price discrimination by 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in violation 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

A case of utmost importance to the 
milling industry, it is reported to have 
been the first treble damage suit filed 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Pending for about four years, the suit 
came to trial in New York City on April 
23. The jury deliberated less than one 
hour. 

A counterclaim by Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. for damages on account of a 
breach of contract by the Huber com- 
pany was denied. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was _ rep- 
resented by Bradshaw Mintener of Min- 
neapolis and Frederick J. Moses and 
Thomas M. Healy, of the firm of Holms 
and Healy, of New York. 
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ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
ACREAGE ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—The acreage of winter 
wheat in Ontario this year, according to 
the department of agriculture, is 798,226, 
compared with 629,000 planted last year. 
Winter killing reduced the latter to 619,- 
000 acres harvested which yielded a crop 
of 16,465,000 bus. ‘The current year’s 
acreage represents an increase of 29% 
over that of previous year. The past 
winter was favorable to the crop and only 
in one or two localities is there any dam- 
age reported. Condition is given about 
98% in almost all counties. 
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Flour Production Lower in April 


LOUR production, according to reports received by THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
from plants representing 65% of the total national output, decreased during 
April 366,791 bbls from the previous month and was 661,511 bbls lower than 


during the same month of 1941. 


Total production during April was compiled at 5,209,544 bbls, compared with 


5,576,335 bbls during the month previous 
a year previous. 


and 5,871,055 bbls during the same month 


Northwestern production decreased 137,688 bbls from the month previous and 


the 1,127,108-bbl April total represented 
for the same month. 


a 57,522-bbI decrease from the 1941 total 


Southwestern production, totaling 2,019,173 bbls in April, was 97,949 bbls lower 
than the month previous and 120,096 bbls under the figure for the same month a 


year previous. 


Buffalo mills reported 777,883 bbls produced during April, 74,614 bbls lower 
than the output of the previous month and 105,650 bbls below the figure for the 


same month a year previous. 


Production of durum products by nine reporting mills totaled 269,545 bbls dur- 
ing April, compared with 347,053 bbls during the previous month and 264,937 bbls 


during the same month in 1941. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 


Previous cc 


——_—-——— A pril-————_—_——_—_ 
month 1941 1940 1939 





April, 1942 
NWOPthweat oc cccccssccsscccccese 1,127,108 1,264,796 1,184,630 1,189,038 1,186,500 
CINE ga. 0's 6:0.0:6.6:0:0:09-0.8.0:0:089 2,019,173 2,117,122 2,139,269 1,955,957 1,966,226 
POPPY TPCT TOTTI UreLULiee 777,883 852,497 883,533 711,845 826,964 
Central West—Eastern Div..... $397,012 394,546 552,701 479,481 443,169 
Western Division .......... 232,310 221,991 275,398 263,592 230,591 
BOUCMORS ance cccevccescesecves +83,230 *133,813 107,749 143,350 135,044 
North Pacific Coast ............ 572,828 591,570 727,775 637,329 697,025 
0. errr er reer ee ee 5,209,544 *5,576,335 »,871,055 5,380,592 5,485,519 


*Revised,. +tPartly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


April, 1942 March, 1942 April, 1941 
269,545 347,053 264,937 
tNine mills, 
— ——_<> 


SOME IMPROVEMENT IN DEMAND 
NOTICEABLE IN FLOUR MARKET 


—p—— 


Pickup in Sales 


Not General, 


However—Bakers and Family 


Buyers Alike Apparently Without Much Interest—Shipping 
Directions Better in Southwest and at Buffalo 


An improvement in demand, although 
not at all general, is noticeable in the 
flour market. Inquiry is holding up rea- 
sonably well in the Northwest, and spring 
wheat flour mills sold 52% of their ca- 
pacity during the week ending May 2, 
compared with 55% 
during the previous 
week and 52% dur- 
ing corresponding 
period a year previ- 
ous. In the South- 

increased to 37% 
of capacity during the week, compared 


west, sales volume 
with 17% during the previous week and 
52% during the corresponding week a 
year previous. Buyers are reported on 
the sidelines by Buffalo mills. 

The business done in the Northwest 
was practically all in two days, when 
some eastern bakers took advantage of 
offers that were out when the wheat 
market advanced. The Southwest in- 
crease in sales volume was largely due 
to one big sale made to a chain baker 
too late to appear in the percentage 
figures the preceding week. 

Bakers and family buyers alike are 
apparently without much interest in the 
market, now that price ceilings and 
Washington administrators are guarding 
the costs of all things. What business 
does develop seems to be fill-in orders. 
This inactivity is due to comfortable 
bookings previously placed and lack of 
buying incentive from anything appear- 
ing in the news. 

Some improvement in shipping direc- 
tions in the Southwest and at Buffalo, 
together with reports from the field, 
bears out a continuation of steadily im- 





In the North- 
west, however, all mills could use more 
shipping directions. 

In some instances, bakers report the 
chief trouble in meeting the demand for 
greater volume is inability to secure 
skilled labor. Mounting costs of various 
ingredients and public resistance to high- 
er prices appear to be the chief retard- 
ing factors in bakers’ effort to secure 
reasonable profits. 


proving consumer buying. 


Prices on standard grades are in- 
creased about 10c bbl from a week ago 
in the Northwest, while patents remain 
unchanged in the Southwest. Quotations 
are down about 5c bbl at Buffalo. 

There is a renewal of interest in clears 
in the Northwest. These have been drag- 
ging for several weeks, but sales have 
been made recently at full mill limits. 

Clears are slightly weaker in the South- 
west, while spring first clears at Buffalo 
are unchanged after a period of softness. 

Exporting millers in the Northwest say 
they are able to get what little vessel 
space they need from Gulf ports. Cuban 
and South American buyers are taken 
care of for the time being, so that cur- 
rent foreign sales are insignificant. 

Export business in the Southwest and 
at Buffalo is little more than routine, 
while no new foreign business is reported 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The immediate reaction to the estab- 
lishment of price ceilings on millfeed 
was higher values. Millers and jobbers 
sought to obtain as great a premium as 
possible on all offerings before the ceil- 
ings go into effect on May 11. The high- 
er prices met a shrinking demand, how- 
ever, as buyers were inclined to sit 





back and await the reductions forced 
under the order. 

Prices have been adjusted downward 
as a result of these factors and current 
levels are around the ceiling levels as 
set up under the OPA order. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 27,263 bbls during the week 
ending May 2 over the output of the 
previous week. Production of south- 
western mills showed an increase of 26,- 
771 bbls during the week. Buffalo mills 
reported output of 2,730 bbls under the 
production of the week previous. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
DEMAND INDIFFERENT 


The millfeed futures market continues 
dull and uninteresting due to uncertainty 
of legislation affecting prices and antici- 
pated increase in minimum weight in 

loading. Prices show 
an upward tendency. 
Demand is indiffer- 
ent. Trading is 
practically confined 
to spreading. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 4: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
a Serer ey T 36.25 36.35 37.35 
Se vadasacieadeba 35.50 33.40 34.85 
BO. se vorevexseves 34.25 31.50 33.35 
August ...... -- 38.76 31.25 32.45 
September ... -. 33.00 31.25 32.25 
CORRNOE cece escvess 33.00 31.25 32.10 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 4: 


Bran Shorts 


DE  vescxecieetnechceaneyes 33.00 33.50 
Nr ere tre sr re eee 30.25 33.25 
Neer tr rrr 28.25 32.25 
pe METER CERT TRE TTL 28.20 31.25 


All quotations bid. 
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SHIPPING PLAN CHEERS 
BURLAP TRADE LITTLE 


New York, N. Y.—A slight note of 
optimism was apparent in the burlap 
trade this week over the possibility of 
shipping supplies by rail cross-country 
from Calcutta to Bombay. If adequate 
shipping facilities were available to for- 
ward such supplies to this country, they 
would be of material assistance in and 
lieving the tight situation, but the trade 
in general does not seem to consider the 
plan feasible. 

It is estimated that a backlog of ap- 
proximately 250,000,000 Ibs has piled up 
at Calcutta awaiting shipping possibili- 
ties, and if the plan could be worked 
out to handle a heavy daily volume, this 
backlog could be gradually decreased 
and our stocks here built up. 

The diminishing supply of burlap avail- 
able for bagging purposes causes in- 
creasing importance to be placed on the 
recent WPB order converting looms to 
cotton bagging materials. As reported 
before, a plentiful addition to supplies 
is anticipated as a result of the move, 
and substantial quantities of sheetings 
suitable for bagging have already been 
promised from future production. 

Progress is also reported in substitu- 
tion of cotton bagging for jute bale 
coverings. It is now estimated that 
about 2,500,000 bales of this year’s cot- 
ton will be wrapped with the lighter 
weight cotton material. 

At present the burlap market is rather 
quiet with trading confined principally 
to liquidation of traders’ stocks. Ameri- 
can shippers seem inclined to clean up 
their books before contracting for addi- 
tional business. 

The cotton market fell off the latter 





WHEAT MILLFEED PRICES DECLINE 
AS CEILINGS ARE SET 


—— 


Some Let-up in Demand, Slightly Freer Offerings for Prompt 
and May Shipments Also Are Influences—Oilseed 
Meals Show Further Slight Declines 


Wheat millfeed prices finally have been 
adjusted downward, influenced by some 
let-up in demand, slightly freer offerings 
for prompt and May shipments and de- 
velopments which took place relative to 
the establishment of price ceilings. Oil 
seed meals show further 
slight declines but heavier 
bookings made at the lower 
levels have steadied the sit- 
uation. Price ceilings on 
feeds as announced by the 
Office of Price Administra- 
tion are the highest prices received by 
sellers during March, 1942. These ceil- 
ings, however, do not apply to sales or 
deliveries of raw or unprocessed agricul- 
tural commodities which are sold in 
substantially their original state or to 
linseed cake or meal and mixed feed 
for animals. 

Influenced by the sharp drop in wheat 
feeds and some decline in high protein 
concentrates, the Department of Agri- 
culture’s index number of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices dropped three points to 
167.3 on April 28, compared with 170.3 
a week previous and 110.8 a year pre- 
vious. 

Influenced by a downward trend in 
grains and soybeans, prices for oil seed 
cakes and meals are further reduced. At 
the lower levels, however, heavier book- 





ings have been made, a good portion of 
which were for near-by shipments. This 
again has given processors sufficient ship- 
ping directions to take care of current 
production and with less selling pressure 
in evidence, the situation on both soy- 
bean meal and linseed meal shows 4 
noticeable steadying. Offerings of both 
of these items, however, remain plenti- 
ful and users find no difficulty in securing 
supplies both for prompt and deferred 
shipments at generally quoted prices. A 
fair to moderately good demand prevails 
from feeders in the northern feeding 
areas, but the availability of abundant 
green feeds limits consumer demand in 
the south and southwestern areas. 
Prices on both gluten feed and gluten 
meal are lower. A reduction of $2 ‘on 
has been made on gluten feed for last 
half of April shipment and gluten meal 
quotations are $1 ton under those pre- 
viously quoted for May delivery. Gluten 
feed for first half of May shipment is 
held at 50c over the April price and last 
half of May at $1 over the April price. 
There is no change in the price of hom- 
iny feed at most of the important mar- 
kets, but this feed is now considered 
quite attractively priced compared with 
the price of corn. Demand from mixed 
feed manufacturers is fair to good for 
the limited stocks which are offered. 
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rt of the week due to uncertainty over 
Washington developments and confu- 
sion over cotton goods ceilings. The 
OPA ceiling prices on all cotton goods 
and yarns are based on the March high 
of 20.37¢ for the 10 spot cotton mar- 
kets. Hedge selling was relatively light, 
and a good amount of trade buying was 
noted. 

Closing futures prices on the New 
York cotton market May | were: 


May (nominal) ............ $19.22 
Daly .ccccccccccscvcccccces 19.45 
ELE Cree ee ere 19.66 
DecemBOP oc. cccsccss 19.75@19.76 
January (nominal) ......... 19.78 
March (nominal)........... 19.89 
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LOAN PLAN BOLSTERS 
FADING WHEAT PRICES 


Generally Excellent Crop Outlook and Rec- 
ord Carry-over Stocks Keep Market on 
Easy Side—Canadian Shipments Heavy 
The continued favorable new crop out- 

look and the large holdover of old wheat 
are keeping the wheat market on the 
easy The recent price control 
action also contributed to weakness, al- 
though the announcement of increased 
parity payments and 
a 1942 loan schedule 
about 16¢ bu higher 
than last year’s av- 
erage rate 
served as strength- 
ening influences and brought a healthier 
tone to the market. 

Factors now operating tending to low- 
er prices include: generally excellent win- 
ter wheat crop prospects; generous rains 
in wide areas of western Canada; and 
President Roosevelt’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram. 

Factors tending to raise prices in- 
clude: crop production in India and 
South Africa is reported to be below 
average; Canada’s wheat surplus now is 
107,000,000 bus less than last year with 
shipments heavy; and extensive flood 
damage in the Balkans. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a 1942 wheat loan sched- 
ule averaging about $1.14 bu on the farm, 
which compares with the 1941 average of 
98c. General provisions of the loan pro- 
gram are similar to those of the 1941 pro- 
gram. The spreads between loan rates 
on the farm and at basic terminal mar- 
kets are about the same as last year. 

The loans will be available through 
Dec. 31, 1942, and will mature on demand, 
but not later than April 30, 1943. Stor- 
age allowance of 7c bu will be allowed in 
addition to the loan value for wheat 
stored on the farm and the allowance 
will be made in advance to stimulate 
construction of new storage structures 
and repairs to old bins. 

All unredeemed 1941 wheat loans ma- 


side. 


loan 





neateeenteeemmmeneneteemeemmmenmmetnnennnt 
NO MORE COOKERS 

There won’t be any more of the 
“fireless cookers”—the grain storage 
tanks made of iron or steel which 
have been spread over the country- 
side in recent years. Along with corn 
cribs made of iron or steel, their 
manufacture for civilian use was pro- 
hibited by the War Production Board 
on May 5. 


——— 
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tured on April 30. A _ report as of 
April 18 indicated 303,109,000 bus re- 
maining under loan at that time, of which 
194,518,000 bus were stored in public 
warehouses. The public warehouse stocks 
will likely be turned over immediately 
to the CCC but a considerable amount 
of the farm stored wheat especially that 
in sound condition will likely be resealed 
and kept on farms. In addition to the 
amount of unredeemed 1941 wheat which 
came to them on April 30, the quantity 
held by the CCC from previous crops was 
reported on April 25 at 120,700,000 bus. 
Prospects for winter wheat continue 
generally favorable and the crop is mak- 
ing satisfactory advance except in the 
more eastern states, where rain is need- 
ed. Growth has been very rapid in the 
eastern belt and there are already com- 
plaints of lodging. Dry weather, how- 
ever, would probably bring considerable 
recovery. In Texas wheat has made ex- 
cellent progress in the principal produc- 
ing northwestern area and the crop is 
good generally in Oklahoma, except in 
areas of heavy greenbug damage. 
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PRIORITY PROCEDURE 
IS CONVENTION TOPIC 


American Millers Association Told Why 
Tighter Situation Impends—Needed 
Repairs Probably Available 





Cincinnati, Onto.—At the opening 
session of the annual convention of the 
American Millers Association, at the 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, on May 5, 
Clarence C. Abbott, of the WPB field 
office, explained why priority proced- 
ures must inevitably become tighter. 
He pointed out, however, that the elim- 
ination of many things once considered 
necessary in our daily activities would 
help supply essential industry with 
equipment and supplies it must have. 

Blanket repair rating A-10 was becom- 
ing more inadequate each day, Mr. Ab- 
bott said, but he was of the opinion that 
needed ratings could be obtained. He 
described a production requirements plan 
and said it might become mandatory. 
Millers were urged to investigate it and 
weigh its possibilities. 

Perry Hayden, Hayden Flour Mills, 
Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., urged millers to 
“scout business possibilities” of their 
“own back yards.” 

R. S. Robertson, president of the asso- 
ciation, talked about legislative problems 
that affect the miller’s business, and the 
need for diversified products in the small 
mill was stressed by Joe Robertson, 
consulting chemist for the A.M.A. Mr. 
Robertson illustrated a “three-grade in- 
side straight system” for controlling flour 
stream quality to meet the demands of 
the trade, and declared that owners and 
managers of small mills today must un- 
derstand the problems of production and 
their importance and must be willing to 
provide equipment necessary for control 
work. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, spoke on the subject of the impor- 
tance of calcium as a part of the en- 
riched flour standards and discussed 
the activities of labor and governmental 
agencies as they affect “small business.” 

John Sugg, of Werthan Bag Co., de- 
scribed many changes in bag manufactur- 
ing that have been made under war con- 
ditions, and explained what millers must 
do to obtain new and used bags. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 


for More Than » » ® 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 

(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) , 
Previous May 3, May 4, May 6, 

May 2, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
Northwest ....csccccscccccsccee *282,235 254,972 254,568 316,911 267,346 
Bouth west ..cccsccccccsccccvess 487,291 460,520 459,992 477,582 433,701 
BOUMMIO ccc ccccccccsccccccccccs 182,869 185,599 181,974 183,342 214,106 
Central West—Eastern Division. *106,389 83,127 120,745 99,432 110,391 
Western Division ..........- 63,502 58,849 63,228 54,490 71,370 
BOWMORE ccccccccscccccsvesore 419,656 21,240 27,277 34,385 32,723 
North Pacific Coast ........++. 116,510 130,835 161,718 139,894 174,876 
WORN .ccccacssecccsccccese 1,258,452 1,195,142 1,269,502 1,306,036 1,304,513 


*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 


—Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 
ly it 











~ c July .) 
May 4, May 6, May 2, May 3, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 

56 40 13,532,319 12,728,515 
69 63 22,430,228 21,411,964 
63 72 8,668,479 8,660,357 
57 68 5,086,643 5,406,909 
46 61 2,469,010 2,647,008 
64 56 852,337 1,285,506 
65 79 5,394,587 6,502,815 
62 65 58,433,603 58,643,074 





May 2 Previous May 3, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 51 46 45 
Southwest ....... 69 65 . 65 
Buffalo ...cc.cees 52 63 62 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 56 52 67 
Western Div. .. 54 50 54 
Southeast ........ 43 44 54 
N. Pacific Coast.. 57 64 78 
WOtRIS csvcce 59 57 60 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 26-May 2.. 415,500 266,289 64 
Previous week 415,500 273,565 66 
YOOr O80 ...00.. 415,500 274,818 66 
Two years ago... 398,400 272,392 68 
Five-year AVErage .......eee erences 63 
Ten-year AVETAZE ....-ceeeeeeeeces 62 
Kansas City 
April 26-May 2.. 180,000 137,550 77 
Previous week 180,000 109,254 61 
Tee GOR cesenes 180,000 106,303 59 
Two years ago... 180,000 124,814 69 
Five-year @VerTage .....ceeccececeee 67 
TeN-YeAr AVETABC ....ccecccccccccs 65 
Wichita 
April 26-May 2.. 56,700 40,429 71 
Previous week 56,700 35,261 62 
WOOP OHO cccocce 56,700 37,023 65 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,499 63 
Salina 
April 26-May 2.. 56,100 43,023 77 
Previous week 56,100 42,450 75 
YOGP GOO .ccsses 56,100 41,848 75 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,877 80 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 130,800 58,070 44 
Previous week 130,800 65,365 50 
TOP GOO siccess 135,600 91,125 69 
Two years ago... 142,800 $2,712 58 
FivV@-YOGr A@VETAGE ....ccccccccccces 59 
POMsVORF BVOTERO 2 cc ccsccecccccese 60 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.. _ 73,400 58,440 80 
Previous week * 73,400 57,349 78 
Year ago ......- 74,800 70,593 95 
Two years ago... 74,600 57,182 77 
Five-year @VCTagme .... cece scccceces 77 
TON-VORAF AVETASTE ...ccccsccccesecs 66 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 294,600 182,869 62 
Previous week 294,600 185,599 63 
Year ago ....... 298,800 181,974 62 
Two years ago... 296,900 183,342 63 
Five-year AVerage .....-.eceeeeeees 65 
TeN-yOMr AVETAGE 2... ccccscccccce 67 
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in Minnesota, in- 


Principal interior mills 
eluding Duluth, St. 


Paul, 


South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly 
capacity 

bbls 

April 26-May 2.. 376,950 
Previous week 376,950 
wee BOO icanéus 389,550 
Two years ago... 393,150 


Five-year average ........ 


Ten-year average 
*Production for current 
estimated. 


North Dakota, 
Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

*181,905 48 

176,137 46 

187,780 48 

205,297 53 

ieedeeder 44 
errr 44 


week was partly 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 180,300 100,360 55 
Previous week 180,300 78,835 44 
One GOD ccccccss 179,100 66,788 37 
Two years ago... 180,900 111,614 62 
PEVO<VORP GVOTARO 20 cicccccscccecce 45 
WEP ONE GUUTNSS cccccacewessssecs 43 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 





Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: - 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 26-May 2..*190,315 106,389 56 
Previous week 161,340 83,127 52 
BORP BOO: cciaces 179,820 120,745 67 
Two years ago... 174,660 99,432 57 
POVO<FORE GVOTORS ciccccccccsscvrse 54 
ED CD cv e ws 495.6 6K 4 5 54 
*Partly estimated. 
Western Division 
Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 26-May 2.. 117,600 63,502 54 
Previous week 117,600 58,849 50 
WOOF BOO ocsevecs 117,600 63,228 54 
Two years ago... 117,600 54,490 46 
PIvVG-VOOF QVETARE 2c cccsccccicovees 52 
Ten-year Average .......eeeeeeeees 52 
THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aprils 26-May 2.. *46,200 19,656 43 
Previous week 48,300 21,240 44 
Year O80 .....6. 19,800 54 
Two years ago... 53,400 64 
Five-year @V@rage .....--eeeeeeeeee 57 
Ten-year AVETARE 2... ccc cece resees 58 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest—-, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 





--—Buffalo—, 


7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
April 26-May 2.. 23,645 1,065,705 10,702 524,706 6,858 326,442 41,205 1,916,853 
Previous week 20,699 9,722 6,960 37,381 
Two weeks ago.. 21,701 9,640 6,592 37,933 
Terre 21,671 1,003,525 9,751 481,356 6,824 324,842 38,246 1,809,723 
1940 22,319 987,984 12,089 497,991 6,875 311,849 41,283 1,797,824 
1939 20,110 970,752 10,050 505,941 8,029 333,373 38,139 1,810,066 
1938 20,409 973,935 9,605 464,426 6,085 315,498 36,099 1,753,859 
Five-yr. average 21,631 1,000,380 10,439 494,884 6,934 322,401 39,004 1,817,665 
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South-Centrol Kansas Wheat 
Conditian Is 50% of Normal 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The wheat condi- 
tion in the vicinity of Wichita is about 
50% of normal, according to estimates 
of A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent, 
and that estimate is about the same for 
other counties in the south central Kan- 
sas area. Wheat was planted either too 
early or too late last fall, according to 
Mr. Stephenson. 

He figures that about 25% was planted 
prior to the fly-free date, which comes 
in the second this 
latitude. The part that went into the 
ground too early is severely fly infested. 


week in October in 


Last year the fly did some damage. The 
Hessian flies that were produced in some 
of the fields a year ago spread over a 
wide area and deposited their eggs in 
much of the early seeded wheat as the 
Just 
how much will be destroyed by the fly 


sprouts came through the ground. 


will not be apparent until about 10 days 


before harvest. Reports from farmers 


To Arrest Wheat Growth 





x 


regarding the color of their wheat indi- 
cate that the damage will be consider- 
able. 

The rains of October, which ran into 
November retarded the other wheat seed- 
ing until from six weeks to two months 
behind normal. Favorable weather has 
the late wheat Heavy 
rains in April, which totaled more than 


helped along. 


seven inches to establish a record for 
that month at the Wichita station, have 
damaged some lowland wheat but helped 
most of it, Mr. Stephenson reports. 

But in spite of favorable winter and 
spring weather, the wheat came out of 
It is behind the 


normal season so far that Mr. Stephen- 


the winter very small. 


son believes it will come to harvest four 
And there he 
danger. Every day maturity is delayed 
adds to the peril of 


or five days late. sees 


rust, which has 
caught late wheat for several years. It 
is on that basis that he estimates 50% 


of a crop. 


Southwest Farmers Hope for 
Persistently Windy, Dry Days 


The southwestern winter wheat has 
progressed into May without damage or 
loss, except by flood, in the Arkansas 
river Valley. Never was there such beau- 
tiful wheat. 
The 
feet high. 


the other. 


The broad leaves are dark. 
very thick, nearly 
Field after field is just like 


stands are two 


There have been several windy days 
and some cool nights. Now that late 


frost dates are passing, farmers are hop- 
ing for plenty of windy, dry, cool days. 
They say that they hope it gets dry 
enough that everone will complain of 
wheat burning. Unless this growth is 
arrested, it will be much taller than Jast 
year and even now after a heavy rain 
Wind and dry 
weather can shorten the straw or rather 


some fields lodge badly. 

prevent it growing so tall. Farmers can- 
not help remembering last year when 
millions and millions of bushels were lost 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 170,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Onr.—A cable from the Ca- 
nadian trade commissioner at Melbourne, 
dated April 18, gives the latest informa- 
tion about Australian wheat and flour. 
Wheat production for the season 1941-42 
will be about 170,000,000 bus. Official 
prices are unchanged. 

Recent exports of flour in 150-lb sacks 
to Colombo were authorized on a basis 
of $35.20 ton, f.o.b., Melbourne. Orders 
for food controllers at Ceylon and Mau- 
ritius were executed on a basis of $31.90 
and $35.42 f.o.b., 
spectively. Wheat production for the 
season 1942-43 is anticipated to be re- 
duced by one third of average produc- 
tion. Moisture conditions for sowing 
cereal crops are not generally favorable. 


ton, Melbourne, re- 


wet weather. ‘Tall 
straw and lodged wheat double harvest 


through excessive 
expense. 

The reported favorable vote on the 
the 
That is dependent in 


quota solves, temporarily at least, 
problem of price. 
part on whether or not farmers can find 
suitable storage so that they can get 
Material for build- 
ing is far from adequate. 


loans on the wheat. 
Steel bins are 
being brought from the corn belt in Iowa. 
These are designed to take over wheat 
now in store on farms belonging to Com- 
modity Credit Corp, and will be of some 
help. 

The flood in the Arkansas 
damaged a lot of wheat. 


river has 
The river is 
two miles wide in some places and thou- 
The 
stage of the river is higher than in any 
other public record or the knowledge of 
C. C. Isevy. 


sands of acres have been inundated. 


men. 


<-- 


NORTHWEST CROPS BENEFIT 
FROM GENERAL HEAVY RAINS 


MInNeEApoLis, Minn.—Heavy rains fell 
over most of the Northwest last week. 
Even South Dakota got a general soak- 
ing. The rains will probably cut into 
the anticipated wheat acreage some, but 
the good they will do will more than off- 
set any decrease in acreage. 

Many sections needed surface moisture 
to give newly seeded grain a good start. 
From the standpoint of surface and sub- 
soil moisture reserve, the Northwest is 
now in good condition. There are, of 
course, still a few localities that could 
do with more rain, chiefly in Montana. 
Any decrease in wheat 


acreage may 


mean that more flax will be seeded, and 
this is all to the good. 

Under date of April 5, the Occident 
Elevator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has this to say: “We had a 
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cold, wet week throughout the territory. 
It was very wet in parts of North Da- 
kota, some points reporting up to 4 in 
of moisture. Naturally, field and seed- 
ing operations were very much delayed, 
but some progress was made. However, 
our estimate last week that wheat seeding 
will not be completed until May 10 still 
holds, especially in the northern and cen- 
tral areas. 

“Farmers rarely plant spring bread 
wheat in North Dakota and Montana 
after May 10, and this wheat acreage 
which they are not able to complete the 
seeding of by then will be put into red 
durum, flax and coarse grains. 

“The early seeded wheat is coming up 
throughout the territory, and looks fine.” 
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WINTER TRIES RETURN 
TO WESTERN CANADA 
AND ALMOST SUCCEEDS 


Man.—Winter tried des- 
perately to return to western Canada last 
week. It Tempera- 
tures dropped below freezing at several 
points. Generous rains fell over major 
sections of the agricultural areas of the 
three prairie provinces and seeding op- 


WINNIPEG, 


almost succeeded. 


erations were seriously hampered. Light 
snow fell at scattered points late in the 
week, but disappeared almost as quickly 
as it fell. 

Over a large acreage in the southern 
half of Manitoba the soil is so saturated 
that many fields are under water. In 
some of these districts no seeding has 
been done and, even with ideal weather, 
it is doubtful if work will get under way 
until the close of the current week. Sur- 
face and subsoil moisture conditions ir 
Manitoba are excellent. 

Heavy rains occurred over most of 
Saskatchewan, particularly the dry areas, 
and surface moisture supplies are con- 
sidered satisfactory for the germination 
of the crop. Subsoil reserves over large 
sections, however, are negligible. 
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FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROPS 


PortTLAND, OrEecon.— Crop conditions 
continue favorable in the Pacific North- 
west, but continued rains have held back 





growth to some extent. The soil mois- 
ture is the best it has been in years, thus 
providing the plant with ample reserves 
before going into warm weather. ° 

Spring seeding has been a little de- 
layed, and the cold spring has held back 
spring wheat more than winter. The bulk 
of the wheat is winter sown, so the next 
danger to the crop will be through un- 
hot weather. Percentage of 
damage from hot weather has always 
been extremely small in winter wheat, 
however. 


seasonal 
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INDIANA WHEAT MAKES 
SATISFACTORY GROWTH 


INDIAN APOLIS, 





Inp.—Weather condi- 
tions during the week were decidedly 
more favorable from all agricultural 
standpoints, according to the report from 
the local weather bureau on crop and 
weather conditions in Indiana. 

Winter wheat made satisfactory growth 
and shows considerable improvement on 
previously reported yellow areas, al- 
though the worst spots have not yet 
recovered. 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA.—Further 
rains have made soil condition fine except 
in southern and central Buenos Aires and 
the Pampa territory where it is dry, 
Wheat seeding is under way in the north 
where moisture supplies are ample. Pro. 
jected decrease of 10 to 15% in the wheat 
Re. 
duction may not exceed 5%, if that much, 

If farmers do not reduce their acreage 
in accordance with the government's sug. 
gestion, the latter may take reprisals next 
year by forcing producers to hold back 
supplies without sale. The government 
would grant a moderate loan but would 
refuse to buy and pay in full until! the 
wheat could be marketed abroad. This 
plan is under discussion, but farmers are 
not likely to be influenced by the threat. 

Shipments to Spain continue, and that 
country’s wheat engagements are not far 
from being filled. The Spanish have ap- 
proached Argentina for another lot—pre- 
sumably 6,000,000 bus—although they have 
not paid for shipments against the last 
sale. 

Brazil and the United Kingdom are 
about the only other takers of Argentine 
The latter has done little, or 
nothing, for several weeks in the way of 


acreage is unlikely of attainment. 


wheat. 


new business. 











OKLAHOMA WHEAT IN GOOD 
TO EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Oxianoma Crry, Oxia. — Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop on the whole is in good to 
excellent condition despite greenbug dam- 
age and some rain and flood damage. 
While greenbug infestation is spreading 
in the northern counties, the 
area which was particularly hard hit, is 


southern 


showing a decrease of the menace. 

Not so bright a picture is the condi- 
tion of oats and barley in the southern 
and southwestern sectors of the state, 
where greenbugs have destroyed a great 
portion of these crops, and much acreage 
will be plowed up for the seeding of other 
crops, probably grain sorghums. 

Wet weather during the week pre- 
vented planting of corn in most portions 
of the state, and there still remains a 
large acreage to be seeded. Excessive 
wet weather has deteriorated the crop 
which is up with the exception of a lim- 
ited acreage in central counties. 
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KANSAS LOWLANDS HIT BY 
ARKANSAS RIVER FLOOD 


Hurcurinson, Kansas.—Lowlands along 
the shallow 
western state line to Wichita have been 
inundated in the past fortnight in the 
worst within 





Arkansas River from the 


rampage of the stream 
memory of old-timers. An as yet unesti- 
mated wheat acreage was flooded and 
considerable damage has been done to 
mill and elevator property, taken as 4 
whole. No individual loss will be great, 
however. 

The river, fed by torrents in Colo- 
rado and melting snow from the moun- 
tains, covered large areas. Garden 
City, Dodge City, Larned, Kinsley, Great 
Bend and Hutchinson were menaced. 
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CAKE BAKERS’! 


A Cahe can be no better than the ingredients 


By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 


“BUTTERCUP” Wheat, grown only in the river bot- 
tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 
finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 
expert grain men, this famous wheat is used exclusively 
by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 
characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake Baker today. 


Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection of the best flours for Cake 


purposes. 
& 


Flour is your basic raw material. /t must be good! 


USE VALIER’S 
All Superior Cake Flours 
DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Nutrition 
* 


* 


First Grants to Be Devoted to Problems of Allied Food Supply 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., recently organized with 
the support of the food industry, will 
make its first series of grants, to promote 
research and education in the science of 
nutrition, effective July 1, 1942, accord- 
ing to an announcement by George A. 
Sloan, president of the foundation. 

Grants will go to established institu- 


Foundation Wi 
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* 


tions in the United States and Canada. 
The first series will be made following 
action to be taken by the foundation 
trustees at their May meeting. 
“Problems of critical importance in 
the war emergency will be given pri- 
mary consideration,” Mr. Sloan said. 
“Food supplies for our allies and for 
specialized divisions of our armed forces 


ll Serve 
x OK 


* 


as they spread to the far corners of the 
earth cannot be provided without care- 
ful planning and adequate precautions. 

“Grants will also be made in the sup- 
port of projects that have a direct bear- 
ing upon public health. There is obvious 
need for more information concerning 
the relation of diets to dental caries, and 
much remains to be discovered regarding 


War Needs 





Attend the ASSOCIATED RETAIL 
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UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE 
BONDS 
STAMPS 


Upp 


For Better 
Baking use — 
RED x STAR YEAST 
RED STAR YEAST FOOD 
RED STAR MALT SYRUP 





Oe in «a he. sean. ¢ aah ae all 
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* Help build fighting men . 
women who can take a man’s job 
. .. kids who can help at home! Do 
it with a “fightin’ food” — EN- 
RICHED BREAD! 

Vigor. Health. Vitality. These 
are the fundamentals of fighters. 
Give it to them your way — with 
ENRICHED BREAD. 


BAKERS OF AMERICA CONFERENCE, June 8th and 9th, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Produce it with RED STAR En- 
riched B, YEAST — your depend- 
able, economical, effective means of 
making that better bread essential 


to winning this war. 


Red Star Yeast and Products 


Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Make Enriched Bread with 


RED*STAR 
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the nutritional requirements of infants, 
growing children and people in old age. 

“The foundation’s long time program, 
however, will place greatest emphasis 
upon fundamental research to advance 
the frontiers of science. The public wil] 
benefit from the program in terms of 
better health and a more stable scientific 
industry. A part of the long time pro- 
gram will be started this year. The 
search tor new vitamins and trace min- 
erals is still far from being finished; 
and knowledge concerning the role of 
vitamins, minerals and other foodstuffs 
inside the body is fragmentary. 

“Although war conditions muke it 
necessary to give major attention to im- 
mediate urgent problems, it is evident 
to research and educational leaders, and 
to government officials alike, that « rea- 
sonable number of young men and 
women must be trained in the basic sci- 
ences. More men than are available are 
already needed for key positions in the 
government service and for emergency 
replacements in civilian life. Intensive, 
fundamental research provides their best 
training ground. 

“The need for speeding up application 
of the science of nutrition to obtain 
maximum national efficiency and a better 
level of public health is also recognized 
by the foundation. Hence, part of the 
foundation’s funds will be used to aid in 
carrying the fruits of the research lab- 
oratories to the ‘man in the street.’ 

“In the long run, research in nutrition 
should mean ‘good food and better health 
for everyone.’ ” 

On the foundation board of trustees 
are: Karl T. Compton, chairman, presi- 
dent Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology; James S. Adams, president 
Standard Brands, Inc; Frederick beers, 
vice president National Biscuit Co; 
Carlyle H. Black, vice president Ameri- 
can Can Co; Cason J. Callaway, Hamil- 
ton, Ga; W. C. Coffey, president Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Carle C. Conway, 
chairman Continental Can Co; Daniel W. 
Creeden, president Libby,: McNeill & 
Libby; Charles Wesley Dunn, attorney; 
J. Stafford Ellithorp, Jr., vice president 
Beech-Nut Packing Co; Clarence Fran- 
cis, president General Foods Corp; Ralph 
Hayes, vice president Coca Cola Co; 
John Holmes, president Swift & Co; 
Charles Glen King, scientific director of 
the foundation; J. Preston Levis, presi- 
dent Owens-Illinois Glass Co; James Mc- 
Gowan, Jr., vice president Campbell 
Soup Co; Hugh O’Donnell, president 
Notre Dame University ; Thomas Perran, 
surgeon general U. S. Public Health 
Service; Russell G. Partridge, represent- 
ing United Fruit Co; George V. Robbins, 
vice president California Packing Corp; 
Morris Sayre, vice president Corn )’rod- 
ucts Refining Co; George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Nutrition Foundation; R. 
Douglas Stuart, 1st vice president The 
Quaker Oats Co; Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Chancellor Stanford University; . L. 
Wilson, Asst. Director (Nutrition), Of 
fice of Defense Health & Welfare Serv- 
ices; Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi Free Syn 
gogue. 

The founders include: American Can 
Co; Beech-Nut Packing Co; California 
Packing Co; Campbell Soup Co; The Coca 
Cola Co; Continental Can Co, Inc; Cor? 
Products Refining Co; General Foods 
Corp; H. J. Heinz Co; Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby; National Biscuit Co; Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co; The Quaker Oats C0: 
Standard Brands, Inc; Swift & Co: and 
United Fruit Co. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect “tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





WE ARE COMPLETELY SOLD ON THE MERITS OF WHITE 

BREAD ENRICHMENT. BUT WE SIMPLY ARE NOT GOING 

TO WORRY ABOUT ALL THE NEW MILLING AND BAKING 
GADGETS THAT BLOSSOM EVERY HOUR OR SO. 


We are not one to hold back, but we do have an abiding faith 
in a loaf of good wholesome white bread. 


The truth is we are just a little mill out here in the country 
trying every day to make the very best flour that ever was out 
of the fine wheat growing all around us. 


So, we feel pretty laggard sometimes. Yet we cannot yet see 
our way clear to turning ’bout-face on a life-time job. 


Besides, we simply do not know of anything better than fine 
flour, milled with painstaking care from this superlative 
Kansas turkey-type wheat. 


We offer it to you for what it is and with 100% confidence in 
your liking it. Of course, we will “enrich” it if you like. 


AANOLD OF Steal 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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Wheat Germ in Commercial Bread Production 
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ITH the advent of the enrich- 
\ V ment program there has been 
much discussion in the baking 


industry concerning the incorporation 
of wheat germ in flour or doughs and 
the relative advantages of long and 
short extraction flours. 

Since both these subjects have such 
a direct bearing on our modern meth- 
ods of production, it is of interest that 


By Betty Sullivan 


we review some of the fundamentals 
of milling. 

Let a straight line represent all of 
the wheat berry or, if you will, whole 
wheat flour with nothing removed. 
Since, in practice, approximately 30% 
of the weight of the wheat kernel is 
feed consisting of equal parts of bran 
and shorts with 2 to 8% germ, we 
remove these parts and illustrate the 


.. L0 Increase Sales 
Under Present Conditions! 


ODAY’S wartime problems need solu- 
ype geared up to today! D.C.A. has 
a successful, practical plan that can increase 
sales and profits for a limited number of 
bakers who have facilities for baking sweet 


goods. 


It is a new, tried, proven product... 
backed by the same D.C.A. sound, dynamic 
merchandising ideas and leadership that 
have shot up donut sales to their present 


all-time high. 


balance or ali of the flour obtained 
from a given wheat by another line. 
This in its entirety is a straight flour, 
usually called a 100% straight. If, now, 
we remove 5% of the lowest grade flour 
or flour containing the most bran and 
germ, we have left a 95% extraction 
flour. If 25% of the flour fraction 
having the most feed is removed, we 
have left 75% of the flour (mostly from 


E RESTRICTIONS 
. ss ”™. 





supply of ingredients . . . is a PLUS item 
that your routemen will be glad to handle 
because it fits in with your method of sell- 
ing more goods at best stops. 


The plan is simple and complete, from 


raw ingredients to finished merchandising 


diately. 


The new product will sell well at a good 


price... is made by you with lower labor 
costs ... assures you of an uninterrupted 





a> 
to 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Ave. » New York City 


And all principal cities. 


presentation . . 


. done with the attention 
to detail that D.C.A. is famous for. If you 
like the plan, it is all ready for you. You 
can put it into operation on a test imme- 


Interested? Clip coupon below or wire 
in for details! (No obligation.) 
ee 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Rush me complete facts about your new product 
and plan that increases sales under present conditions. 


Me ee Ce ee Ore er ee ee een is 
.. Toronto...London Bakery COOH OREHORE SEE CE EEeLeSeeEedS eS eeOSE ELE EES sececeece 
Perey ia oreaaseeueeesase hee wees Cee ek ovece 
& , 
4 i ae ee eee ee eases BMG. soniece aevccecee oom 
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the endosperm), or a 75% patent. The 
remaining 25% clear which is removed 
is a combined clear or, if a few per cent 
of the lowest grade streams are re. 
moved, a fancy clear. 

The reason we remove from flour all 
the feed possible in our present milling 
methods is that bran, germ and shorts 
by themselves have no baking value at 
all. Although the protein of these frac. 
tions is higher than flour, its character 
is different from the gluten of flour, 
and when such feeds are fermented with 
yeast, salt and water, they will not hold 
the gas developed during fermentation, 
Hence, from any given wheat the more 
effective the removal of the germ and 
bran the better are the working prop- 
erties and baking characteristics of the 
flour. 

There are two main types of lower 
grade streams. One kind is flour con- 
taining germy stock, and the other flour 
containing branny stock. Bran is con- 
siderably greater in amount than germ, 
making up about 15% of the weight 
of the wheat, whereas germ amounts to 
only 3% at most. The higher ash and 
higher protein in longer extraction flours 
come from both the germy and }yranny 
streams. From the point of view of 
dough handling and baking character- 
istics, it is important to know which 
type of low grade 
nates. 


stream predomi- 

In spite of the relatively small amount 
of germ, its action on the baking quality 
of flour is very pronounced. 
streams are short and sticky. Germ 
contains a compound containing sulphur 
called glutathione, which acts on the 
gluten of flour, causing the dough to 
soften. 


Germy 


Bran, on the other hand, though 
adversely affecting the baking proper- 
ties of flour, increasing the ash and 
producing a poorer color, is less dele- 
terious than germ. 

It is not surprising that through the 
past centuries the trend in milling has 
been in the direction of as complete as 
possible a removal of those parts of the 
wheat kernel which when baked gave 
loaves of bread of poor uniformity, 
volume and grain. 

A process has been patented for the 
incorporation of a large percentage of 
the germ naturally present in the wheat 
into the: flour during milling. Essential- 
ly this procedure amounts to increased 
aeration through the grinding and puri- 
fying machines with the result that the 
germ can be pulverized more readily 
and ground up with the endosperm. It 
is claimed that this kind of flour has 
satisfactory baking qualities. This is 
true if the wheat mix is strong enough 
so that the flour can carry a certain 
amount of germ. 

Each succeeding year our know ledge 
of nutrition is advanced, and although 
it has been known for years tha‘ the 
feed separated from flour had a high 
amount of certain vitamins and min- 
erals, there was not much data avail- 
able on the distribution of some of 
these vitamins in various milling frac 
tions. Now, the situation is changed, 
but our information is still far from 
complete. 

Wheat is an excellent source of the 
vitamins of the “B” group which in 
clude, among others, thiamin or vita 
min B,, riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine 
and pantothenic acid. The shorts and 
red dog flour contribute the larges! 
fraction of these vitamins. In milling 
only about 15% of the vitamin B, and 
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GOOD WHEAT 


FOUR | GOOD FLOUR 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" 
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From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 
quality straight down the line. We know that fine 
wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker 
knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 

Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 










GOOD BAKING 


a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 
Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 
Remember — quality is the surest foundation 


for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the niacin is found in the patent, but 
on some of the other vitamins of the 
“B” group, such as riboflavin, pyri- 
doxine and pantothenic acid, the loss 
in milling is not so great and flour con- 
tains a much larger percentage of these 
vitamins as compared to the wheat than 
is the case with vitamin B,, which has 
been the most thoroughly studied. 
Wheat germ has a high content of the 
vitamins of the “B” group, but because 
of the small amount of germ present 
in the wheat berry, it does not con- 
tribute as much to the total amount in 
the wheat as do other low grade and 
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feed streams. Wheat germ is also an 
excellent source of vitamin E, but the 
importance of the latter in human nu- 
trition is not well known. 

Wheat germ is higher in iron content 
than flour but considerably lower than 
bran, and this applies to other minerals 
as well. Wheat germ has a high pro- 
tein content, usually in excess of 30%, 
and a high fat content which makes its 
storage difficult. Thus, the embryo of 
the wheat kernel has a high nutritional 
value. 

Germ constitutes only 2 to 3% of the 
weight of the wheat berry, and it is 


possible to recover only 10 to 15% of 
this amount during the conventional 
milling operations. The remainder of 
the germ finds its way to the shorts 
and lower grade flour streams. 

If all the germ found in wheat were 
added to the patent or straight grade 
milled from this wheat, there would be 
some increase in the protein and min- 
eral content of the flour and its vitamin 
potency. The increase, however, would 
not be large and in the case of vitamin 
B,, niacin and iron would not meet the 
present enrichment unless 


levels syn- 


thetic materials were added. For ex- 





Three Star Performers For 


Year after year American make-up 
equipment has been providing double 
value for the bakers of America —1m- 
proving the quality of their products 
and lowering production costs at the 


same time. 


American Dividers, Rounders, and 
Proofers have long been star performers 
in bakeries of every size—famous for 
smooth, accurate operation, exceptional 
operating convenience, and unusually 


long, trouble-free life. 


American make-up equipment is de- 


signed to handle all doughs, regardless 
of the variety of breads or special pro- 
duction demands. Every unit is precision 
built, carefully engineered to provide 
many, many years of continuous, heavy- 


duty service. 


In accuracy, efficiency, and over-all 





operating convenience, American Divid- 
ers, Rounders, and Proofers offer you 
the finest in bakery equipment available 
today. Write for complete information, 
prices, and specifications to fit your own 


requirements. 


1600 S. Kingshighway Blvd. 


aken 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Any Bakery 
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ample, according to our results, a patent 
with 2% germ added was increaseq in 
vitamin B, from 80 to 150 international 
units per pound and the iron content 
from 3 mg to 3.7 mg per lb of flour 
Neither of these figures reach the stanq. 
ards for enriched flour, though jt is 
true that germ will contribute  smaj 
amounts of other factors not included 
in enrichment formulas. 

If germ were bought as such and 
added to patent flour, there would not 
be enough germ available to the baking 
industry, owing to its low recovery jp 
milling. If enough germ were available 
and if one could use a large enough 
amount without adversely affecting the 
bread, it would be an excellent thing 
to do. 

When more than 3% of germ is added 
to a dough, the dough and the bread 
are affected. The greater the amount 
of germ added the worse the result, 
Additions of 5% and over of germ, 
based on the flour weight, produce in- 
ferior and abnormal bread. Even with 
the lower amounts of germ, it is well 
to take certain precautions. When germ 
is added to a dough always insist upon 
the use of a stronger type flour with 
plenty of tolerance and a fairly high 
protein, germ will 
Increased 


since weaken any 
amounts of yeast 
foods containing oxidizing agents should 
be used. In many shops it has been 
found advisable to set long-time gem 
sponges with 0.3 to 0.5% yeast food. 
If a sponge dough is used, it is ad- 
visable to add all the germ to the sponge 
and to use an increased quantity of 
yeast food. Milk lessens fhe damaging 
action of wheat germ, too, owing to the 
presence in milk of dehydrates or en- 
zymes which are capable of oxidizing 
the sulfhydryl group of glutathione 
just as the bromate in certain yeast 
foods does. It is also possible to make 
a preferment of germ, yeast and water. 
After two to three hours’ standing, the 
harmful effect of germ is less. 


dough. 


If a sufficient quantity of germ is 
used to bring a patent flour to the pres 
ent enrichment level, even if the above 
precautions are taken, good bread is 
difficult to make. The dough will ma 
chine poorly owing to increased short- 
ness and softness. More open grain and 
poorer volume will result. 

If raw wheat germ is bought, it 
should be purchased in as small quan- 
tities as is convenient and store at 4 
low temperature. Its keeping qualities 
are, of course, very much inferior to 
those of flour. 

There are on the market several sat- 
isfactory products of especially treated 
germ. Some of this germ has been sok 
vent extracted to remove the fat and 
improve the stability. Other types of 
commercial products are germ 
ground salt, heat treated germ 
mixtures of bromated milk and germ. 
Usually the use of not more thin 3% 
is recommended. 


germ 
with 


From a sales angle the incorp ration 
of germ in the dough is believed by 
some to improve the flavor of bread. 
Many advocate the use of a leaner for 
mula to bring out the different flavor 
Whether or not this flavor difference is 
pronounced enough to sell more bread 
depends on the consumer preference in 
a given area. Many bakery engineers 
felt that the added nutritional value 
of enriched bread would be appreciated 
by the consumer only if he could s¢€ 
some change in the appearance or taste 
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of the enriched bread. Because of this, 
many shops used germ plus enriched 
yeast just to make the bread a little 
different and to capitalize on the ex- 
tensive publicity given wheat germ. 
Recently there has been much discus- 
sion by nutritionists, not only in this 
country but in England and Canada as 
well, concerning the production of modi- 
fied whole meal or so-called “natural” 
flour having the baking characteristics 
of white flour and the vitamin and min- 
eral levels of whole wheat. In Canada, 
the use of dry milling and _ special 
stream selection has been suggested as 








a means to this end. In England, a 
special whole meal flour with 15% bran 
removed is being sold. Just as is the 
case with germ, if millers could put 
together a flour having the nutritional 
value of whole wheat and still capable 
of making the kind of bread the public 
wants, it would have been done long 
ago. Almost every effort in this direc- 
tion has met with failure. It is 
extremely unfortunate that the very 


streams which are highest in vitamins 
come from parts of the wheat berry 
near the germ end and have the poor- 
est bread making quality. 


Hence, nat- 
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ural flours with higher vitamin and 
mineral levels usually show unsatisfac- 
tory dough quality and make unsalable 
bread. 

The baking properties of a flour are 
more dependent on the kind of wheat 
from which it is milled than on the 
exact percentage extraction. Thus a 
straight grade from one wheat may re- 
quire the same handling as a short pat- 
ent from another mill mix. Now, as is 
well known, the shortest patent from 
any given wheat has the lowest ash, 
protein, fat, fiber and vitamin content. 
Tt will handle best with the shortest 











Research Chemist, in our Labora- 
tory, making Vitamin B, assay with 
thiochrome apparatus. We use 
both the thiochrome and fermen- 
tation methods for vitamin assays. 
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mixing and fermentation times. The 


shorter extraction flours will have , 
better color and will be more uniform 
than the longer extraction flours from 
the same mix because variations in mil]. 
ing affect a patent less than a clear 
If, however, a fairly strong wheat bleng 
is used, the moderately long extraction 
flours will have more strength and tol. 
erance than the shorter extraction flours 
Because of this tolerance, longer ey. 
traction flours are preferred in many 
hand shops. , 

A step in the general direction of 
slight increase in ash, protein and vita- 
min potency can be taken without any 
appreciable loss of dough handling prop- 
erties by use of a longer extraction flour, 
even to a straight with a little clear 
added. Beyond this point in extraction, 
the taste and flavor suffer. If anyone 
has tried eating, in any quantity, bread 
made from low grade or second clear 
flour, he will know what is meant. 
is a certain bitter taste in some feed 


There 


and low grade flour streams which js 
undesirable. 

A great many competent judges have 
felt that long patents are superior to 
short patents in flavor. Here again is 
a question of individual judgment. Much 
depends on the wheat mix and method 
of milling. There is also the question 
as to whether long extraction flours 
might owe their different flavor to the 
longer fermentation time usually given 
rather than to inherent differences in 
the constitution of short and long ex- 
traction percentages. 

It is the province of the individual 
bakery engineer to determine what type 
of flour can best fit his shop and his 
trade. Whether germ is used or long 
or short extraction flours, it is a matter 
that cannot be generalized or disinissed 
by saying one is definitely better than 
another. So much depends on the way 
the flour is handled and the merchan- 
With proper ad- 
vertising and sales effort, any new or 
different kind of 
creased sales for a time, only to have 
bread sales fall to the customary level 


dising of the bread. 


bread will show in- 


when the 

lifted. 
Millers, through their laboratories, are 

constantly striving to make flour grades 


merchandising pressure is 


which can produce the bread your par- 
ticular customers will buy. It is the 
province of the individual baker to de- 
termine what flour suits his purpose 
best and the field of the miller to pro- 
vide that flour, whatever it may be 
When any startling advantages are made 
in the direction of improving either the 
nutritional value of flour or its baking 
characteristics as reflected in the finished 
loaf, the mills will be very quick to take 
advantage of any means of improving 
the quality of their products. 

Since the public prefers white bread, 
our main advance thus far has been the 
greater uniformity and superior bread- 
making quality of flours in general and, 
from a nutritional standpoint, the in- 
creased value of white bread throug!i the 
use of enriched yeast or enriched flour. 


¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Note.—The problems involved 
in the incorporation of wheat geri in 
flour and dough were enumerated for 
bakery production men at the recent 
convention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers by Betty Sullivan, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
This article comprises the principal text 
of her address at the meeting. 
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a % <* 


facts 


-. Facts are to the mind what food is to the body. = -_— 4 















































Q. What strange part did flour play in a South American war? 


A. In 1841, the Uruguayan flagship “Santa Maria” bombarded the Argentinean navy 
with cannon-balls made of hard Dutch cheeses re-enforced with flour doughs. These 


unique missiles helped rout the enemy. 


Q. What traditional dessert once was served at the beginning of 
meals? 


A. During Henry VIII’s reign in England, plum pudding was served as an appetizer 
before a heavy meal. This custom was set by the monarch himself, whom history 


records as having had a tremendous capacity for food. 


Q. Is Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour restricted to only one 
type or grade for bakery use? 


A. No. Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour is available in any type or grade of pat- 
ent flour, to meet varying requirements. It has an abundance of natural wheat flavor, 
due to our exclusive milling process, which refines and restores the vital wheat germ 
to the flour. Bake with Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour, for a more tempting, 


flavor-rich loaf. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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KEEPING BAKERIES GOING DURING AIR RAIDS 


Tacoma Plants Devise Plan to Guarantee Production for Washington Area 


ACKWARD as it may seem, I’m 
B going to start by asking you the 
first question: Have you, as bakers, 
guaranteed all the families in your re- 
spective communities, that they will re- 
ceive their daily baker’s bread, regard 


less of the enemy aggressiveness? My 


purpose is to prove to you that we as a 
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group of commercial bakers in our own 
trading area of some 25 miles radius, 
and supporting a population of about 
200,000, promised our people they will 
receive their bread in spite of sabotage, 
or all the air raid bombings the little 
yellow men from across the Pacific can 


create. 


A very broad statement, I admit, but 
let me attempt to prove it. We may be 
wrong, possibly there are some loopholes 
which we have overlooked. I ask that 
you detect them, hand them back to us, 
because we of the Pacific Northwest 
need all the advice and protection that 
God can give us, in a struggle in which 
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THE AUTHOR 


Epiror’s Note.—This discussion 
of bakery production during air 
raids comprises the essential text 
of an address delivered by Lee 
Hodgert, Model Bakery, Tacoma, 
Wash., at the recent Chicago con. 
vention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Mr. Hodgert is 
chairman of the Western Washing. 
ton Chapter of the ASBE. 

















Feeding 
presents 


on some 


CONTRAST IN 


200,000,000 people engaged in total war 
a mighty problem. They cannot be herded 


choice mountain pasture and left to feed off 


nature’s table. Food must be transported to them, at 


home and in distant lands, over facilities sorely taxed 


by rubber shortages, ship sinkings, and movements of 


military forces and equipment. To do this and at the 


same time safeguard against the vitamin deficiencies 


encountered even before the war, each cubic foot of 


NUTRITION 


space must carry new high vitamin values. Enriched 
flour will play a vitally important role in accomplishing 
this, especially since its thiamine and niacin levels 
hold up under widely varying climates. Moreover, the 
costs of enriching ingredients are down to new low 
levels. Time is precious. If your plans are not complete 
for “all out” enrichment of your white flour output 


get the advice of our technical staff without delay. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. - ROCHE PARK » NUTLEY = N. J. 





we most certainly will become involved, 

Since Dec. 7, we have realized “It 
can happen here,” and every day brings 
it closer to a reality. 

The first development, about one and 
one-half years ago, was the organization 
of the Civilian Defense Corp-, from 
which originated the Quartermaster De- 
partment complete in all supply agencies, 
including the bakery division. We bakers 
realized that regardless of bom!) dam- 
age, bread must be produced. 

A detailed questionnaire was «t once 
prepared and sent out to collect all in- 
formation, such as: 

Number of ovens, types of fuel used 
and the respective capacities per hour 
in 1%-lb loaves. 

Number of racks, troughs and _ pans 

Number of capacities per hour of proof 
boxes. 

Number of loaf capacities of all trucks 

From this we gained a complete detail 
of all bakery production possibilities. We 
arranged filed lists of management and 
production heads, their addresses and 
telephone numbers, both business and 
home. By signed agreements, all bakers 
of the area are ready at a telephone call 
notice to produce bread during emer- 
gencies for other bakers on a_ material 
plus labor cost basis, the prices to be 
set by a committee. We are pledged to 
full co-operation and protection of each 
other’s business during such_ interrup- 
tions of normal production. 

Let us check further into the results 
of this questionnaire: 

Total of bakers contacted—36. 

Total of questionnaires completed—%6 

(This represented the entire industry, 
with the exception of some very small 
retailers). 

Total ovens capable of baking bread 

62. 

Breaking it down to types and their 
production in lbs per hour we !:ive: 

Thirty electric ovens with a c)pacit) 
of 11,562 Ibs per hour. 

Eleven oil fired ovens with a ci pacity 
of 6,174 lbs per hour. 


Nine gas fired ovens with a cipacity 


of 5,172 Ibs per hour. 

Twelve wood fired ovens with « cap@ 
ciiy of 4,239 Ibs per hour. 

Totaled, this brings us to a } ssible 
production per hour of 27,687 Ibs. Rum 
ning on a 24-hour schedule, of which all 
bakers contacted are capable of se loing, 
gives us a total of 664,488 lbs eve: day 
—which is enough to feed nearly 1,500; 
000 people. This would be bread sufii- 
cient, if so needed, to feed the ntire 
southwest Washington area, from > attle 
to the Oregon border at Portland plus 
a military reservation of over 11,000 
men in camp 10 miles from our ¢''y: 

Every bakery has been examined )) 
on 


a committee, and all have full protect 
to fight incendiary bombs and the result- 
ant fires. We are not dependent up 
the fire department in cases of emerg- 
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Squeezed by a load of green flour! 


SOME night it may happen to you! You'll start work with 
a new lot of flour, the dough won’t act right, production 
will slow down. You'll find yourself shoved up against an 
immovable deadline by under-age flour—the green flour 
squeeze, it’s called. Ouch! 


It never need happen if you switch to bin-aged flour. 
This is the flour, you know, that comes to you fully aged, 
ready for immediate use. Never again will you be plagued 
by that question: “Has tonight’s flour enough age?” 

Bin-aged flour always gives smooth production—even 
when you overlap from one lot of flour to the next. Every 
bag is uniform, exactly like every other. At every baking 











with bin-aged flour, the same good results are a certainty. 

The reason? Controlled aging. Atkinson built a 25,000 
barrel aging plant solely to do this job. Every run of flour 
is stored for at least two weeks at a constant temperature 
of 70 degrees. Every lot is thoroughly aerated by three sift- 
ings—before, during and after the storage period. 

Because the storage plant “cushions” production, 
Atkinson can make long, continuous runs of each grade of 
flour. The result: more accurate milling, every grade uniform. 

If you want to save inventory, storage space, money; if 
you want to quit worrying about the aging problem — 


switch to Atkinson. IT’S BIN AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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encies. Buckets of sand, shovels, rakes, 
leather gloves, goggles, hose and pump 
or wet blankets, are strategically located 
on roof tops and various parts of each 
floor. Red Cross and incendiary bomb 
protection classes have been organized 
and groups of exclusively bakery per- 
sonnel have taken full instructions as to 
how to handle and what to do—for in- 
juries, fires, and actual bomb contacts. 
In this matter, care was taken in the 
selection of employees so that several on 
each shift throughout the entire 24 hours 
would get the necessary instruction. 
Now, as to our plans of guaranteed 











when we ran out of WYTASE”’... said a baker recently.* 
But like many other bakers, he has stepped-up his standing 
order for WYTASE, to keep up with the increased business 
on WYTASE bread. Thus he makes doubly sure there will 


be no more trouble with the doughs, or variations in the 


bread production. The first thought in 
our minds was, how about electricity? 
After several meetings with our Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities, we were 
assured complete co-operation. 

Within a five-mile circle in Tacoma are 
five city-owned power substations, so 
located that all major bakeries have 
access to three. In case of one substa- 
tion blowout, it takes merely a very few 
minutes to switch over, and service is 
restored, Other power companies have 
substations within this area. Bakeries in 
our city have been given priority, second 
only to hospitals, in the restoration of 


HE only trouble we have had in the past year was once 


uniformly fine quality of his WYTASE bread. 


You, too, can more easily avoid shop troubles and consumer 
disappointment, when you make doubly sure with WYTASE. 
It not only improves the color of crumb, but helps to insure 
those other qualities of better flavor and lasting freshness 


that mean so much to consumer appreciation of your bread. 


Tuere's a WYTASE represent- 
ative near you who will be glad 
to tell you all about WYTASE and 
what it can do for you. Write today. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th 


*Original report on file. 
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TRADE MARK 
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service, and all utility department em- 
ployees have been so instructed. What if 
Tacoma’s own power plants at Cushman 
and Nisqually, which feed these five sub- 
stations, are blown out? It’s certainly rea- 
sonable to assume such. The Japs are 
proving themselves not only ruthless, but 
quite smart. All right, Tacoma’s supply 
is cut off. Again, only a few minutes 
and we are switched to the constantly 
maintained lines of Seattle’s Skagit Pow- 
er, or to a direct hookup with Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, or the plants of the 
Puget Sound Co. In addition, there are 
three emergency, steam, generating plants 




















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 





natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 





and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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at our disposal. Most certainly from all 
this, we can arrange a combination to 
supply sufficient kilowatts to keep the 
vital industries moving. 

As an extra precaution, the depart- 
ment has arranged the construction of 
two portable generating sets that can 
be rolled alongside a bakery and, with 
gasoline engines, keep the production ma- 
chinery rolling. 

The bakers with traveling ovens have 
installed Delco or “gas kicker” plants, 
enough to keep the travelers moving, 
and, with arrangement of live steam 
pressure, vaporizing the fuel oil into the 
steam boiler, can continue baking, though 
not efficiently, for some time. 

Now, to the extreme possibility of all 
electric power in the Pacific Northwest 
being cut off. Without electricity, gas 
and oil ovens are practically useless, 
with the exception of emergency |ook- 
ups such as explained above. But we 
are ready with those 12 wood-fired ovens. 
All have been examined, are being used 
daily, and are capable of going at top 
speed for a total of 101,736 lbs every 
24 hours. This is more than enough to 
feed our 200,000 people. Plenty of man- 
power will be required, to be sure, but 
we have data on every pan, rack and 
trough necessary, then a few minutes of 
co-ordinated efforts, and we’re ready to 
go. 

Here the labor unions have co-operated 
and stand ready and willing to supply 
these shops with all the manpower they 
need, drafted from other bakeries, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in all hand 
work, hours upon hours, 24 per day, 
without the slightest threat of night-time 
or over-time penalties. We believe this 
is co-operation, especially in view of the 
fact that we of the Northwest are oper- 
ating on a 36-hour week, closed shop 
basis. 
little thought about 
water. We are assured by the depart- 


Let us give a 


ment that reservoirs and well locations 
are bountiful and very well guarded. 
Tests are made 20 to 30 times every 24 
hours, both here and at all standpipes. 
Polution of the waters cannot take effect, 
due to the large reservoirs and the pro- 
hibitive amount of poisons necessary to 
become harmful. Tapping of pipes could 
only be effected on smal] six-inch lines, 
and these, while a possible threat to 30 
or 35 families, could quickly be detected, 
valves changed, pipes flushed and normal 
service restored. Water mains to all 
principal bakeries have been checked, 
and every shop has from two to tliree 
mains at hand. In case of a break, with 
quick valve changes, bi-passes can be 
made and service continued, in from a 
minimum of 20 minutes to not exceeding 
2 hours. The water department has 
complete details, and is capitalizing on 
the experiences of London. 

The bakery group have the services of 
two of the city’s most qualified four 
mill chemists at their disposal, who «re 
ready and able to analyze any materials 
that there is the slightest question about. 

As for supplies, foremost in our minds, 
of course, is flour. We are fortunate in 
that Tacoma ranks fifth among milling 
centers of the United States, with a ca- 
pacity of 18,000 bbls daily. Our port grain 
elevators are now loaded, with a s{or- 
age of 800,000 bus of wheat. 

In the matter of distribution, all bak- 
ery trucks have been registered and as- 
signed to civilian defense. Due to the 
panel and_ shelf-construction of most 


(Continued on page 85.) 
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Bakers Who Have Complete Faith in Buying Flour Milled to 

Specifications Would Be Amazed if They Knew How Many 

Different Ways Millers Can Mill to Formula—with Wide 
Variations in Cost and Baking Performance 








“ISMERTA” is milled to a formula, —our formula. 


“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 
and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance in the bakery requires a 
specific kind of careful milling. 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 
ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





Not one of these things is required in the same degree 
merely to supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 
many trusting bakers do not half appreciate them. 


“ISMERTA” 


ls not a standard quality flour. 
lt is a different and better flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


eae MILLING COMPANY | 


‘/ AMERICAN \\y 





ASSN. | KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI WHEAT FLOUR 


Za 
INSTITUTE 








Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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House-to- 
House 
elling 


@ By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


SALESMAN for a house-to-house 
bakery enjoys the very distinct 
advantage of being in direct 

touch with his customers. He is not de- 
pendent upon a distributor to relay 
his sales story. This is something he does 
every day, and, for the most part, to 
the same people. This requires a specific 
type of salesmanship. 

Before 
practices, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the necessity of “seeing the 
people.” Chances of selling are increased 


considering definite — selling 


by every extra call made each day. The 
number of calls a salesman can make 
every. day will vary with the type of 
route he is on. If he shirks calls, he 
hurts himself as much as his employer. 

House-to-house selling may be divided 
into two parts—appearance, both of the 
salesman and his products, and the form 
of his sales approach. 

Appearance is even more important 
for house-to-house salesmen than for 
those calling on the retail grocery trade. 
Housewives have an aversion to peddlers. 
Soiled, poorly kept clothes give this im- 
pression. 

The bakery salesman has a distinct 
advantage over other types of house-to- 
house salesmen in that he actually meets 
and talks to customers and prospects, 
while others, such as milkmen, simply 
leave their products and go on to the 
next house. If his personal appearance 
is neat and clean, his trade will form 
that impression about the bakery. If 
his clothes are soiled, his hands dirty or 
if he is not freshly shaved, his customers 
and prospects will very quickly form a 
similar opinion of the baker’s plant 
and no housewife will buy bakery prod- 
ucts or other foods unless she believes 
they are made under the cleanest possi- 
ble conditions. 

Of equal importance is the appearance 
of products as displayed to housewives. 
Delivery baskets are provided by employ- 
ers, and it is their responsibility to see 
that they are attractive and replaced 
when they begin to look worn and shoddy. 
Their cleanliness and the arrangements 
of products in them, however, are the 
calesman’s responsibility. 

Every housewife is interested in see- 
ing the food she buys before making a 
purchase. The salesman can take advan- 
tage of this desire by having his products 
nicely arranged in the delivery basket. 
It should contain one or two items of 
every product sold. Though a customer 
may ordinarily buy only bread, by con- 
stantly reminding her of the other goods, 
through letting her see them when she 
is buying bread, sooner or later she 
will almost inevitably purchase other 
products. 

Many authorities in house-to-house 
selling deciare that bread should be made 
the sales basis. They maintain that after 
selling a customer bread it is easier to 
sell her other products. By establishing 
daily bread sales there is a better op- 
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portunity to sell specialities, which are 
a particularly profitable line, both for 
the salesman and the bakery. 
Furthermore, always be sure that the 
goods sold are in as good condition as 
they were when they left the oven. Re- 
member, these are not samples being 
shown to consumers, but products they 
will actually buy. A mashed loaf of 
bread and a messy pie are not attractive. 
Since appearance is one of the most im- 
portant factors in selling bakery prod- 
ucts, the salesman cannot be too careful 
in seeing that all of his items are fresh 


and attractive looking. ‘This is an ex- 


tremely important part in building re- 
peat business, which is the basis of suc- 
cess. 

In actual sales work, that is, urging 
housewives to buy, it is important to 
call on them every day. The salesman 
must, of course, be persistent, and never 
forget to ask for an order, but he must 
not carry this to a point where his cus- 
tomer or prospect will get tired of lis- 
tening to him. He should leave today’s 
call on such a basis that the consumer will 
be glad to have him call back tomorrow. 

It has been said that sight, taste, smell, 
feel and color are the emotional char- 
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acteristics that women respond to most 
quickly. In one form or another, bakery 
products contain all of these factors, 
Don’t overlook therm in showing goods to 
housewives. Call their attention to the 
color of the crust of the bread. Point 
out the inviting appearance of the cakes, 
Place a loaf of aread in their hands, Ip 
other words, util‘ze these selling factors 
in every possible way. 

One of the first steps in the house-to- 
house selling of bakery products is to 
learn the name of every customer and 
prospect. Most women do not like to 
he called “madam.” Calling them by their 





Cake Sales Tripled in 1 Year 


The first Sweetex cake school in Youngstown, Ohio, 


_—_— 





was conducted in Kling’s Bakery back in 1933. The 
fine eating qualities of “High-Ratio” cakes turned 
out made a deep impression on Mr. Kling and the 
many other bakers who attended. 

Then and there Mr. Kling decided that his cus- 
tomers should have a chance to pass judgment on 
Sweetex cakes. And one year later he knew that 
their judgment was favorable indeed. For cake sales 
had tripled! 


Sweet Goods Sales up 400% 


Kling’s Bakery has been a Sweetex user ever since 





Familiar early-morning scene 


in Kling’s Bakery. Owner, Herman V. 
Kling, outlines for salesgirls unique 
selling points of Sweetex cakes and 
sweet dough items to be featured that 
day. Mr. Kling finds “Triple-Treat” 
sweet dough and ‘‘4-Star” cake booklets 
helpful in providing effective sales 
suggestions. 

Mr. Kling knows the baking business 
from every angle — production, sales, 
merchandising. Away from business, 
Mr. Kling finds time to take an active 
part in Youngstown civic affairs. 








1933. First for cakes alone, later for coffee cakes 
and sweet dough goods as well. Cake sales have 
climbed higher each year, and business on sweet 
dough items has increased 400% since changing 
to Sweetex. 


In many hundreds of bakeries today fine-eating, 
long-keeping Sweetex cakes and sweet dough goods 
are contributing generously to annual profits! Why 
not locate your bakery on Sweetex “Profit Street’? 


amble 
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right names will gain their respect and 
attention. 

Selling bakery products on house-to- 
house routes requires poise and self- 
reliance. New sales problems come up 
almost every day, and when the salesman 
js out alone on his route he can’t ask 
his supervisor how to handle them. Buy- 
ers like to deal with salesmen who dis- 
play confidence in their products through 
a quiet, self-assured attitude. The sales- 
man can acquire such an attitude through 
close study of his products and every 
detail of his job. Careless or tactless 
selling can never build up a good house- 


to-house business. In fact, tact should 
be made a sales by-word. 

Credits have proven a_ troublesome 
problem for many house-to-house bakery 
salesmen. In numerous cases bakeries 
have established a firm policy which 
salesmen must follow, and this is to their 
own interest. The salesman certainly 
cannot afford to operate a credit busi- 
ness on his own responsibility. 

The best policy, where credit is con- 
cerned, is for a salesman to see that his 
accounts are paid in full at least every 
week. If they are not he undoubtedly will 
be called on by his bakery to pay them 
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out of his own pocket. Furthermore, the 
longer credits run the more difficult they 
are to collect. 

Housewives will respect a firm and 
reasonable credit policy. What they will 
come to expect in this respect depends 
entirely upon the salesman. Many head- 
aches, and probably a goud man dollars, 
can be saved by keeping credits up-to- 
date at all times. 

Salesmen must guard against over- 
selling customers. After a man has been 
on a route for a while and has learned 
the normal requirements of each one of 
his customers, he will have a good idea 
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This attractive window in 
Kling’s Bakery focuses attention on 
some of the regularly featured, fast- 
selling ““High-Ratio” cakes and sweet 
dough items. Mr. Kling pays careful 
attention to eye-appeal in his baked 
goods and displays —and follows 
through with taste appeal that keeps 
his customers coming back for more. 
























































There’s a Sweetex formula for every 
cake and sweet goods item you bake 


PROCTER & GAMBLE © TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


shortening. 





Kling’s Bakery has developed a prof- 
itable business on special occasion cakes 
since changing to Sweetex. Before, an av- 
erage of one wedding cake a week was 
sold. Last year customers ordered nearly 
3000 birthday cakes, 450 wedding cakes 
from Kling’s—every one a rich, fine-eating 
“High-Ratio” cake. But Kling’s Bakery 
doesn’t confine “High-Ratio” quality to 
its special occasion cakes alone. Today 
every cake is made from a time-tested, 
sales-tested ‘“High-Ratio” formula. That, 
Mr. Kling says, explains his profitable 
year-after-year increase in sales. 





Sweetex 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 


For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


3% ‘‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter 
& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio”’ 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


Service. 
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of the amount of business to expect from 
them. Housewives will resent being over- 
sold, will lose confidence in suggestions 
and may stop buying altogether. Con- 
sumers will resent any waste that may 
result from having been over-sold. 

Many house-to-house bakery salesmen 
have built up a good demand for special 
orders. For the most part this is non- 
competitive business, and is a_ service 
that many housewives will appreciate. 
The salesman can do this by asking po- 
litely, but frequently, when customers 
are going to have parties or other affairs, 
and suggesting that his bakery will be 
glad to make a special cake, or what- 
ever else they may need. 

Every season of the year has special 
days for which cakes may be suggested. 
Furthermore, there are many other spe- 
cial events for which bakery products 
are suitable, such as weddings, anniver- 
saries, graduations, birthdays, picnics, 
and, in fact, an almost limitless number 
of occasions provide excellent opportuni- 
ties to push cake sales. 

By securing these orders in advance 
the salesman helps the production 
department of his bakery, and performs 
a real service for the housewife. Remind 
customers of this service frequently. 

It will pay the salesman always to 
remember that housewives are not inter- 
ested in the cakes or bread or pies offer- 
ed them, but they are definitely inter- 
ested in the benefits they will obtain in 
buying the products. Therefore, they 
should be constantly reminded of the 
food value of bread, the cleanliness of 
the bakery, the flavor of cakes, the 
economy of bakery goods, and the extra 
time they have for themselves by not 
doing their own baking. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA BAKERS FAVOR 
DRASTIC ECONOMY STEPS 


Florida bakers gathered in Orlando, 
Fla., March 28 for a discussion of mat- 
ters important to the industry. R. C. 
Graham, Federal Bake Shops, Orlando, 
president of the Florida State Bakers 
Association, presided at the meeting. The 
group was addressed by Joseph Hexter, 
president of the Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, and also president of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, who brought 
news from Washington. 

The following recommendations were 
made by a special committee appointed 
at the meeting: a reduction of 25% in 
mileage and delivery operation; elimina- 
tion of more than one daily delivery; 
elimination of all special and Sunday de- 
liveries; reduction of speed to 35 miles 
per hour on rolling stock; elimination of 
all inner wrappings, double wrappings 
and trays for bread and rolls; elimina- 
tion of cellophane on bread products; 
and elimination of twisting and cross 
panning. 

The committee also recommended a 
careful study of stale returns, looking 
towards effecting as many economies as 
possible. 

Serving on the special committee 
headed by L. L. Chandler, were B. R. 
Fuller, Bell Bakeries, Daytona Beach; 
E. E. Kelly, Jr., Buttercrust Bakery, 
Lakeland; C. Medina, Bamby Bakeries, 
Tampa; R. S. Porter, Orlando; and R. C. 
Graham, Federal Bake Shops, Orlando; 
and Benson Skelton, Tallahassee (Fla.) 
Bakeries, Inc., president and secretary 
respectively of the Florida State Bakers 
Association. 
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« Dangnation, 


If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 


Oncle Rafe—you b 
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Exchange System 
Helps Retail Bakers 
Meet Rising Labor Cost 


DVANCED materials and labor 
A costs have caused a number of 
retail bakeries in San Francisco 
to close doors during the past few 
months. There is a scarcity of trained 
bakery help in this area, due to the fact 
that expanding defense production has 
drawn many bakers’ helpers into defense 
work. 

“They like the hours better,” says 
William Breford of the El Capitan Bak- 
ery in explaining how he has streamlined 
production to meet this situation. “The 
result is,” he continues, “that we were 
faced with a big turnover of help, and 
found our production threatened. 

“We have worked out a rather novel 
form of division of labor in order to 
meet the situation. We are now buying 
our bread from another baker. This 
means that our shop can concentrate ex- 
clusively on production of all other goods 
except bread, so that we in turn can 
also develop a better productive flow of 
these goods with comparatively less la- 
bor costs as a result of more volume of 
production. We are then in a position 
to supply others with their cakes, pas- 
tries, etc.” 

Mr. Breford found that he was able to 
obtain a retail-type loaf at 6c lb to re- 
tail for 10c, whereas before adopting this 
method his per pound cost was over 644c. 

This exchange system has been in use 
for several months now and is heartily 
recommended to other bakers elsewhere 
who may be faced with similar problems 
of increased labor costs or flight of la- 
bor. For a number of years the large 
wholesale chain bakers have found it 
much more efficient to concentrate their 
bread production in one plant, cake pro- 
But this is the 
first instance so far as can be discovered 


duction in another, ete. 


of retailers developing such activity. 

“Of course, it is necessary for the re- 
tailer who wants to do this sort of thing 
to find a baker who can produce the 
type of bread to which his customers 
have been accustomed,” Mr. Breford 
cautions. “It would not do for us to 
try to sell the type of wholesale loaf 
that is sold through the grocery stores. 
But this should not be a difficult prob- 
lem to solve as, in any city, there are 
always many bakers producing similar 
type loaves. It certainly has straightened 
out a serious production problem for 
us which threatened to undermine our 
whole business.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Air Raid Precautions 


The following is a partial list of avail- 
able publications on air raid precautions. 
For additional information concerning 
these and other publications on air raid 
Precautions, contact your local Civilian 
Defense Council or the U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Protection of Industrial Plants and 
Public Buildings. (U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C.) 

Protective Construction. (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 25¢ per copy.) 

Instructor’s Outline—First Aid Course 
for Civilian Defense. (Published by the 
American National Red Cross, 17th and 
D Streets N.W., Washington, D. C.) 

Advanced First Aid for Civilian De- 
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fense. (Also from the National Red 
Cross.) 

Glass and Glass Substitutes. (Also 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
10c per copy.) 

A Handbook for Air Raid Wardens. 
(Published by the Superintendent of 
Documents. ) 

Civilian Protection—How to Organize 
It in Your Community. (Published by 
the Office of Civilian Defense, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Civilian Protection—Why—What—How 
—Who—Where—When. (Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, Washington, D. C.) 

Suggestions for State and Local Fire 


Defense. (Superintendent of Documents 
at 10c per copy.) 

Air Raid Warning System. (Office of 
Civilian Defense.) 

Blackouts. (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 25¢ per copy.) 

Incendiary Bombs — Industrial Data 
Sheet D-Gen. 22. National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago. 
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Customers Rewarded 
for “Sales” Effort 


A definite incentive for the customer 
to request her grocer to stock their bread 
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is offered by the Oroweat Baking Co., 
San Francisco, in their “Old Mill” radio 
programs. If the radio listener’s grocer 
does not stock Oroweat breads, and if 
through her request to him he does order 
it, she will receive a week’s supply of 
bread, delivered as needed through her 
grocer, with the bakery’s compliments. 

It is necessary for the listener to write 
the bakery telling them that she has 
asked her grocer to carry Oroweat bread 
and giving his name and address as well 
as her own. She is notified if the dealer 
stocks this bread through her effort. The 
week’s supply of bread given is based 
on the needs of an average family. 


WILL YOUR SHORTENING 
STAND THIS TEST? 


On February 20th, long before this picture was taken, the Fryer shown 


here* was started up with fresh heavy-duty MFB — which is still being 


used. Throughout this continuous run of daily frying new heavy-duty 


MFB has been added as needed, but no fat has been thrown away! 


heavy-duty MFB. 


pastries. 


SucH RECORDS of actual performance are undeniable 
proof that with normal care of fat and equipment (regu- 
lar straining and cleaning), you need never throw away any 


Heavy-duty MFB was named for its ability to meet 
the heavy-duty demands of all bakery operations that 
punish shortening, whether the punishment comes from 
continuous high temperatures or long severe beating. 


At the same time this fine bland shortening is so delicate 
in flavor that it can be used in your finest icings and 


If the shortening you are now using won't 


measure up to this test, better switch to— 


call 
* 


MFB 


Name of establishment on request. 
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DENVER WHOLESALERS 
RESTRICT DELIVERIES 


—I>— 


Route Mileage Cut and No More Special 
Trips—Big Gas and Tire 
Savings Reported 
Denver, Coto.—At a meeting of whole- 
sale bakers of this city the chief topic 
of discussion was that of delivery serv- 
ice. R. S. 


Rainbo Bread Co. and chairman of the 


McIlvaine, president of the 


Denver Defense Transportation Commit- 
tee of the private carrier group, told 
what is in store for bakers during the 
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war period as far as delivery is con- 
cerned. 

It was reported that such large Den- 
ver wholesale baking firms as Macklem, 
Campbell-Sell, Kilpatrick, Old Home- 
stead and Rainbo have already discon- 
tinued making special deliveries and that 
they have also cut down their route mile- 
age eliminating long routes entailing only 
a small amount of bread deliveries. There 
is no doubling back on the routes now. 
It was pointed out that this cutting down 
of routes ranges from 15 to 30% in mile- 
age and a big saving in gasoline and oil. 
It is, of course, saving the vital factors— 
trucks and tires. Little, if any, business 





has been lost as a result when compared 
with the savings afforded by the move. 
“After all, what we’re really doing is 
making an effort to prolong deliveries as 
long as possible,” said one wholesale bak- 
er. “We know we’re not going to get any 
more tires, so we’re trying to make the 
ones we have go as long as possible.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
USES WHEAT INSTITUTE MATERIAL 
Material supplied by the Wheat Flour 

Institute, Chicago, Ill., has been used by 

the Rhode Island Nutrition Council for 

Defense in preparing articles and radio 

broadcasts on enriched flour and en- 

riched bread. 














WAR-TIME restrictions—shortages and delays—sudden shifts in marketing 


conditions—rapidly changing costs— personnel training problems— all these, 


and more, require the bakery operator to make quick decisions. For the 


baking business is a daily operation, and those decisions must be right — 


based on up-to-the-minute facts and accurate knowledge of the business. 


That’s why you need the help of The W. E. Long Co. Cost Finding and 


Control System. The Monthly Comparative Cost Reports keep you informed 


of your cost figures and operating efficiency in every department of your 


business—at all times. They help you to delegate authority to others for 


the supervision of detailed operation, freeing yourself for those necessary 


decisions on policy and operating procedure that control the success of 


your business. 


The services of The W. EK. Long Co. in Cost Finding and Cost Control 


also supply the hard-pressed bakery manager with those daily aids in tax 


problems and sound operating information that help to enlarge his capacity 


for management and insure his greater security in operating returns. 


How could you better serve than by operating your bakery business 


in the most efficient manner, producing the best of nutritious, high quality 


baked foods at lowest possible cost, yet maintaining a financially sound 


position to insure your meeting payroll and tax requirements? 


Write today and ask the Long Company representative to explain how 


these management services can help you now. 








THE W. E. LONG CO. 
155 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FERD DENNER HEADS 
OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


Harry Alexander Named Vice President of 
Association at 35th Annual 
Convention 
The thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Bakers Association closed 
April 9 with Ferd Denner, Golden Krust 
Bakery, Enid, being elected the new 
president of the organization. Harry 
Alexander, Royal Baking Co, Oklahoma 
City, was elected vice president, and 
John W. Wallen, Maywood Baking Co, 
Oklahoma City, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. , 
The new directors of this association 
are: Carl Leonard, Bake Rite Bakery, 
Chickasha; Harvey Roberts, Purity 
Bakery, Stillwater; M. A. Nickell, Nic. 
kell’s Bakery, Hominy; Milton Speigle, 
Seminole Baking Co, Seminole; Wilson 
Shipley, Shipley Baking Co, McAlester; 
and C. C. Reynolds, Acme Flour Mills, 

Oklahoma City. 

At the convention President Alvin 
Kruse was the first principal speaker on 
April 8, reporting the work of thie asso- 
ciation during the past year. His talk 
was followed by a report of John Wal- 
len, secretary-treasurer., 

The baker and the restaurant business 
was the subject of an address by Robroy 
Price, secretary of the Oklahoma Res- 
taurant Association. Mr. Price said that 
of the 50 restaurant operators inter- 
viewed on the subject of improving bak- 
ery service to them, practically all of 
these restaurant men admitted that the 
baker was already giving too much serv- 
ice. He told bakers that they could take 
a tip from the experiences of restaurant 
men and see that the only restaurant 
operators making money are the limited 
menu boys. He advised bakers to cut out 
many varieties and to specialize in a few 
quality products in most instances. 

Ed Branand, Swift & Co., talked about 
pie baking and had a number of pies on 
display to illustrate the various steps 
he covered. Mr. Branand said pie is 
the leading American dessert and _ that 
a good quality pie is practically as cheap 
to make as a poor product. He reminded 
bakers that pie fruits should always be 
used cold, and that any type of wash 
on pies may prevent the bottom from 
baking out properly as it closes the pores 
and gives a good color but not a thor- 
ough baking. 

Jim Jewart, of Standard Brands, Inc, 
talked about changing habits caused by 
the war emergency and how bakers must 
adjust their operations to meet these 
changes. He said that in 1940 a sur 
vey of the food stores of Oklahoma re 
vealed that 46% of the stores did 75% 
of the food volume. He urged bakers t? 
analyze each bread stop and to cut out 
the unprofitable stops, the long routes 
and conserve their delivery equipment: 
He said many _ out-lying customers 
could be served by express or parcel 
post cheaper than they could be served 
by direct delivery. 

Reminding bakers that some of theif 
old low-sugar content recipes of 25 years 
ago may have to be dusted off, Lloyd 
Pickert, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., told 
bakers to continue using the emulsified 
type shortening and to use a fairly high 
sugar content so long as the products ar¢ 
available. He said that emulsified short- 
ening costs about Ic lb more than ordi- 
nary shortening, but a_ better product 
can be made from it and each cake layet 
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Catalytic Synthesis in 
apor Phase 
7 


Isolation of a Vitamin 


MERCK & CO. 


New York « Philadelphia - St. Louis 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP 


in the Pure Vitamin Field 


Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) was 
synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been identified 
with leadership in the synthesis, development, and produc- 
tion of these vitally important substances. 


The growing list of Merck contributions in this field empha- 
sizes the outstanding réle being played by Merck chemists 
and their collaborators in making available pure vitamins of 
known and uniform potency. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, 
Merck & Co. Inc. represents an established and dependable 
source of enrichment ingredients. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, modern 
and rapidly-expanding production facilities, we are prepared 
to serve in furthering the enrichment program. 


MERCK PURE VITAMINS 


VITAMIN B; ASCORBIC ACID U.S. P. 
(Thiamine Hydrochloride) (Vitamin C) 


RIBOFLAVIN 
(Vitamin Bz) VITAMIN Ki 
(2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 
NIACIN (Nicotinic Acid) 4-Naphthoquinone) 


NIACIN AMIDE (Nicotinic Acid Amide) 29.4 ETHYL-NAPHTHOQUINONE 


Menadione) 
VITAMIN Be HYDROCHLORIDE ,, (Me be 
(Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) (Vitamin K Active) 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL 
DEXTROROTATORY (Vitamin E) 


Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 


Analytical Test in Vitamin 
Procedure 


RAHWAY, N. Jj. 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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can be scaled 1 oz lighter, more than off- 
setting the extra cost. 

Walter Worth, of Chapman & Smith, 
told bakers that a profitable volume can 
be built up in decorated cakes by com- 
piling birthday lists of children in the 
community from the county birth rec- 
ords and by watching newspapers for 
wedding and other social announcements. 
He told how some bakers use this in- 
formation and follow up by mailing 
cards or letters prior to these events to 
suggest a decorated cake. 

W. H. Boon, Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., discussed parity and taxes as 





they affect the baker, and Floyd Bate- 
man, Shawnee Milling Co., traced the 
progress of the baking industry and gave 
some suggestion of what we expect in 
the future. He said the allied trades 
have helped to develop better products 
through better ingredients, improved ma- 
chinery and more efficient methods. 

Orville Sisson, Red Star Yeast Co., dis- 
cussed the rising cost of ingredients. He 
advised all bakers to keep cost sheets on 
all doughs and to stop any waste in 
shop practices. 

Vitamins and enriched bread was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. Daisy I. Purdy, 
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director of the food unit of Oklahoma 
A & M College. Dr. Purdy said that in 
wartime the diet of the average Ameri- 
can is more important than ever. When 
questioned on the point, Dr. Purdy said 
that dietitians are now recommending en- 
riched white bread as equal to any whole 
grain bread. 

Bert McDonel, director of the Okla- 
homa rationing board, discussed the ra- 
tioning of war essentials; and Watson 
Rogers, secretary of the Oklahoma Re- 
tail Grocers Association, talked about the 
possibility of eliminating consignment 
selling. He intimated that grocers would 
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Your nearest Petersen Oven 














Service Engineer will be 
glad to make a thorough 
inspection of your Petersen 
Oven with you. He will con- 
sider it a privilege to help 
keep your ovens baking ait 
top efficiency. Write to The 
Petersen Oven Company. 





The United States needs every machine, 
every foot of floor space and every avail- 
able man for the production of war material. 


The facilities of plant, equipment and ex- 
perienced personnel of The Petersen Oven 
Company have been placed in the service 
of our country, for the production of ovens 
and any other war work within our capa- 
city which is considered necessary to the 
ultimate victory. Until such war production 
needs have been fully met, there will be no 
steel or special equipment or trained man- 
power available for the manufacture of new 
ovens for the baking industry, except upon 
special government priority or allotment. 


The fine records of baking efficiency and 
operating economy established by Petersen 
Ovens throughout the baking industry are 
most gratifying. There is great satisfaction, 
too, in the assurance that those ovens will 
continue to serve the industry faithfully for 
years to come and that The Petersen Oven 
Company representatives will render all 
possible service to keep those ovens baking 
at top efficiency throughout the emergency. 


When victory is assured, Petersen Ovens 
will continue to offer to the bakers of 
America new developments and greater 
efficiency in baking performance for the 
better service of the public. 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


PETERSEN OVENS 
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Ray L. Rock, re-elected president of 
the Oklahoma Allied Trades Association, 





not object to a ban on consignment sell- 
ing of bread. 

Jack Donovan, Pollock Paper & Box 
Co., told bakers there is no shortage on 
waxed papers and many other papers. 
He said that inner-wraps help to retain 
the freshness of bread and _ prevent 
waste. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ALLIED TRADESMEN ELECT 
RAY ROCK TO PRESIDENCY 


OxktAHoma City, Oxia.—Ray L.. Rock, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Tulsa, was re- 
elected president of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Allied Trades Association at the annual 
meeting of the group held here April 
7 in conjunction with the state bakers 
meeting. Charles C. Reynolds, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, was re- 
elected vice president, and R. F. Spats, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
was named secretary-treasurer. Nev 
directors are King P. Aitkin, Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills; Bill Latta, Pollack 
Paper Co., Dallas; C. C. Harrison, Hil- 
ker-Bletch Co., Tulsa, and G. R. Fuzzell, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Oklahomia City. 
Charles N. Tunnel, The Southwestern 
Baker, Houston, was named councillor 
The executive committee of the associa 
tion will hold its next meeting in Sep- 
tember. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———- 


Article on Toast 
Available to Bakers 


The popular article on “Toast” »y Dr. 
James A. Tobey, which appeared in the 
November, 1940, issue of Hygei, has 
been issued in reprint form by the .\mer- 
ican Medical Association, publishers of 
this health magazine. Bakers cin ob 
tain single copies without charge from 
the Department of Nutrition, American 
Institute of Baking, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

Quantities of these reprints for distri- 
bution to consumers are also available 4 
cost price to baker members of the in- 
stitute. Since a large number were oF 
dered, the price is only about one third 
of a cent apiece. 

This article has been widely quoted in 
newspapers throughout the country. and 
is the type of favorable publicity that 
is highly beneficial to the baking industry: 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 
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fy the great, modern mills where Ceresota, Aristos 
and Heckers flours are made, you see earnest men 
at work who began with us as boys years ago. These 
skilled workmen are proud of the flour they make 
because they know you recognize and appreciate 
the quality and uniformity of these famous brands, 


STAN DARD Conon 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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The Road Ahead for Enrichment 


With a Frank Estimate of Where the Great Na- 
tional Nutrition Movement on the Breadstuffs Front 
Stands Today and a Candid Confession of Missteps 
Made on the Way 


From an Address by Dr. R.R. WILLIAMS Before the Millers National Federation 


S one who was involved in the 
discussions from the time of the 
first flour hearings— November, 

1940—it is now of great interest to 
recall my then immature views of the 
problem as a whole, my failure to fore- 
see scores of questions which have since 
arisen, as well as the great diversity 
of views which have been presented by 
others. 

It will be recalled that the interest 
of the milling industry then centered 
largely around thiamin. This seemed 
justified by the evidence that thiamin 
represented the most serious single nu- 
tritive loss which wheat sustains in the 
process of being milled to a white flour. 
However, in the discussions preceding 
and during the flour hearings of 1940 
it came out that there was a strong 
sentiment, especially among government 
nutritionists and the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association in 
favor of multiple additions, particularly 
of niacin, riboflavin and iron. 

Added plausibility of riboflavin as a 
proposed addition was afforded by the 
riboflavin 


then available assays of 


wheat. These made it appear that the 
riboflavin content of wheat had _ been 
previously underestimated by the earlier 
animal assays and that the milling of 
wheat might well be responsible for 
much of the apparent riboflavin defi- 
ciency among the people of this country. 
Now we know that the riboflavin assay 
method in vogue at the time of the flour 
hearings gave too high results and that 
our earlier ideas of the riboflavin con- 
tent of wheat had been more nearly 
correct than we then thought. 


As to the niacin content of wheat 
and the level of human need for this 
nutrient, our information was even 
The few data then 
available on the niacin content of 
wheat were incredibly high and we 
knew that part of this apparent nia- 
cin content was due to trigonelline. 
The latter was known to be ineffec- 
tive against pellagra, so we threw the 
baby out with the bath water and 
concluded that the niacin content of 
wheat was really very low. The truth 


more faulty. 


is that wheat is a very important 

source of niacin though not a niacin 

mine as the earlier assays would have 
implied. 

Out of these discussions grew a com- 
promise that thiamin, niacin and iron 
would be recommended as required in- 
gredients and riboflavin as an optional 
ingredient. This represented a partial 
concession on the part of the millers to 
those nutritionists who favored multiple 
additions to flour, concessions which 
they were prepared to make since the 
prospective added costs of these two in- 
gredients were small. On the other 


hand, the nutritionists made a conces- 
sion to the millers in allowing riboflavin 
as an optional rather than a required 
ingredient in view of the fact that ribo- 
flavin was commercially available only 
in small quantities and at a very high 
cost. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
gleaned from this testimony the idea 
that riboflavin deficiencies are prevalent 
as well as those of thiamin, niacin and 
iron and accordingly declared all four 
nutrients as required ingredients. Ap- 
parently their view was that if riboflavin 
addition to flour is nutritionally desir- 
able it should be required, regardless 
of cost, whenever it should become com- 
mercially available in adequate quanti- 
ties. The use of milk or milk powder 
as a source of riboflavin in home and 
bakery bread making was rather over- 
looked. 

It was this decision, I believe, that 
definitely tipped the scales and threw 
the larger weight of responsibility for 
enrichment of wheat staples on the 
shoulders of the bakers. It was fore- 
seen that the cheapest and only avail- 
able source of riboflavin in adequate 
quantities was skim milk powder, an 


ingredient which bakers were already 
using in amounts approaching those nec- 
essary to furnish the proposed required 
levels of riboflavin which were under 
“All right,” said 
the millers, “this business of enriching 
flour is going to be mighty expensive 


discussion for bread. 


anyhow and we'll let the bakers do ‘their 
And they have. 

It is true that the advent of high 
vitamin yeast still further encouraged 
this practice. It furnished an alterna- 
tive and somewhat more familiar way of 
doing the job. I suppose that four 
fifths of the bread enrichment is now 
done by the yeast route and one fifth 
by adding the synthetic vitamin-mineral 
mixture to the dough. Few commercial 
bakers, so far as I know, use “enriched” 
flour to make “enriched” bread. 


own enriching.” 


This is, I believe, a mistake on the 
part of the milling industry, a mis- 
take which I trust many millers will 
seek to rectify when final regulations 
for enriched flour are promulgated, 
assuming that the riboflavin issue is 
settled in a way which does not add 
prohibitive or at least difficult costs. 


Why do I consider it desirable to 





RED STAR DONATES AMBULANCE TO RED CROSS 





Before an audience of 5,500 persons in the Milwaukee Auditorium at the 
giant defense rally held recently, the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, presented a ‘“Mono-Ambulance” to the Red Cross Motor Corps for 
Civilian Defense. This mercy unit travels 85 miles on one gallon of gasoline; 
carries 3 persons, the victim, the driver and the attendant. It is equipped with 
a fire extinguisher, siren, red and white lights, removable stretcher. It weighs 
420 Ibs. Driver of the mercy vehicle is Mrs, Edward V. Oehler, Sergeant, Red 
Cross Motor Corps, Milwaukee County Chapter. Standing left to right, Russell 
D. L. Wirth, vice president, and Charles L. Wirth, president of Red Star Yeast 


& Products Co. 


have enriched bakers’ flour available? 
It is primarily for the sake of the siall 
baker. He is engaged practically en- 
tirely in intrastate business and will not 
His costs 
for analytical control are relatively high- 
er than for the big baker, who can 


be subject to federal control. 


spread these costs over a larger out- 
put. For these reasons it is the small 
baker who is most likely to exert an 
inadequate control or even to run the 
risks of labeling as “enriched” bread 
which is known not to meet the stand- 
ard. This will tend to discredit the 
whole program if it becomes widespread. 
The miller, who operates in interstate 
business anyhow and must in any case 
exercise control of the family flours he 
enriches, is in a position to facilitate the 
production of enriched bread of uniform 
quality by the small baker and to en- 
rich at a smaller cost than the siall 
baker can unless the latter trusts to 
God and the yeast man to exercise con- 
trol. 

It is not possible at present to fore- 
cast the outcome of the riboflavin issue. 
Several of the earlier advocates of ribo- 
flavin as a required ingredient in flour 
have modified their views in the light 
of more recent riboflavin assays of 
wheat and wheat flours and no longer 
favor this requirement. Their modified 
views may prevail at the forthcoming 
flour and bread hearings which are ex- 
pected to be held later in the year, at 
which time the bread and flour stand- 
ards will presumably be reconciled with 
one another and assume a more perma- 
nent form. 

However, as to bread we must be 
prepared for a decision that riboflavin 
shall be required in bread even though 
it is not required in flour. Such a 
decision will be opposed by many }:k- 
ers on the ground that it puts an un- 
fair burden on that industry. On the 
other hand, it will be argued by nutri- 
tionists that several per cent of shim 
milk powder is already used in the )ro- 
duction of most loaf breads and that it 
will be degrading the existing product 
with respect to riboflavin, protein «nd 
calcium to permit the omission of this 
ingredient. Those who hold this view 
will argue for a riboflavin level equiva- 
lent to 6% skim milk powder or may 
even demand 6% skim milk powder as 
a requirement. Bakers will oppose this 
on the ground that Lend-Lease is m:k- 
ing skim milk powder unavailable and 
that it has already made it expensive. 
Bakers who produce water breads such 
as Italian varieties will certainly want 
an abatement of riboflavin requirement 
for that type of product. All in all, 
it will take the wisdom of Solomon to 
decide the issues, and we had best all 
put on our thinking caps and our most 
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diplomatic kid gloves in preparation for 
the occasion. 

The foregoing review of events clearly 
reveals that the enrichment program 
got away to a bad start in some re- 
spects. No one can be blamed for this 
specifically. The millers could not well 
foresee the sentiment which would de- 
velop in favor of multiple additions, nor 
could they be expected to appreciate 
fully the shortcomings of analytical 
methods for nutrients with which they 
had not particularly concerned them- 
selves. The nutritionists, on the other 
hand, approaching the matter from the 
more idealistic and scientific viewpoint, 
could not have been expected to appre- 
ciate the importance of cost factors and 
the difficulties of technological controls. 
It also must be recognized that the pro- 
posal to add vitamins to flour presented 
a dilemma for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Our food law was written 
primarily to prevent fraud and decep- 
tion as to food products, not to pre- 
scribe the kind of dietaries which should 
be made available to the public. Those 
concerned with enforcement of this law 
had already experienced many difficul- 
ties and problems in connection with 
more or less promiscuous proposed ad- 
dition of vitamins to miscellaneous foods 
and especially to those of a proprietary 
character, It was necessary for them to 
take thought of the new responsibility 
which this innovation would place upon 
their shoulders and to endeavor to fore- 
see their ultimate consequences. A spirit 
of mutual consideration and accommo- 
dation was called for at the outset and 
the need for these charitable qualities 
will undoubtedly continue into the fu- 
ture. 

I mention this because there has been 
some tendency upon the part of millers, 
especially those who participated active- 
ly in the discussion, to feel that the 
government has not made good its im- 
plied promises. We must recognize thaf 
the government has not a single mind, 
but that its attitude is at all times a 
more or less incomplete blending of 
many viewpoints. Mingled in the dis- 
cussions were elements of zeal on the 
part of nutritional reformers, of skep- 
ticism upon the part of some of those 
who would be called upon tu popularize 
the products, and caution among those 
who would be expected to enforce the 
standards adopted. There was bad faith 
in no quarter, but as the situation de- 
veloped one view or another gained 
ascendancy. This largely accounts for 
the fact that while the program was 
launched with great zest, it presently be- 
gan to show signs of languishing. We 
had not yet discovered how the respon- 
sibility for its promotion would ulti- 
mately distribute itself. 

After the first burst of enthusiasm 
there began to be evident among many 
nutritionists a concern lest the adop- 
tion of artificial means of correction 
of a staple food might lead to a general 
sophistication of our dietaries. Particu- 
larly the idea that people should be 
taught to eat whole wheat gained in 
favor as the conviction mounted that 
the national nutrition program was ca- 
pable of bringing about revolutionary 
changes in food habits. Among the mill- 
ers and bakers there was disappoint- 
ment that the new products did not sell 
themselves on the basis of government 
Propaganda alone. On the other hand, 
the government propagandists felt them- 
selves under increasing pressure from 
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other food industries which are natu- 
rally jealous of the attention which was 
being accorded to flour and bread. The 
Food and Drug Administration, becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of the new 
problems which it was inheriting, pressed 
for the classification of the enriched 
products as foods for special dietary 
use so that they would be under the 
more rigorous controls of Section 403-). 
In retrospect one can see that some 
such turbulent flux of opinions was 
inevitable for a project which affected 
vitally so many divergent interests. 
One can now distinguish three per- 
iods: The first lasted two or three 
months after the National Nutrition 
Conference in late May and was a 
period of rapid expansion and rela- 
tively vigorous enthusiasm. There 
followed a second period of about 
six months’ duration which was char- 
acterized by a lagging interest, a cer- 
tain number of desertions and diver- 
sions and a growing but vain preach- 
ment in favor of whole wheat. The 
third phase, representing a distinct 
revival of interest and optimism, has 
now been in progress for some three 
months, 


The causes of the third phase are 
many and _ sufficiently complicated to 
make difficult an adequate analysis. 
Among them has been an increasing ap- 
preciation upon the part of the more 
responsible elements of both baking and 
milling industries that they would have 
to do a substantial part of the promo- 
tional job themselves. There also has 
been a growing realization upon the 
part of many of the scientific advocates 
of the program that a share of the pro- 
motional responsibility rested on their 
shoulders as well. Perhaps their ex- 
perience in endeavoring to secure im- 
provements in nutrition by purely edu- 
cational methods has led them to an 
increasing realization of the peculiar 
merits of the wholesale correction of 
faulty staples. While it is exceedingly 
slow and increasingly difficult to extend 
the educational process to an _ ever- 
widening circle of assorted humanity, 
including low-income people who sub- 
scribe for few magazines and newspa- 
pers and prefer literature and radio 
programs of the lighter sort, it is in- 
creasingly evident that the complete en- 
richment of all white bread and flour 


will accomplish at one full swoop what’ 


would take many years to achieve by 
evangelistic processes. 


Increasing numbers of nutritional 
workers all over the country have 
been persuaded to forego their cher- 
ished ultimate ideal of whole wheat 
bread and flour in favor of the prac- 
tically attainable enrichment program. 
At all 
women workers in many communi- 
ties are now actively exerting them- 
selves in stimulating the expression 
of demand for the enriched products. 
There is a general awareness which 
was almost absent six months ago 
that the mere advent of the enriched 
products does not solve the problem 
and that its further extension de- 
pends upon public 
support. 


events, large numbers of 


expression of 


A recent development of very great 
importance has been the adoption of 
enriched flour and bread by the army 
and navy. This has had the effect not 
only of convincing the milling and bak- 
ing industries that the federal govern- 
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Buffalo Bakers at Demonstration 





Educational lectures and a demonstration sponsored by the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. and Procter & Gamble drew more than 300 bakers from all 
parts of western New York to the March 18 meeting of the Buffalo Master 
Bakers Association. It was one of the best attended meetings of the Buffalo 
association in recent years with groups from the Rochester Master Bakers 


Association, Jamestown Master Bakers 


Association, Buffalo Polish Master 


Bakers Association and executives of chain, wholesale, retail and house-to- 
house bakery companies present. The program was conducted by C. E. Riley, 
of Red Star Yeast & Products Co. and M. B. Peterson, of Procter & Gamble. 
Above is shown a portion of the crowd that attended the Buffalo demonstra- 
tion. Left to right in front of meeting are M. B. Peterson, Procter & Gamble; 
Henning Mortenson, president of the Buffalo association, and C. E. Riley, Red 


Star Yeast & Products Co. 





ment really believes in the enrichment 
program but it has also stimulated en- 
richment by furnishing orders for en- 
riched products for the military forces. 

The rise in enthusiasm has, of course, 
varied from one area to another, de- 
pending upon the amount of intensive 
effort which has been exerted. My per- 
sonal contacts with bakers during the 
past three months have included several 
important chains aggregating a total of 
about 200 bakeries in all parts of the 
country which have adopted all-out or 
at least very extensive enrichment pro- 
grams during that period. In the New 
York City area it now appears that 
about 75% of all white bread is en- 
riched against not more than 25% at 
the beginning of the year. There are 
doubtless other areas in which the ad- 
vance has not been so marked and it 
is very difficult to estimate the aggre- 
gate extent of bread enrichment for 
the entire country or for any large 
section of it. My best guess is that 
over half of the white bread of the 
country is now being enriched and 
nearly half of the flour. This is no 
mean achievement for a year’s work and 
we have every reason to feel confident 
as the curve is now rising in both fields. 

Throughout the period that enrich- 
ment has been in progress there have 
existed certain contrasts in problems 
and policies in the milling field versus 
the baking industry. Since the enrich- 
ment of bread costs but a small frac- 
tion of a cent per loaf, there has been 
little or no tendency to charge more for 
enriched bread than for _ unenriched. 
Accordingly there has been no price 
handicap to overcome and the enriched 
bread has gone alike into the homes of 
the poor and of the well-to-do. 

In the flour field the situation has 
unfortunately been quite different. The 
customary package of flour, especially 
in those areas where family flour is 
important, is larger than the custom- 


ary loaf. The per package cost of 
enrichment therefore amounts to a few 
cents rather than a fraction of a cent 
and many millers attempted at the out- 
set to reflect this cost differential in the 
price of the enriched flour. Almost ev- 
erywhere that this was tried the price 
differential proved such a handicap that 
the sales of the enriched product were 
trivial compared with those of the un- 
enriched variety of the same brand. If 
it had not been that there are a con- 
siderable number of popular widely ad- 
vertised brands which have long sold 
at substantial advances in price be- 
cause of brand popularity, enrichment 
of flour might today have been in- 
significant in extent. As it is, a large 
proportion of the most popular na- 
tionally advertised brands are enriched 
in their entirety and no unenriched 
flour is being offered to the public under 
these brands. The cost of enrichment 
is absorbed or included in the regular 
selling price. The cheaper flours, which 
sell on a highly competitive basis, are 
enriched to an almost negligible extent. 
That the high priced flours are en- 
riched and the cheap ones are not 
presents a challenge to the milling in- 
dustry. The responsibility for this 
cannot well be assumed by anyone 
else. From the standpoint of public 
health it is much more important 
that the cheap flours should be en- 
riched than the high priced ones, for 
the cheap flours are those which are 
used by low-income groups who stand 
most in need of nutritional better- 
ment. The milling industry simply 
cannot afford to view the situation 
with complacence. Those millers who 
own well-known brands may feel well 
satisfied with their sales of the en- 
riched grade but so long as the cheap 
flours remain prevailingly unenriched 
the whole enrichment program as far 
as flour is concerned rests on a very 
(Continued on page 51.) 
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Cake Sachet Bags 


@ Novel 
Packaging of Wedding Cake 


Idea Proves Hit in 


A delightful new way of packaging 
wedding cake for guests to take home 
was suggested in the “sachet” bags shown 
on a recent bridal table display at the 
White House, San Francisco. 

This bag was made simply by folding 
11-inch lengths of white ribbon 2% inches 
machine 


wide. They were stitched by 


with about half an inch turned in at 


the end, tied at the end of the cake with 


about four inches of narrow ribbon 
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arranged in a double bow. A small sprig 
of artificial lily of the valley was in- 
serted in this bow. 

Gilt lettering on the bag indicated the 
name of the bride and groom, for ex- 
ample “Mary and John,” and the date 
of the ceremony. The cake contained in 
the bags was wrapped in waxed paper. 
filled 
sachet powder and used as delightful 


Emptied, the bags can be with 
remembrances of the wedding. 

Lettering was stamped on with the 
ordinary equipment available in most sta- 
tionery departments or available to bak- 
ers from gift supply houses at reason- 
With 


able cost. 


baat 


paper shortages re- 





How much does enrichment with 
‘“B-E-T-S"’ add to bread-production 
costs? Very little. For enriching three 
loaves with *‘B-E-T-S"’ costs less than 
one inexpensive wrapper! 

Such economy, in addition to other 
unique advantages, makes ‘*B-E-T-S”’ 
—bread-enrichment tablets—the log- 
ical choice for your enrichment pro- 
gram. “‘B-E-T-S’’ are so easy to use! 
You simply drop them into water, 
where they dissolve in a minute or 
less, and add at the sponge or dough 
stage. No change in formula or pro- 
cedure; no weighing or waste of pre- 
cious enrichment nutrients. 

Versatile, too! Assuming that 100 
pounds of patent flour produces 150 
pounds of white bread, one *‘B-E-T-S”’ 
tablet per 100 pounds of flour adds 
enough vitamin Bj, niacin and iron to 
enrich each loaf safely above the rec- 
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ducing supplies of the usual individual 
boxes for wedding cake, the idea, brought 
to San Francisco by a guest at a swank 
New York wedding, where it originated, 
promises to prove extremely popular. 
In the table display place cards were 
attached to each cake sachet bag. 








BREAD {|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“LADIES NIGHT” CELEBRATED 
Atrtanta, Ga. The Atlanta Bakers 
Club celebrated “Ladies Night” April 6, 
with a dinner and bingo game at the 
Atlanta Athletic Club. Ralph Ward, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, is presi- 
Atlanta, is president of the club. 








ommended levels, when baked accord- 


ing to average formula and procedure. 
Or, by merely increasing the per- 
centage of ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ you can easily 
produce a premium loaf with maximum 
content of vitamin and iron. Use 
lower percentages of ‘*B-E-T-S’’ with 
long-extraction flours. 
he “‘B-E-T-S’’ method also allows 
you to vary the amount of leavening- 
agent in your bread as needed to pro- 
duce the best loaf. 
Proved stability! ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ assure 


minimum enrichment losses in baking; 


S 


WINTHROP 








retain their potency well over a year when 


stored under normal conditions. 
‘“B-E-T-S"’ are scored to break 
easily into quarter-sections—an extra 
advantage that increases accuracy and 
economy when used in small doughs, 
parts of doughs, or with flour having 
a high vitamin B, content. 








FOR YOUR FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
USE 


“CRYSTALLINE B, WINTHROP” 


Adequate stocks of ‘‘B-E-T-S” — also of 
“CRYSTALLINE B; WINTHROP”, pure 
crystalline thiamine hydrochloride — are 
available at convenient points for quick de- 
livery. Write NOW for latest price schedules. 











ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


peciad Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Gears Are Costly 


@ Here Are Five Tips Op 
How to Avoid Frequent Re. 
placements 


EARS are costly, and in these 
days of national defense _priori- 
ties, are going to be harder and 


Therefore it 
every baker to exercise every precaution 


harder to get. behooves 
to lengthen gear life and reduce replace- 
ments on his plant equipment. 

Here are five tips, supplied by leading 
authorities, on the way to do this: 

1. Avoid overloads or excesses of pres- 
sure beyond the surface endurance limit 
of the metal; this results in putting, ice., 
particles or flakes of material shearing 
off the surface. 

2. Foreign matter in the gear lubricant 
will result in abrasion, i.e., scratching or 
lapping of the surface of the muaterial 
of which the gear is made. It may occur 
by particles of the material shearing off 
from other causes and falling into the 
lubricant. Check lubricants as often as 
possible to do so. 

3. Projecting edges or corners of im- 
finished surfaces — breaking 
through the film of the lubricani will 
score the surface and result in damage. 
Don’t use cheap substitutes . . . and if 
any exist at present replace them while 
it is still possible to do so. 

4. The utmost care must be used in 
lubricating with the one and only cor- 
rect lubricant. Using the wrong lubricant 
may result in ridges and hollows at the 
pitch line of the teeth of a gear... par- 
ticularly if these gears are worn and 


properly 


being used beyond their useful life. 

5. Failure of the lubricant and high 
local heating will often result in seizing, 
evidenced by the actual sticking together 
of two surfaces or the presence of small 
particles of material which have been 
brazed or welded to the surface. 





BREAD {SS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FRED WEBERPOLS HEADS 
PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—A lively question 
and answer session in which the entire 
membership took part was featured on 
the program of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at a meeting held at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker here recently. By- 
rom E. Cox, Fleetwood Baking Co., Inc. 
presided over the session. Timely prob- 
lems previously submitted by the produc- 
tion men were discussed. 

Officers for the coming year elecied at 
the meeting include: Fred Weberpols, 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., president; |}yron 
E. Cox, first vice president; (¢ 
Corcoran, General Foods Corp., s¢ cond 
vice president, and W. H. Welker, Swift 
& Co., secretary-treasurer. Associate 
members elected to the executive co:mit- 
tee were Eugene B. Nicolait, Anhcuser- 
Busch, Inc., and J. Curtis, Nationa! Bis- 
cuit Co. 

The current film, “The Modest Mir- 
* released by Standard Brands, Inc. 
“ifty-one 


harles 


acle,’ 
was shown at the meeting. 
members were present. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
POLISH MASTER BAKERS MEFT 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo Polish 

Master Bakers Association held_ its 

monthly meeting in the Moniuszko Sing- 

ing Society Hall on April 11. A discus- 
sion of delivery problems and ingredi- 
ent shortages featured the meeting: 

President Edward Kozlowski presided. 

The next meeting will be held May 9. 
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BREAD and MILK 


Is nearest to a Complete Food in time of Peace 








and a most Economical Food in Time of War 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires no Blending 
for Perfect Bread 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY SERVICE 





GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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ENRICHED FLOUR PROGRESS 
IN THE SOUTH 

From a dozen places in the milling 
industry we have recently received infor- 
mation tending strongly to prove that 
interest in enriched flour in the South 
is now growing quite rapidly, and that 
consumers in that area are beginning 
in considerable numbers to call for the 
For example, one miller 
writes about his experience as follows: 


new product. 


He began a year ago to enrich a certain 
bran on which he has a large distribu- 
Nothing much 
happened, so after eight months or so 


tion in a rural state. 


the enrichment was omitted but nothing 
was said to the trade or his salesmen. 
This time plenty happened, and the mill- 
er was amazed at the complaints which 
The complaints didn’t stop 
until vitamins and iron were restored 
to this flour. 

Another miller tells about two big dis- 
tributors who lately insisted that he 
enrich his principal brand. 


came in. 


Last sum- 
mer they wouldn’t listen to him when 
he proposed to do that very thing. Still 
another who was quite discouraged for 
months over the indifference to his en- 
riched flour writes that the past two 
months it’s been quite another story. 

Evidently the vast amount of educa- 
tional work for enriched flour in the 
South is finally bearing fruit. Surveys 
early this year indicated that no more 
than 10 to 15% of family flour sold in 
that area was enriched, as against a 
national average of more than twice that 
percentage, but the South is now movy- 
ing up quite definitely —Millers National 
Federation, 

A BUMPER FOUNDATION 

Last summer a farmer drove up to 
a filling station at Olton, Texas. His 
car was covered with mud. His face 
was also spattered with the same mix- 
ture of water and soil. Clinging to his 
boots were large hunks of the Texas 
panhandle which he kicked off as he 
stepped out of his car. Addressing some 
of his neighbors who were loitering at 
the station, he said: 

“This is wettah than the year of Noah’s 
flood.” 

Naturaily such a broad statement in- 
vited contradiction. His neighbors told 
him very promptly he could not re- 
member that year. With a gleam in his 
eye and a satisfied smile he answered: 
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a a 
Pom 


rationed. 
of comfort him I said ef I was him I’d join up with a union 





“Ernie Huff, who used to have a little one-berry-at-a-time mill 
over to Deep Spring,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “until he went broke on account of 
bein’ so dang lazy on the sellin’ end, is pow- 
erful worried about gettin’ rationed fer tires 
{an’ gas an’ sugar an’ this an’ that. 
ain’t had a car in a long time an’ his di’betes 
== is gettin’ worse right along, but he’s jes’ got 

to keep up his worryin’ on account of bein’ 
Other day he was in here belly achin’, and to kind 


an’ get in under the short work ration. 
there might be somethin’ to that an’ went off right cheered up.” 


Ernie 


Ernie seemed to think 








“No, I caint, but mah uncle was run- 
nin’ cattle in Deaf Smith caounty the 
yeah of Noah’s flood and had to haul 
watah all summah. This yeah he’s nevah 
hauled a pint!” 

With such indisputable evidence there 
should be no question about the rainfall 
in Texas the summer of 1941. It meas- 
ured from 40 to 52 inches during the 
first 11 months of that year. Much of 
it soaked into the subsoils of that area 
and is today feeding the wheat crop 
of 1942. 

Scientists tell us it requires from 20 
to 40 tons of water to produce a bushel 
of wheat. As an acre inch of water 
weighs 113 tons I find that if half of the 
45 inches that fell last year soaked into 
the subsoil much of this Texas panhandle 
terrain has enough moisture in the ground 
to make 85 bus of wheat per acre at 
the rate of 30 tons to the bushel. I 
do not expect to hear of any such yields 
but with the timely current moisture that 
has already fallen I shall be surprised 
and disappointed if we do not hear of 
some 50-bu yields in the Texas pan- 
handle this summer. Of course, the 
average will not be this high but it 
will be high, perhaps as high as we have 
ever seen it since the year after Noah’s 
flood. 

This same condition applies to a vast 
terrain in western Nebraska, eastern 
Colorado, the western two thirds of Kan- 
sas and the main wheat belt in western 
and central Oklahoma. It is a glorious 
prospect, supported with a remarkably 
deep moisture penetration and to this 
has been added copious current rains. 
What more is wanted to produce this 


crop? Nothing but a lot of sunshine and 
an occasional shower in May and June. 
Not too much shower, please, just an 


inch or two, A. W. Ericxson. 
CLEARING THE DECKS 


They're a tinkerin’ with the combines on 
the upper Smoky Hills, 

Aw replacin’ sickle sections in a lime- 

stone blacksmith shop; 
They're removin’ rotten reel arms aw 
replacin’ platform sills, 

Sorter clearin’ decks fer action on the 

comin’ bumper crop. 
A. W. E. 
LIFE BOAT BISCUITS 

The many sinkings of United States 
and allied ships since war was declared 
last December have focused interest on 
life boats, life rafts and their equipment. 
Many items are standard supplies for 
passenger comfort, including flashlight, 
blankets, hatchets, etc., and under new 
regulations additional provisions per per- 
son include 14 oz of pemmican, a con- 
densed meat ration, 14 oz of chocolate 
tablets, 14 oz milk tablets and three 
quarts of water. 

There will be no more hardtack in the 
lifeboats of any American vessel whose 
route at any point lies more than 200 
miles offshore. In place of this there 
must be 14 oz of biscuits, known as 
“Type C” ration, covered by army speci- 
fications, which are crisp and palatable 
crackers, with a decided graham flavor, 
a wholesome and scientific food which is 
currently proving its value in many ways. 
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aday & Yesterday 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS’ 
CONFERENCE 

Probably at no time since the organ- 
ization of the old National Federated 
Flour Clubs, predecessor of the present 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, have there been such serious prob- 
lems facing wholesale flour dealers as 
those which will be considered at the as- 
sociation’s annual convention to be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, May 18 and 19. 

Founded during the first World War 
to cope with problems then confronting 
the trade, the national association has 
maintained its organization intact ever 
since. During the days of the late and 
unlamented NRA it again proved its 
value by protecting wholesale flour dis- 
tributors from being brought under a code 
quite foreign to the business, and which 
undoubtedly would have caused great dif- 
ficulty. 

Now faced with another emergency, 
the interests of the country’s wholesale 
flour trade may well be thankful that 
back of them is an organized, well func- 
tioning national association. Its officers 
and directors are men long experienced 
in the flour distributing industry, and 
many of them have much association ex- 
perience back of them. 

All wholesale flour distributors are in- 
vited to attend the Philadelphia meeting, 
and those who can will find it to their 
benefit to do so.—W. G. M., Jr. 

WHEATFIELDS IN MAY 
Wheat fields are silvering in the soft 
May wind, 
In silvered undulations they are bowed. 
They are earth sisters to the silver cloud, 
A gleam of promise for the troubled 
mind, 
A living covenant by Creation signed; 
They are a psalm the May wind sings 
aloud 
Through countless aisles of the shim 
mering crowd 
Risen from earth in a miracle undivined. 


Upon the planet’s breast the fields are fair 

Silvering in the zephyr winds of May. 

In gentle genuflections now they swcy 

Moved by invisible powers of earth and 
air, 

Maturing precious gifts for growth and 
thought, 

And meanings holier than the tongue 
has taught. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 6.00 
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CONFIDENT IN WARTIME 


ACH year for the past half dozen or more it has 
E been our privilege to refer to the spring conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federation as probably 
more interesting and valuable than any of its prede- 
cessors. This year we are able to repeat that state- 
ment with good conscience and added emphasis be- 
cause of its coming at the very time when the war 
emergency created the need for knowledge and in- 
formation, for wise leadership and clarity of expres- 
sion of the industry’s plans and purposes. 

Not in order of their relative importance but be- 
cause they all served either to clarify the wartime 
situation of the milling industry or to advance its 
interest, the following are to be noted as of concern 
alike to those privileged to attend the convention 
and to the whole rank and file of the trade: 


(1) Clarification of the entire wheat and flour 
enrichment situation with-a marked trend in the 
whole program toward promotion of enriched 
white flour in preference to “trick” flours and 
breads, with a statistically based promise, by 
Mr. Cullen Thomas, of a certain increase in con- 
sumption; and, as another step, decision to make 
an industry-wide effort to enrich all family flour. 

(2) Assurances, necessarily temporary, that 
bread foods would not be included in the price 
ceiling program; evidence that the millfeed price 
ceilings are, broadly speaking, workably fair; 
and, especially evident in the address of Mr. 
Fred Thomas, speaking for OPA, pronounced 
indication that that organization would seek to 
work in harmony with the industry in all neces- 
sary measures affecting the bread trades. 

(3) Promise, backed by past performance, of 
the greatest possible elimination of needless red 
tape in purchase of flour for our armed forces, 
with a fair distribution of orders among sections, 
types of flour and individual millers. 

(4) Indications, more in evident spirit than 
in any definite commitment, in Mr. J. B. Hutson’s 
address, that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would, to the greatest possible extent, adjust its 
operations to the needs both of the grain trade 
and flour millers. 

(5) Altogether convincing evidence that the 
milling industry is by no means bowed down by 
the increasing burden of war disturbance, but 
rather has its head up and is fully determined to 
carry on with its share of the job both in the 
cause of the nation and in fair protection of its 
own interest, within the limits of its patriotic 
obligations; and, finally, that the new chief of the 
industry, Mr. Willis C. Helm, and an organiza- 
tion that already has so well proved its compe- 
tence, will furnish the milling industry a quality 
of leadership not excelled in any American busi- 
ness. 

We believe that all who attended the Chicago 
meeting will so completely agree with this estimate 
that no complementary expression from us need 
be added. 
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SECRETARY WICKARD TALKS SENSE 


'g his address to a meeting of farmers at Enid, 

Oklahoma, last week, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard made a specific statement which deserves 
much more than casual attention. Discussing the 
present wheat surplus with emphasis on the fact that 
it now amounts virtually to a two years’ supply, and 
continuing into a discussion of the after-the-war 
wheat program, he said: 

“There are large areas in this country that can 
grow wheat more cheaply than any other crop. A 
great reduction in wheat acreage would mean real 
hardships in many parts of the country which are 
dependent on wheat because they can grow it so 
eficiently. There are large areas, too, which can 
stow very little but wheat. From the way things 
look now, it seems to me that the best course to begin 
thinking about would be something like this: Main- 
tain parity for every producer’s share of the wheat 
grown on whatever acreage may be needed to supply 
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our full domestic needs for flour—perhaps forty mil- 
lion acres—and then have the areas that are especially 
equipped to grow wheat go ahead and raise consid- 
erably more than their domestic flour shares, then 
sell that excess wheat at a lower price for feed and 
for industrial uses and exports.” 

Here is a specific proposal which runs strongly 
to the contrary of the broad wheat policy of several 
years past. Straight through from the beginning of 
“programmed” agriculture, there has been a tendency 
to base wheat production upon historical acreage, 
with even some effort to diffuse production into sec- 
tions in which wheat is not a staple crop, as, for 
instance, in certain southern states. Meanwhile, acre- 
age restrictions have fallen most heavily upon those 
wide areas especially adapted to low-cost wheat 
growing, areas not well adapted to any other crop 
whatever. 

George Peek, back in the early days of the New 
Deal, favored this idea. Since that time Secretary 
Wickard’s voice is the first authoritative one to be 
heard in support of the thesis that wheat should best 
be grown where it grows best and that, to the full 
extent of future world demand and to the extent, also, 
that high plains wheat growers are willing to enter into 
world competition for that market, they should be 
permitted to do so. 

The more we see of Secretary Wickard the 
more are we convinced that his is the most practical 
mind that has been in authority over agricultural 
matters in a very long time,—longer even than is 
compassed by the nine years of the present adminis- 
tration. 
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$25,000 


HE nation’s newspaper headline writers no doubt 

have given too great emphasis, just as we our- 
selves just now are doing, to the President’s unique 
proposal that no person in the country should be 
entitled to have a net income, after taxes, of more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Our own reasonably honestly earned wage is suffi- 
ciently below the sum set by the President so that we 
cannot be fairly accused of bias when we suggest 
that to us the idea appears to be altogether ridicu- 
lous. Twenty-five thousand dollars either is a very 
modest sum or a quite astronomical figure according 
to the position in life of whoever gives it thought. 
Yet, it strikes us as being just a figure, like the 
distance to the moon or how high a plane flies or 
how tall is a tree in somebody’s yard. We know men 
who probably have several times this amount of 
income and yet who sometimes feel the pinch of 
poverty because of the obligations they have assumed. 

In point there is an individual in our town who 
has through the years accumulated public and _ pri- 
vate obligations to the amount of his whole income, 
obligations which, were they forcibly ended, would 
create widespread distress among hundreds of indi- 
viduals, seriously affect the activities of at least one 
great school and cause several local charities virtually 
to close their doors. Would there be the slightest 
value to the country in the seizure of this gentleman’s 
income for purposes other than those wisely chosen 
by him through the years of his generous experiences? 
None that we can either see or understand. 

But that is not what led us to write this passing 
comment on the President’s suggestion. What inter- 
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ested us was the history of the business. We first 
saw the twenty-five thousand dollar idea put forward 
in a resolution adopted by the C. I. O. in which it 
declared the willingness of its members to invest all 
their time-and-a-half and double-time wage income in 
war bonds and stamps providing the government 
would put this twenty-five thousand dollar ceiling on 
the big boys. At the moment the social horse trade 
seemed no more than mildly amusing. 

But we chance to be one of the millions of readers 
of “My Day,” partly because of its charming naivete 
and partly because of its exceeding accuracy in fore- 
casting coming events. In this particular instance, 
Mrs. Roosevelt promptly gave the C. I. O. prgposal 
her blessing. This, in turn, led us to say “ah ha, we 
now can look forward with confidence to the Prési- 
dent’s indorsing the proposal in his tax message 
to Congress.” And, when this message was delivered 
last week, sure enough, there it was, right on the nose. 

The matter is not, of course, of ‘much importance. 
{t is computed that all of the money which would 
be taken off the financial big shots would amount to 
a fraction of one per cent of the total tax collection, 
and this is assuredly nothing that we need worry 
about one way or another. But we do think it to 
be almost incredibly silly as a serious contribution 
to raising funds for the payment of the war bill; 
and almost equally absurd as a contribution to stimu- 
lation of class feeling and more political and _ social 
unrest. It seemed, in a word, more appropriate in 
a political speech than in an important state paper, 
a message seriously suggesting to the Congress how 
it may best raise the funds to pay the war piper. 
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BREAD AND THE BIRTHRATE 


ARELY do we find ourselves completely stalled in 

providing at least a line or two of comment 
on events and opinions in the world having to do 
with wheat, flour and bread. Yet we are compelled 
to confess to being stumped by the following special 
cable from its London correspondent published in the 
Wall Street Journal: 


Britain is worried about its falling birth rate 
and there is a growing demand that the govern- 
ment introduce some financial program—perhaps 
even a direct subsidy—which would encourage 
larger families. 

The declining birth rate recently has been 
given much publicity in the correspondence col- 
umns of the London Times, the traditional forum 
of English public opinion. Unless there is a 
change in the recent trend, in 30 years’ time 
children under 14 will constitute only 10.2% of the 
population compared with 22% today. 

As the Times points out, it is useless to dis- 
cuss plans for post-war reconstruction, social 
services, education and town planning without 
correlating them with the population problem 
and taking measures to try to increase the size 
of British families either by a subsidy or some 
system of family allowances, 

One doctor claims the new “national loaf” 
(whole wheat bread) will do the trick by restoring 
fertility. This physician traces the start of the 
declining birth rate to the introduction in 1872 
of a flour milling process which removed the 
wheat germ. Food Minister Lord Woolton would 
indeed have earned the thanks of his country if 
his decree banning white bread not only saved 
thousands of tons of shipping space but at the 
same time added thousands to the population. 

Is there anything to be done about this? If eat- 
ing the “National Loaf” is going to cause Britain 
to fructify so greatly, might we, even with an impor- 
tant head start, be outrun in population? Should 
we also turn to a national loaf with the germ in it, 
would we perhaps bring Dr. Malthus’ theory back 
into our economic concepts? Is our enriched flour 
program confronting a new danger in a charge of 
spreading sterility? Is there, perhaps, something 
here that would add to the already all-compassing 
claims of virtue for the new Canadian bread or even 
our own new wonderful loaf? 
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for those who 
Man the Arsenals 
of Democracy 


Never has the stamina and energy of all the 
people of this nation been as important as it 
is today. Those who are supplying the brawn 
and the skill to give our army the fighting 
“tools” that will enable it to win, realize the 
importance of good food to supply the neces- 


sary strength and stamina. 


Good bread is the stand-by upon which they 
all rely. Help them to stand up to the job of 
winning the war by using only pure, nourish- 
ing, energy-giving ingredients in every loaf of 
bread you bake. Use Anheuser-Busch Yeast. It 
measures up in every 
way to the highest 
standards of quality, 
strength, uniformity 


and stability. 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Permanence of British National 
Wheatmeal as Standard Doubted 


Lonpon, Eno.—In an article in the 
Miller, London, Sydney S. Gampell, 
M.Sc., lecturer at the City of London 
College, discusses the conclusions of 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of the research staff 
of General Mills, Inc., in regard to en- 
richment of flour. By way of preface 
he refers to the new situation that has 
arisen in this country by the adoption 
of the national wheatmeal loaf, and ex- 
presses the opinion that wheatmeal as 
“standard” will not outlast the war. 
Although, by the adoption of the na- 
tional wheatmeal loaf, synthetic vitamin 
B, would appear superseded for the 
time being he believes there will con- 
tinue to be a place for it in the war- 
time diet and certainly in the postwar 
diet. 

It could be argued, Mr. Gampell says, 
that there is still a place for the syn- 
thetic vitamin even in wheatmeal bread, 
if only because different wheats vary 
so greatly in their content of the nat- 
ural vitamin. Some wheats have about 
four times as much as others, so that 
if the amount of vitamin in an average 
wheat is deemed to be the right amount, 
the amount in one of the low vitamin 
wheats would require at least doubling. 
In practice, however, the synthetic is 
now likely to find its place outside the 
bread basket. It may become an im- 
portant place, because this particular 
vitamin happens to be a critical one in 
our diet and may become increasingly 
so with the diet deteriorating as the 
war goes on. 

In any case, those who have arranged 
and financed the large scale production 


“ime nr ce tne eae ences em et wn enti: Recah 
IT’S “NATIONAL BREAD” NOW 


Lonvon, ENG.—Addressing a press 
conference at the Ministry of Food 
Lord Woolton stated that in future, 





as far as the Ministry of Food was 
concerned, wheatmeal bread made 
from flour of 85% extraction would 
be known as “National Bread.” There 
had always been a little confusion, 
he said, between the advocates of 
wheatmeal bread and the advocates 
of wholemeal bread, and _ there 
had been a lot of people who had 
not known quite what wheatmeal 
bread was, He gave a reminder that 
it would be a bread made from flour 
of 85% extraction which had been 
milled to a specification laid down by 
the Medical Research Council and 
the technical advisers to the Minis- 
try, and which would produce a flour 
of very considerable uniformity. The 
Ministry thought it would be conven- 
ient if the bread were called “Na- 


tional Bread.” Besides, it seems to 


have a patriotic flavor. 
RRS HRA PEI ET EMD IR LA SOME 





of synthetic vitamiri B, have deserved 
their country’s thanks, and he assumes 
it was the millers who were the prime 
He further says in concluding 
his article: 


movers, 


“It is clear, and creditable, that many 
millers accept a social obligation—lim- 
ited but definite 
the native vitamins of the grains they 


to retain or replace 
process. Processors of other foodstuffs 
are gradually coming to accept a sim- 
ilar social obligation. But processors 
feel no such obligation to do more than 
retain or replace the native vitamins. 
Nobody has suggested that flour should 
contain more vitamins than the original 
wheat. Bread is a good carrier of but- 
ter and jam when one can get it, but 
it has not been suggested as a carrier 
of supercharged vitamins. So far from 
deriding our enrichment program, Dr. 
Taylor seems to doubt whether we went 
far enough. Considering thiamin losses 
in other elements of our war diet, espe- 
cially through contraction in pork con- 
sumption, he regards the vitamin con- 
tent of our enriched flour as low (in 
the diet as a whole) compared with 
accepted standards in the United States. 
Wheatmeal will probably leave a similar 
deficiency, particularly if it still further 
reduces the meat supply by way of low- 
ering the livestock ration. So, to end 
where we began, after as before com- 
pulsory wheatmeal, the synthetic vitamin 
factories are likely to find valuable and 
literally vital war work.” 

Practically all, of the foodstuffs trad- 
ers in the United Kingdom are now 
working under various degrees of con- 
trol. Flour millers simply operate ac- 
cording to the directions of the Min- 
istry of Food. Flour importers are lim- 
ited in their scope of trading to what- 
ever the Ministry allocates week by 
week; so long as they can get as much 
as their normal pre-war volume and 
dispose of it, they can make a living 
out of it, but time after time they 
have been threatened with deprivation 
of even this possibility. 

The abolition of white bread was the 
most recent threat. In the first fort- 
night of the new arrangement, whereby 
importers were called upon to supply to 
their customers 25% Canadian white 
flour to 75% national wheatmeal, they 
appear to have been successful in dis- 
posing of their allocations. The Min- 
ister of Food made it clear that he 
would not experiment with bringing over 
from Canada a flour of higher extrac- 
tion than 75%, but qualified the in- 
formation with a statement that the 
imports of Canadian flour would not go 
to bakers but to security stocks, which 
would be turned over. Importers un- 
derstand from this statement that old 
stocks displaced by new arrivals would 
be allocated to them. 

The change over to the national wheat- 
mea) loaf has been accepted philosoph- 














. and here, ladies and gentlemen, is the new National Wheatmeal Bread 
of Great Britain, made with wheat flour of 85% extraction. 


ically by the public. The attitude is 
that if it is going to help to win the 
war, well and good. When the war is 
over, however, people will most cer- 
tainly demand white bread again and the 
dream of the food faddists that the 
public will be converted to the consump- 
tion of the wheatmeal loaf forever and 
a day is likely to be rudely dissolved. 
Meantime the food faddists are trying 
to induce the Ministry of Food to 
adopt a still higher extraction, claim- 
ing that it would improve the health, 
stamina and energy of the people. Their 
vision in this respect is described as 
“myopic.” It is claimed that it would 
be only robbing Peter (milk, butter and 
eggs) in order to pay Paul (bread). 
Even under the present scheme, those 
with knowledge of the subject say that 
the taking of 10% from the millfeed 
available for dairy cows will be seri- 
ous for the milk supply, meaning, ac- 
cording to estimates, a diminution of 
many millions of gallons of milk. As 
it rightly is claimed that milk is as 
essential for a balanced diet as is bread, 
either millfeed will have to be import- 
ed 





thus offsetting the saving in ship- 
ping space—or malnutrition will result. 

In its survey of the situation the 
Miller, London, says the science of nutri- 
tion is a wide one, indeed, and as 
regards wheatmeal the partial inquiry 
has been directed mainly towards one 
point. The “reformers” have been so 
eager to prove their case that they have 
not troubled to inquire what ancillary 
nutritional results might follow the in- 
crease in flour extraction from 175 to 


85%. 
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BREAD RATIONING IN TURKEY 
Lonpon, Ene.—A_ new rationing 
scheme, writes a correspondent of Con- 
fectionery & Baking Craft, London, has 
been introduced by the Turkish govern- 
ment. It is run by the municipal author- 
ities. Each person has a card according 
to his particular category, specifying 


the amount of bread to which he is 
entitled. Children may 187.50 
grams, adults 375, and heavy workers 
750. This ration is described as ample 


have 


and has been calculated to avoid waste 
rather than cut down consumption. Con- 
sumers do not have to register but can 
use their cards at any bakery in the 
town. Special cards must be obtained if 
a holder has to go to another town. These 
special cards are available for 48 hours 
or one week, according to the reason for 
traveling. 

Flour is distributed according to the 
size of the baker’s ovens and the number 
of shops commercial or industrial bak- 
eries may serve with bread is fixed ac- 
cording to the bakeries’ producing capac- 
ity. Hotels, restaurants, hospitals, etc., 
are required to make application each 
day for+a specified quantity of bread, 
each establishment receiving a special 
card. 

Turkey has been very generous in ship- 
ping wheat and flour to Greece in con- 
junction with the United States and 
Great Britain, thereby doing its share 
in feeding the starving Greeks. 
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SPICES AND SEASONINGS SCARCE 

Lonpvon, Eno.—With the closing of s° 
many markets in the Far East through 
the aggression of the Japanese, there is 
likely to be a shortage of spices as time 
goes on. Already they are being used 
very sparingly by bakers. 

It is not always possible to buy either 
pepper, mustard or salt. Pepper is 
eked out in very small quantities when 
there is any available. Refined packet 
salt is gradually disappearing and salt is 
mostly sold in blocks, which is a reiurn 
to old-fashioned methods, for it is not 
so very long ago that refined table salt 
was an unknown commodity in most 
households. 

There are times, too, when vinegar is 
not obtainable and salad oil is ‘ery 
scarce. 
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CANADIANS SHOW NO OBJECTION TO 
DARKER BREAD, SAYS REPORT 


—_—_——- 


New Government Standard Flour Requires More Bleaching—Real 
Acceptance Test Expected When Novelty of Introduction 
Has Worn Off, Observers Indicate 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are 
finding that the new government stand- 
ard flour requires more bleaching than 
their own household and bakers grades. 
This is natural since the content of coars- 
er elements from the wheat is greater. 
So far, the public has not shown any 
particular objection to the darker color 
of this bread. 

In reality it is not much darker than 
the old standard, though the difference 
*is readily seen against loaves of the old. 
In time the consumer may cease to no- 
tice this difference if the bread is other- 


wise satisfactory, observers believe. 

Reports from bakers and consumers 
as to how the government approved loaf 
is being received by Canadian people 
vary widely. 
bought from delivery wagons and stores 
without question if salesmen explain what 
it is, but where there is no particular 
effort to sell it buyers do not make 
special request. 

The real test will come after the nov- 
elty of introduction under a government 
certificate of character has worn off, 
observers predict. 


In some centers it is being 





MARCH FLOUR OUTPUT 
IN CANADA HIGHER 


Figure Set at 1,806,854 Bbls, 
With 1,476,673 Bbis 
in 1941 


Compared 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro- 
duced 1,806,854 bbls of flour in March, 
compared with 1,476,673 in the same 
month of previous year. This was the 
second highest monthly output of the 
current crop year, exceeded 
August, when production totaled 1,852,- 
139 bbls. 

The percentage of operation in March 
was 77.7. Production in the eight months 
of crop year ending with March totaled 
13,285,634 bbls, compared with 11,580,603 
in the corresponding period last year. 

Exports of flour in March were 899,399 
bbls and were not as large as in Febru- 
ary when production figures were over 
200,000 bbls less than in March. The 
quantity of flour exported in the eight 
months of crop year ending March 
amounted to 6,761,506 bbls, as against 
4,425,746 in the same months of previous 
year. 


only by 


Of the total production of Canadian 
flour in March, 56,973 bbls represented 
gtindings of Ontario winter wheat flour, 
compared with 95,667 bbls produced in 
March, 1941. The winter wheat flour 
mills of Ontario have been seriously 
handicapped by the scarcity of this grain. 

crop was a small one and, although 
the price shows a handsome premium 
over springs, farmers could not be in- 
duced to part with their winter wheat. 
Consequently, this class of mill has had 
its operations severely curtailed. 
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GRAIN FIRM HEAD DIES 
Wixyirrc, Man.—Louis Saurette, 59, 
Prominent farmer of Letellier, Man., some 
50 miles south of here, died last week. 
He was president of the Parent Grain 
Co, Winnipeg. 


CANADIAN STOCKS OF 
WHEAT BELOW 1941 


Total on April 24 Reported at 441,871,156 
Bus, Compared With 471,901,534 
Bus Last Year 

Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of Cana- 
dian wheat in store on April 24 in all 
positions on this continent, including 
United States Atlantic and lake ports, 
was 441,871,156 bus, compared with 471,- 
901,534 bus on the corresponding date of 
previous year, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

The amount of western Canadian 
wheat of contract grades in store in ele- 
vators on April 24 was 190,834,429 bus. 
The total quantity of all grades of oats 
stored in elevators was 1,675,935, barley 
5,739,326, rye 1,796,600 and 
827,755. 

During the week ending April 24, ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
amounted to 4,780,757 bus, compared with 
1,112,876 for the same 1941. 
The total for period since beginning of 
crop year on Aug. 1, 1941, to April 24, 
1942, was 117,505,250 bus, as against 
103,665,254 a year ago. Receipts of 
wheat in the prairie provinces for the 
week ending April 24 last totaled 1,579,- 
946 bus, compared with 7,800,524 in the 
corresponding week of 1941. 

Stocks of Canadian wheat in the United 
States on April 24 are reported at 13,- 
766,874 bus. Buffalo had the largest 
supply of this grain. The comparative 
figure for the corresponding week last 
year was 33,784,700. 


flaxseed 


week of 
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ONTARIO’S MARKET CONDITION 
REPORTED UNSATISFACTORY 
Toronto, Ont.—Conditions in the mar- 
kets for western spring wheat flour 
throughout Ontario are decidedly unsat- 
isfactory to millers, observers say. Prices 
are depressed and show wide spreads 


between what different mills are quoting. 

There are spreads, too, as between 
quotations to various buyers. Those 
whose credit is good get lower prices 
than are available to slow and doubtful 
accounts. Nobody seems able to give 
a reasonable explanation of this situation. 
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ONTARIO GRAIN STOCKS 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports the quan- 
tity of Ontario grains in eastern eleva- 
tors on April 24 as being 11,999 bus of 
wheat, 16,280 bus of buckwheat and‘115,- 
766 bus of corn. All the wheat is in the 
elevator of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Port Colborne, and so also is most of 
the buckwheat with the exception of a 
few hundred bushels in Toronto Eleva- 
tors, Ltd. A large quantity of the corn 
is also at the Maple Leaf elevator in 
Port Colborne, but there are also sub- 
stantial amounts at Prescott and Mont- 
real and small lots at Toronto and Gode- 
rich. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 
Toronto, Onr.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Toronto Sec- 
tion, will hold their last meeting of the 
season at the City Dairy Co., Ltd, 


_ Spadina Crescent, Toronto, May 8. The 


speaker will be Dr. Paul F. Sharp, pro- 
fessor of dairy chemistry, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. His subject will 
be “The Properties of Dried Milk.” Dr. 
Sharp is a prominent cereal chemist and 
is considered one of the best authorities 
in dairy chemistry in the United States. 





e AT DISCUSSIONS . 





George Mclvor, chairman of the Ca- 


nadian Wheat Board and continuously 
associated with Canada’s grain trade 
since 1913, has been a frequent visitor to 
Ottawa and Washington during the past 
year as one of Canada’s representatives at 
the International Wheat Conference in 
the United States capital. 


LITTLE ONTARIO WINTER 
WHEAT BELIEVED ON FARMS 


Toronto, Onr.—A recent issue of the 
bulletin of the Ontario Millers Associa- 
tion contained an interesting analysis of 
the situation in Ontario winter wheat. 
A summary of millers’ views as to the 
amount of wheat remaining in farmers’ 
hands indicates that the quantity is small. 

The output of this crop in 1941 was 
estimated at 16,465,000 bus and the fig- 
ures as compiled by the association of 
the amounts milled and put to other 
uses are as follows: 


Bus 
Milled into flour from Aug. 1, 
2941, to Feb. 96, 1043....ccceces 2,647,672 
Estimated millings from March 1, 
1042, to July 31, 1948 ..rvcccee 1,300,000 
Quantity estimated used by cereal 
TRAMUTOCCUPOTE cccccccsecccesees 800,000 


Retained for seed ....cccccsccces 1,200,000 
5,947,672 
The foregoing would indicate that 
about 10,000,000 bus of the Ontario win- 
ter wheat crop of 1941 has been held 
on farms and, if it is correct that not 
much is now remaining in that position, 
this would mean that farmers have fed 
about 10,000,000 bus of this wheat. 
Why farmers should use this wheat 
for feed when it could have been ex- 
changed for spring wheat at a profit of 
25c bu, while they still would have had 
a good feeding grain, is hard to under- 
stand, observers say. Ontario farmers 
could, in this way, have netted for them- 
selves a profit of something over $2,000,- 
000 at a minimum of trouble. As a re- 
sult, millers are getting little or no win- 
ter wheat for grinding and the market 
is short of supplies of flour. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISITS TORONTO 
Toronto, Ont.—W. C. Duncan, of the 

Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New York 

City, was a visitor in the Toronto office 

of Tue NorrHwesterN MiLier on May 1, 

Mr. Duncan’s family resides in Toronto 

and he makes periodical trips here to 

visit them. He also takes advantage of 
opportunities of this kind to call on old 
business friends. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN RETAIL DELIVERIES 
LIMITED BY OFFICIAL ORDER 

Toronto, Ont.—A recent order of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board of 
Canada respecting sale and delivery of 
goods stipulates that no retailer shall 
deliver or cause to be delivered any goods 
to any purchaser unless the total value 
of the goods to be delivered to such pur- 
chaser is more than $1. 

Naturally, there are exceptions to this 
order which includes the delivery of 
bread and other bakery products when 
delivered by a manufacturer over a 
regular route. The reason for this regu- 
lation is the urgent necessity of conserv- 
ing rubber and gasoline. 

In addition to the foregoing, whole- 
salers and manufacturers are cutting 
down the number of deliveries being 
made to the retail trade to the lowest 
possible point. 
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Little Rock Bakery 
Sponsors Easter 
Egg Hunt 


Larr.e Ark.—An 


hunt was held in Fair Park here on East- 


Rock, Easter egg 
er Sunday for approximately 12,000 chil- 
dren in addition to the adults who ac- 
companied them. The event was spon- 
sored for the fifth consecutive year by 
the American Bakery, Little Rock. 
More than 10,000 candy eggs were pur- 


chased for the 1942 hunt, according to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Charles T. Meyer, president of the bak- speaker system was installed to aid in 


ery. William R. Sprott, superintendent locating children who became separated 


of the municipal zoo, was in charge of from their parents during the hunt. 





the party. The eggs were hidden by ——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD MACHINE-PARTS ORDER 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 


Yeast division of Standard Brands, Inc., 


employees and members of their families 
Easter morning, while the park’s gates 
were locked to keep out would-be “peek- 
At 2 p.m., the gates were opened 


ers.” has placed the largest wrapping machine- 


to the hunters. parts order on record with the Package 
The bakery provided prizes for the Machinery Co. The new units, it is an- 


finders of certain eggs. The first prize nounced, are designed to adapt over 50 


was $5, second $2.50 and third $1.50, all wrapping machines now employing tin- 


in defense stamps. The next five win- foil, to the use of wax paper, which will 
effect an estimated annual tinfoil savings 


of 237,000 Ibs. 


ners each received a live rabbit, and the 


next 22 each a live chicken. A_ loud 
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SUGAR 







THE MAKERS OF 


KARO SYRUP 


CORN PROOoUCTS 
REFINING co. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


“Every baker using 
CERELOSE today 
first used other sugar” 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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I always 
liked bread... 


but I didn’t realize it’s a rich 





energy food, and how much of 
it is made with Dextrose!”’ 


Yes, she has much to thank her baker for these 
days. The bread she buys is better in every way 
than the bread her mother used to make. More- 
over, the baker himself has steadily improved his 


own product during the past quarter-century. 


Much of that improvement is due to his recogni- 
tion of CERELOSE, the modern Dextrose sugar. 
He refused to be bound by tradition. He studied it, 
tested it, accepted it. It has helped him make the 
attractive, palatable, truly nutritious loaf that is 


best-seller in so many markets today. 





CERELOSE IS PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide range of food 
industries, CERELOSE is pure, white, and crystalline Dextrose 
sugar. Dextrose is one of the most valuable sugars found in 
nature; its nutritive value is recognized by science and the medi- 
cal profession, and more than ever today by the general public. 






























16,491,394 


American families 
are reading the 
story of DEXTROSE 
in national maga- 
zines this month. 
(A message designed to 
encourage consumer 
mand for foods made with 
Dextrose.) 
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CANADIAN BAKERS 
FACE PROBLEM WITH 
“VITAMINIZED” LOAF 


Vancouver, B. C.—With the new “yj; 
minized” officially jn 


bakers are. stil! 


bread now 


pro 


duction, local 


facing 
the problem of securing sufficient drieg 


milk supplies to comply with the 


government formula for this Cie 
approved” loaf. 

The formula calls for 4% jwowdere 
milk, but the great bulk of the baker, 


have been able to secure only enough of 
the powdered milk to make a 2% loaf 
As a result they are not permitted ty 
advertise the loaf as “Canada ay) roved” 
The milk powder, it appears, is designed 
chiefly for oversea shipment. 

The new gasoline and tire r« ulations 
are being felt in the bakery trade here 
already. Under the new regulations eac| 
driver must account for $150 on jis route 


This has meant that bakers have 


heer 
forced to combine one or more routes 
and deliveries have been cut to one per 
day. The problem of making <cliveries 
to ships and to outside points is still to 


be worked out by the trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF 


Maine Bakers Discuss 
Wartime Economies 


The Maine Bakers Associatic: 
monthly meeting April 8 in Po: 
the Columbia Hotel. Recomme: 
made recently by the Bakery industry 
Advisory Committee took up th diseus 
sion time which followed luncheon. The 
group favored the limiting of stile r 
turns to 3% on 
felt that stale 
eliminated entirely. 


held its 
ind, at 


dations 


white pan bread, and 


some returns should be 


There was a dif 
ference of opinion as to savings mad 
by elim‘nation of bread slicing 
subject of 


On the 
limiting truck 
speed to 35 miles per hour, the majority 
did not believe it practical for country 
routes. Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, sec 
retary of the New England Bakers Asso 
ciation, led the discussions, wit! Walter 
F. Willey, Harris Baking Co., Wterville, 
president, in charge of the meeting 


deliver) 





SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE asd 


MINNESOTA BAKERS GET 
READY FOR MAY MEETING 


The effect of government war regula 
tions upon bakeries, and the manufac- 
ture and merchandising of — cnriche( 
bread, are among the subjects which will 
be discussed at the convention of th 


Associated Bakers of Minnesot:, to be 
held in St. Paul, May 12-13. .\ display 
of baked goods will be a feature of thi 
meeting, and, as usual, the enter! :inmen! 
features will be sponsored by thie allie 


trades. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE = 


TRUCK MILEAGE REDUCED 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Distance travele’ 
by trucks of the Rochester plant of th 
General Baking Co. has been cut dow? 


1,000 miles a week by an econom) pre 
gram, Arthur B. Ferris, gener! ma™ 
ager, announced. The plant h elim 
nated long distance routes and its y 


salesmen carry full loads of bred daily 
instead of returning to the plan! during 
the daytime for additional supplies 
Special deliveries have been eliminateé 
to res 
ycks 


and Sunday deliveries are only 
taurants. Speed of the company’s tT 
is limited by governors. 
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“How much should | pay for flour ?” 

An important question at any time—especially impor- 
tant now with everything advancing in price. Especially 
important with the present emergency demanding the 
utmost efficiency in every operation. Especially important 
with the possibility of radical adjustments definitely in 
the picture—adjustments that may suddenly strip away 
“the frills” and leave each baked product to stand or fall 
on its own merits. 

That means quality . . . the kind of quality that 
comes only from the best of raw materials properly 


processed, efficiently converted into finished foods. 


GENERAL 


velet 
f the 
down 
pre 
man- 
elimi- 
ts 5 
daily 
luring 
»plies El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
inated 
» res 


Hrucks 


Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Company 





The real yardstic 
AND YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN OFFERS MORE 


General Mills, Inc. Southeastern Bakery Sales Office, Atlanta, Ga. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas 

Kell Mill & Elevator Company, Vernon, Tex. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


. VALUE 





General Mills’ flours are milled with but one thought 
in mind—your finished product. That’s the reason for our 
careful and extensive annual Wheat Survey, our far flung 
storage facilities, our constant and careful test bakes, our 
absolute insistence that quality . . . and quality in terms 
of your finished product . . . must be zn the bag before 
the price goes on. 

How much should you pay for flour? Important—yes 
— but... 

How much do you get for your money in terms of 


what you have to sell . . . your finished product? 
That’s the true measure of flour value. 


MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





TRADE NAMES: 

Red Star Milling Company, Wichita, Kansas 

Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, Montana 

Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Washburn Crosby Company, Chicago, III. 

Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener a 
THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER.—It the miller’s “mealy face, like the moon milling in the United States. It was 


is half a century since Alfred Lord 
Tennyson died. How long has it been, 
friends, since you pulled down the dusty 
volumes of this poet laureate’s work? 
Perhaps that’s not a fair question, for 
there’s hardly time these days even for 
Edgar Lee Masters. A fairer question 
it would be to ask when, if ever, good 
friends of the breadstuffs industries, you 


read that great classic, “The Miller’s 
Daughter”? 
To be quite candid, until our office 


librarian took us in hand on the matter 
of our Tennyson, we were aware only 
of the three familiar little verses that 
go like this: 

a 

It is the miller’s daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the jewel 

That trembles at her ear; 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch her neck so warm and white. 
II. 
And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest. 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight 
IT. 

And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 

Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 

And I would lie so light, so light, 

I searce should be unclasp'd at night. 

But in fact these stanzas are merely 
a song within a “The Miller's 
Daughter” is a piece of many verses, 
which has to do with more than the 
daughter. Through the haze of an old 
man’s remembrance is immortalized the 
old time miller and his mill. 

“The Miller’s Daughter” first 
printed in 1833, but was much changed 
thereafter. 
punged, others were supplied, and there 
was a pretty general rewriting. Orig- 
inally, for example, here is the way the 
little song within a song went: 


song. 


was 


Several stanzas were ex- 


I wish I were her earring 

Ambushed in auburn ringlets sleek, 
(So might my shadow tremble 

Over her downy cheek) 
Hid in her hair, all day and night, 
Touching her neck so warm and white. 
I wish I were the girdle 

Buckled about her dainty waist, 
That her heart might beat against me 

In sorrow and in rest. 
I should know well if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight 
I wish I were her necklace, 

So might I ever fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
I would lie round so warm and light 
I would not be unclasped at night. 


And here is the miller, who had the 
pretty daughter, as Tennyson portrayed 
him: 


I see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 
The bushy wrinkles round his eyes? 
The slow, wise smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead drily curl'd, 
Seemed half-within and half-without, 
And full of dealings with the world? 
In yonder chair I see him sit, 
Three fingers round the old silver cup— 
I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 
His memory scarce can make me sad. 


Some of the expunged lines spoke of 


Of the old mill and its 
surroundings Tennyson wrote as if he, 
too, as a “long and listless boy,” had 
leaned from the bridge 


in an ivy-tod.” 


to hear 

The milldam rushing down with noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere 

In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 

Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 

In masses thick with milky cones. 

. . . . 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 

Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal, 


¥ ¥ 
An older generation thought very 
highly of Tennyson, and from Tue 


NorTHWESTERN Mitver of 1892 we take 
this paragraph: 

“Perhaps no poem ever written by 
Tennyson elicited more sincere appre- 
ciation from the public, or more com- 
pletely exemplified the exquisite charac- 
ter of his art, than did ‘The Miller’s 
Daughter, a selection from which we 
take occasion, as a slight tribute to the 
genius of this great man, to reproduce 
It is a notable fact that, 
poetic as the general subject of the 
rustic mill has ever been considered by 
writers of prose, no great poet save 
Tennyson has immortalized it, as he has 
done, in verse which doubtless will live 
after the last rustic mill has lapsed into 
idleness and fallen into decay. Number- 
less minor versifiers have tried their hand 
at the subject, but there is not now and 
probably never will be a production of 
the sort which can in any small degree 
compare with this great lyric of Tenny- 
son.” 


on this page. 


¥ ¥ 


While you’re doing your brushing up, 
don't miss “The Lady of Shalott.” It is 
as good an antidote as any for the day's 
most hunnish saga. And so endeth the 
poetry lesson. 


PREMIUM PRODUCT.—How would 
it feel to get $5 bbl premium on a new 
process flour, if you had one? Prob- 
ably you'll never know. That sort of 
thing belongs to other days, just as does 
the bread great-grandma made. We'll 
never know how good that was either in 
spite of what the sentimentalists and the 
food cranks tell us. 

This is how we happened to find out 
about the $5 bbl premium. We were 
reading the ads in our files of a long 
time ago, and in the issue of Jan. 17, 
1906, saw this in the page space occu- 
pied by the selling talk of the Gardner 
Mill at Hastings, Minn. (now a part 
of the King Midas system): 

“It was Stephen Gardner, the founder 
of this mill, who first adopted the all- 
roller or gradual-reduction system of 


on the flour so produced that a patent 
was obtained, and it was henceforth 
known as ‘patent’ flour. It quickly 
sprang into favor and the trade readily 
paid for it five dollars per barrel over 
the price of ordinary brands. This was 
over thirty years ago.” 

In his “Recollections,” Uncle Charlie 
Espenschied, who once ran the Gardner 
Mill, says nothing about a $5 premium, 
but he does report that “Chicago factors” 
said they were getting $2 bbl more for 
Gardner’s patent flour than for the mill’s 
regular Vermilion brand, and that the 
new flour “sold regularly in New York 
for $1 bbl more than Plant’s flour, which 
was made in St. Louis and was the lead- 
ing brand.” 

There has always been some dispute, 
it seems, over who first made flour on 
rolls alone. W. D. Gray, the famous 
Allis engineer of the roller-purifier era, 
claims to have built the first complete 
roller mill in the United States for C. 
C. Washburn in 1878, and so states in 
articles published in THe Norruwestern 
MItier many years later. By 1881, says 
Kuhlmann, the milling historian, “every 
mill in Minneapolis was using rollers to 
some extent.” Espenschied names Gard- 
ner as the discoverer of the “New 
Process” or “Patent” flour, and says he 
believes that the Hastings mill, when 
rebuilt in 1880, was the first roller mill 
in the country. He adds: “There were 
others who preceded us with rolls, but all 
had one or more runs of stones to finish 
on; we used none for the purpose.” And 
Kuhlmann says: 

“About 1865 Ames of Northfield was 
experimenting with a purifier. Before 
1870 various others—Mowbray of Wino- 
na, Gardner of Hastings, and Archibald 
of Dundas—were acquiring a reputation 
in the eastern markets for their ability 
to manufacture a fine white flour from 
spring wheat, a flour that equaled the 
best winter wheat flours in appearance 
and was stronger so that a given amount 
of it would make more bread.” 

The late A. C. Loring, in his remi- 
niscences, implies that Gardner’s was 
the first “New Process” flour, and the 
late William C. Edgar, in his “Medal 
of Gold,’ names Gardner as_ being 
“among the pioneer millers who bore an 
important part in the introduction of 
the middlings purifier and the milling 
revolution that followed it.” 

This is all we know about it, but 
we’re willing to learn more. 





| Contributors’ Corner 





Not the miller’s daughter, this time, but 
the miller’s wife—for Maude Greene 
Princehouse, whose verse has appeared 
frequently in THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





Maude Greene Princehouse 


of recent years, is the widow of the late 
Marion A. Princehouse, who was in the 
milling business for many years. She 
lives now in California, where she has 
been since 1923, but most of her life was 
spent in Kansas and Oklahoma, for that 
was where she went as a very young 
girl in the late 80’s from Galesburg, Ill. 

“So,” she says, “I know well the way 
of life of the pioneers—and have price- 
less memories I would not exchange for 
any more civilized or sophisticated. The 
meanings in a new land are so clear-cut 
and relevant to life—and enduring. It 
remains in its honesty as a measuring 
stick for whatever one later experiences.” 

Born of a Virginian mother who had 
been given the best of educations avail- 
able in her day, Mrs. Princehouse liter- 
ally was taught at her mother’s knee: 
“We used many of her college textbooks, 
and I was likely to be deep in a botany 
lesson or in one from ‘Astronomy for 
Young Ladies’ when I should have been 
according to prevailing pedagogy, saying 
my ‘tables’ or reading whatever Reader 
was appropriate at that time. It was 
very haphazard and delightful.” 

Later, Mrs. Princehouse went to 4 
normal school and became a _ teacher, 
and then she married. She found the sag# 
of the fields, during those years when 
she was the miller’s wife, 
THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER was on the 
family reading table. 

With Kansas as the poetic background, 
Mrs. Princehouse made California the 
scene of her poetic career. Her writings 
have been published in many magazines 
and newspapers. Some of the verses have 
been broadcast and read at clubs; and 
some that touch the hem of lyricism 
have been set to airs by composers of 
music. 


engrossing. 


“Writing,” she says, “is a source of joy 
when one fits a thought or manifestation 
with an accurate word, but more often 
it is a distress at the failure to do ‘° 
I once asked a very great poet how he 
could write as he did—and does, (feeliné 
that the words must slip effortlessly from 
his pen), and he answered, ‘By sweating 
blood.’ So it seems that in reality the 
suffering is in direct ratio to the result. 
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“A few of my interests other than my 
family and my attempts at writing are: 
Rooks and companionable people and 

we have a mutual camaraderie— 
snd birds; I have made some study of 
their movements, especially flights; the 
horn acrobat, black phoebe is one of my 
javorites. Then there are trees and 
fowers—and this is a land where one’s 
ardor is completely matched by the 
earth's willingness—and good food, and 
| like to cook it! 

“My mind, when it has been busy 
with thoughts of fields and anything hav- 
ing to do with them, logically turns to 
Tue NoRTHWESTERN MiLier. Each piece 
of writing I send to Mr. Michener I 
wonder if with it he may tire of my 
preoccupations with the ‘good earth.’ And 
each time that some lines are finished 
[ think: ‘Now perhaps the next time I 
shall get to the heart of this matter.’” 

Mrs. Princehouse lives in Claremont, 
which is the home also of one of her 
married daughters (the other lives in 
Riverside). Her husband died there only 
two years ago. 





The Road Ahead 











(Continued from page 39.) 

insecure basis. In order to assure 

permanence of public support for the 

program some method must be found 
to overcome the obstacles to enrich- 
ment of cheap flours. 

This problem is, of course, of great- 
est importance in the South, where 
family flour sales bulk large. In the 
course of my travels I have encountered 
several instances in which great resent- 
ment has been caused by the apparent 
great disparity in price between en- 
For ex- 
ample, an orphanage which has _ been 
cheap flour at 


riched flours and unenriched. 


accustomed to buy a 
about $5 bbl finds itself compelled in 
order to get an enriched flour to buy 
a fancier grade which costs about $7 
bbl. The difference of $2 bbl is con- 
strued by the prospective purchaser as 
an unconscionable profit which the mill+ 
er is thought to be exacting as the price 
of enrichment. Such purchasers are 
not familiar with the ins and outs of 
the pricing structure of the flour in- 
dustry and do not readily recognize 
that the price differential which is asked 
for the enriched flour includes not only 
the cost of enrichment but also a higher 
manufacturing cost and a_ substantial 
They sim- 
ply conclude that the milling industry 
is making an excuse of enrichment for 
charging an exorbitant price. 


bill for national advertising. 


In traveling and lecturing on behalf 
of this program I am compelled to 
five some rational answer to every 
reasonable question. While I can ex- 
Plain to some degree the non-enrich- 
ment of cheap flours, I cannot justify 
it from the public viewpoint. The 
leading elements of the industry and 
the Millers National Federation must 
take this matter to heart. 

The solution of this problem is not 
obvious. To some extent it may be pos- 
‘ible to create a sufficient popular de- 


mand so that the public will to some 
extent he willing to pay 5 or 10% more 
for the enriched product than for the 
imenriched under the same brand. The 
development of such a public conscious- 
"es$ of the values of enrichment will, 


howeve A 


be slow, especially among the 





low-income people who would profit 
most by an understanding of the nutri- 
tional facts. However, at present with 
rare exceptions, there simply is no cheap 
enriched flour on the grocers’ shelves. 
This lack is a complete bar to effective 
education of the public and it tends to 
stultify the nutritionist who seeks to 
preach the gospel of enrichment in the 
South. 

There are two other possible ap- 
proaches to the problem. One is to find 
cheaper ways to enrich cheaper flours; 
the other is legislation requiring en- 
richment. Let us discuss them in that 
order. 

Many millers have already come to 
realize that the straight and stuffed 
straight flours which make up the low- 
priced grades are richer in vitamins 
and minerals than the short patent flours 
which sell at higher prices. They can 
accordingly be enriched to the required 
standard for less-money. Millers who 
ignore this fact and who are unwilling 
to exercise the necessary diligence in 
analytical control of the mill streams 
so as to make use of the native nutrient 
contents are neglecting a very potent 
factor in the situation. Nearly half of 
the required thiamin and more than half 
of the required niacin is already pres- 
ent in such flours and smaller additions 
are necessary. For the present it will 
be simpler and better, in my opinion, 
to make up the difference by these ad- 
ditions rather than to attempt to sell 
flours which are so dark as to meet 
with consumer resistance. 


Actually the nutritional merits of 
retained vitamins as compared with 
additions of only thiamin, niacin and 
iron are extremely debatable. Some 
experiments with rats have been cited 
which purport to show the super- 
iority of whole wheat or long ex- 
traction flours over enriched flours. 
However, in these experiments bread 
of the several sorts has been the sole 
food, a condition which is not ap- 
proximated by even low-income 
Americans. If bread makes up less 
than half of the diet I defy anyone to 
demonstrate the superiority of re- 
tention. Other foods supply other 
specific nutrients as they should. 

We must leave it to our Canadian 
brothers and our British cousins to find 
road to bread and flour of 
maximum quality. For my 
own part I am convinced that our en- 
riched bread is nutritionally a_ better 
bread than either “Canada Approved” 
British “National Wheatmeal 
Loaf.” Many British nutritionists and 
the majority of Canadian authorities 
agree that the thiamin levels of their 
standards are much too low to be effec- 


their own 
nutritive 


or the 


tive. This sacrifice far outweighs the 
Aside 


from this we are half way to our goal 


slight gains in other respects. 


while the other English-speaking na- 
tions have their improved bread and 
flour “on order.” 

For the longer run, however, the pos- 
sibilities of producing flours which are 
reasonably white and which retain a 
larger proportion of the nutrients should 
certainly not be neglected by the mill- 
ing industry at large. We are all aware 
of some efforts which are being made 
in this direction in Canada and also by 
certain combined baking and _ milling 
interests in the United States. Thesé 
efforts are, as far as I know, confined 
to the hard wheats suitable for making 
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bread flours. 
ing the desired results with the soft 
wheats which furnish family flours for 
the biscuit-eating areas of the South is 
more difficult because of the lower thia- 
min content of the soft 


The problem of achiev- 
I 


wheats. One 
should, however, recognize that the ad- 
of enrichment 


vent will inevitably in- 


revival of research and 
flour 
paralleled in recent decades. 


augurate a 
investigation in production un- 
That such 
efforts will result in major changes in 
practice seems inevitable and the over- 
conservative elements of the industry 
who close their eyes to this prospect 
will make a serious mistake. 

There has been much discussion of 
the possibility of federal legislation re- 
quiring the enrichment of bread and 
flour, a proposition which has been ad- 
vocated by some and opposed by oth- 
ers. Federal legislation would be far 
more effective for the milling industry 
than it would for the baking industry 
since the latter consists largely of intra- 
state business. Most millers, however, 
ship at least some portion of their prod- 
uct across state lines and would accord- 
ingly be subject to federal control to 
that extent. 

No extended discussion of the merit 
of federal legislation will be attempted. 
While it offers the possibility of early 
and effective action with respect to 
flour, many millers would prefer to have 
the industry find its solution of the 
problem rather than have such a solu- 
tion imposed by the intervention of 
government. Certainly it is doubtful 
wisdom to urge such action unless and 
until we are confident that there is a 
widespread public support for the fun- 
damental idea of enrichment. Once the 
practice becomes well 
established and popular it may be feas- 
ible and desirable to finish the job with 
federal legislation. 

Legislation at the state level has a 
somewhat different aspect. It offers 
the possibility of enactment of such 
legislation in areas where the legisla- 
tion is most needed without extending it 
to other areas where voluntary action 
may be adequate. Undoubtedly the 
milling industry is as a whole aware of 
the recent enactment by the legislature 
of the state of South Carolina of a Jaw 
which becomes: effective Aug. 1, 1942, 
requiring the enrichment of all white 
bread and flour produced or sold with- 
in the state. What obstacles and diffi- 
culties may arise in the future one can 
scarcely foretell. 


of enrichment 


However, the legisla- 
tion, it is very interesting to observe, 
has encountered no opposition and ap- 
pears to enjoy a good prospect of pub- 
lic support and effective enforcement. 
It is to be hoped that other states, and 
especially that southern states, will give 
serious consideration to like action. It 
may well offer the immediate solution 
to the problem of enrichment of cheap 
flours for southern use. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the 
problems and difficulties of enrichment 
because I am sure you want to be as 
realistic as I do. However, I do not 
want to close without a note of con- 
fidence as to the future. It is now more 
than 30 years since 1 first participated 
in an attempt to repair the damage tu 
a nation’s food supply arising from re- 
finement of its grains. It was in 1911 
that beriberi was eradicated from the 
Philippine Scouts by the introduction 
of undermilled rice as a result of work 
in which I shared. Our whole natidn 








Harry N. 


Bernheimer 


makes convention arrangements 


Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, is chairman of the conven- 
tion committee of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. This organ- 
ization will be host to the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, to be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
May 18 and 19. Mr. Bernheimer states 
that virtually all plans have been com- 
pleted for the convention, at which an 
exceptionally large attendance is expected. 





thrilled with pride again and again, and 
none more than I, over the valiant 
stand of that same body of troops 
with MacArthur and with Wainwright 
in Bataan. It was also in 1911 that I 
helped to prepare the data in support 
of proposed legislation which sought to 
make undermilled rice rather than white 
rice the staple of the Philippine civil 
population. The legislation failed then 
and has repeatedly failed since because 
of the popular preference for the white 
cereal. 

It is thus out of a long experience 
that I have derived the conviction that 
at long last a nation, and I am proud 
that it is our own, has found an effec- 
tive means to deal with the white cereal 
problem. I am confident that we are 
right in adding the synthetic nutrients 
in so far as necessary rather than to 
attempt to compel or persuade people 
to eat bread. 
I am confident that we are making his- 
tory in 


brown flour and brown 


nutrition as our forces and 
those of our allies are making the polit- 
ical history of the future on the seas 
and in the battlefields of the Far East 
whence camz to the world knowledge of 
the need for reform in cereal staples. 
I rejoice that what we are doing to our 
flour and bread will significantly 
strengthen our arms on sea and land 
and in the factory behind the lines. 
With patriotic courage and _ resolution 
we shall not fail in either objective. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ENRICHMENT DISCUSSED 

Increasing white flour enrichment was 
discussed at a recent conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended by Dr. Helen 
Mitchell, chief nutritionist, Federal Se- 
curity Agency; Dr. R. R. Williams; Miss 
Mabel R. Stimpson, assistant nutrition- 
ist, Federal Security Agency, and Miss 
See Rice, southern representative of 
Wheat Flour Institute. 
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SALES EXECUTIVES HEAR 
OF ARMY’S FOOD PROBLEM 


New York, N. 
huge food distribution job facing the 


Y.—Discussing the 


Army supply system, Lieutenant Colonel 
Paul P. Logan, assistant chief in the Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General’s sub- 
branch, stated that the 


sistance Army 
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must purchase 20,000,000 Ibs of food 
3,500,000 


overflow 


daily for an army of men. 


Colonel Logan addressed an 
crowd of 1,400 
business executives at a luncheon of the 
Sales Executive Club at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, March 31. 

The importance of having the right 
kinds of 


food, government and 


food for the soldiers was 


stressed by the colonel, who stated that 
the Army is now using enriched flour 
for baking and that all army bread is en- 
riched. He stated that the average civ- 
8,000 to 3,500 


daily, the normal garrison soldier 4,200 


ilian consumes calories 


calories and under combat conditions 


more than 5,000 daily. 


Colonel Logan warned manufacturers 
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tan easy way thr 


In some businesses, rising costs are easily passed along to the consumer. 



































BREAD 
WRAP 


But the Baker is not so fortunately situated. Bread is a basic commodity; 


its price a matter of national importance. 


But when costs go up faster than prices, there's no need to cut the sales- 


appeal or protection of your transparent wrapping on specialty breads. 


You can lower costs and still have full moisture protection, plenty of eye- 
appeal, and all-over printed brand identification . . . with a DIAFANE 
bread wrap. You save in other ways, too, for Diafane's longer period of 
saleable freshness means fewer deliveries and a longer life for your tires. 


Bakers who have built their business well and pride themselves upon a fully 
protective and attractive "package," will find that today's Diafane can 
help meet rising costs without lowering sales or increasing stales. Try it. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also distributed by Detroit Wax Paper Co., River Rouge, Mich., 


and Waxide Paper Company, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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that the food distribution issue for 15. 


000 army kitchens in the 300 


camps 
throughout the nation and overseas ste. 
tions would not allow for new or addi 
tional markets for their products ag the 
greater consumption represents less than 
1% increase in American food produ 
tion, except for special items 

The reduction of weight and space re 
quirements by the use of dehydrated 
foods and packages made of non-critiea) 
materials is making satisfactory head 
way, the speaker stated. He also re 
vealed that the new army ration type 
“K” 
3,700 calories among its 12 


for parachute troops, containing 


food items 


and weighing 32 oz has passed field test 


and will soon be adopted by the para 
chute corps. 
Representatives of 35. of the nation’s 


leading food concerns attended the meet- 
ing. Colonel Logan was intr 
Paul S. Willis, president of tly 


ated Grocery Manufacturers of America 


luced by 


Associ 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF | 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
PLANS NUTRITION SERIES 


New York, N. Y.—The [four June 
issues of the Saturday Eveving Post 
will devote a total of nine payes to pro- 
motion of the national nutrition pro 
gram. Containing four messages |) 


Paul V. McNutt, director of the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welt:re Ser 
ice, these nine pages will be distributed 


in reprint form by that government 
office to 3,000 nutrition commitiee chair 
men and made available by the maga 


zine to dealers, teachers, dietitians and 
nutrition workers. 

“Kat 
of one 


Bread and Cereals” is the title 


of the four lessons presenting 


the government campaign. Other les- 
sons are entitled “Eat Milk and Eggs, 
“Eat Fruit and Vegetables,” and “Eat 


Meat, Fish and Poultry.” 
Ways to featured 
will be given in each lesson, and an illus 
trated chart of the daily food standards 
progral 


serve the foods 


set by the national nutrition 
appears with each of the four articles 
Illustrations will be in four colors. Th 
nutrition program insigne and _ slogan, 
“United States Needs Us Strong,” a) 
pears throughout the series. 

The 


is to offer dealers free tie-ins 


yromotior 
Among 


p ysters 


government-approved 


the material available will 
and newspaper mats in severs! sizes 
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EXPANDS 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 


Attanta, Ga.—American Bakeries (0 


with general offices here, is «xpanding 


operations in the Atlanta m« ropolita 
area, The company’s cracker division has 
tices and 


opened sales and distribution 
t, N. E, 


a warehouse at 28 Simpson str 
to cover this immediate area. M inager” 
the new cracker branch is !)rooks © 
Ellison, a Atlantian, who ™ 
turned here from Charlotte, \. C. Sim 


former 


lar sales and distribution bra:iches 
maintained in Jacksonville, Fl... Mob! 
Ala., and Birmingham, Ala., \ here " 
factory is located. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LE 





CORN INDUSTRIES NUTRI! 1ONIST 


New York, N. Y.—The Corn Indus 
tries Research Foundation has :pp0!* 
Gertrude S. Smith to direct the inde 


try’s nutrition program. Miss Smith ** 


formerly health education di! ye 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul unit 0! the - 
tional Dairy Council. 
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foods 
illus- 


dards Here’s an even better kind of “‘nat- 
yyrall e e e 
nites ural” than this chance kind, and it 
The 


logan, 


can mean more to your profits. It’s 
simply this: Russell-Miller maintains 
elevators all through the hard West- 
ern wheat district of Montana and 


” ap- 


potion 
mong 
asters 


North Dakota. Expert buyers cease- 


es lessly survey the wheat crop; when 


harvest time comes they know the 


oa ; farmers who have wheat of R-M 
nding quality standards. Laboratory tests 
sae check this wheat—at every step from 
$ rs field to flour. We don’t take chances! 
ae That’s why R-M flours are con- 
. : sistently good—exceptional in tol- 
Sint erance, flavor and absorption. If you 


haven’t tried them, a representative 
will be glad to call. 


UCCIDENT - PRODUCER - SUNBURST - POWERFUL © 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., HEADQUARTERS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AFFILIATES: STANARD-TILTON 
MILLING COMPANY OF ALTON, ILL., AND DALLAS, TEXAS, MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS 
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right into 
the home 


> Your baked goods must be fresh-eating when 
they get into the HOME. That’s where repeat sales 


are made! 


Cut down your stales with COvo Super-Mix which 
assures extended freshness. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices—Cambridge, Mass. 
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War’s Effect on Packaging Seen 
At Twelfth Annual Exposition 


New York, N. Y.—Restrictions on or 
complete elimination of essential war 
materials in packaging construction 
could be readily noted in exhibits at the 
Twelfth Annual Packaging Conference 
and Exposition, Hotel Astor, April 14-17, 
sponsored by the American Management 
Association. 

Engineers in the industry have de- 
veloped the use of lamination, extended 
the application of cellophane in all types 
of packages and containers and employed 
other materials to conserve tin, steel, 
foil and rubber for our war effort. 

The new type papers will have little 
effect on packaging for the baking in- 
dustry. The laminated materials are 
highly moisture and vapor proofed, so 
much so that they do not allow for the 
“breathing” required of a baked prod- 
uct’s wrapper. 

Varied types of wrapped baked goods 
were displayed by many exhibitors, but 
materials were mostly the same with 
package design the only notable change. 
The tendency leans toward redesign for 
greater effectiveness with restriction on 
the inks used. 

George N. Graf, director of merchan- 
dising, Quality Bakers of America, Inc., 
summed up the present situation in the 
baking industry, stating, “Actually the 
baking industry has not yet been faced 
seriously with the problem of substitute 
packaging materials.” 

He noted that a problem was expected 
but to date it has been more a matter 
of anticipation than realization. 

Speaking at a session devoted to the 
use of substitute materials, Mr. Graf 
noted a definite trend from transparent 
to semitransparent or opaque packages, 
but stated that most reports indicated a 
loss of sales as a consequence. These 
reports were based on a survey of 50 
selected plants. 

The reports also showed satisfactory 
results from reduction or elimination of 
inner-wrappers, no ill effects from a 
reduction in number of colors or amount 
of ink coverage on wrappers, and a ten- 
dency among a large percentage to plan 
for substitutes when the step became nec- 
essary. 

The tendency in the industry now 
points more toward standardization, sim- 
plification, conservation and salvage than 
to substitutes. This includes a reduc- 
tion in cost of normal packaging and 
number of articles. Conservation of ma- 
terials and elimination of waste included 
reduction of stales and rewraps, con- 
sistency of size of loaf, and conservation 
in paper widths and inner-wrappers. 

Speaking on the subject of standardi- 
zation and simplification, Charles B. Cas- 
tle, National Sugar Refining Co., New 
York City, presented the problem of the 
sugar package as a result of planned 
rationing. He stated that at present 
the 1- and 2-lb packaging units were 
working at capacity because retail deal- 
ers were selling only in these quantities. 

He also pointed out that if in the 
ration scheme stamps were only good for 
one week’s supply very few refinery 
packages would be used, whereas if the 
stamps were good for a month’s supply 
a 5-lb unit would be in demand. 

The general picture of packaging pre- 


sented at the exposition shows the trend 
away from large metal containers, tin 
cans and foil, and the tendency toward 
modern inner-linings in all size packages 
and containers and the use of glass for 
a wide variety of materials. 

In this connection the exhibit of §. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. commiunds 
special attention with a cellophane dis- 
play showing how this product is being 
used by manufacturers of containers and 
cartons, increasing their effectiveness and 
releasing more essential materials for 
war production. 

Riegel Paper Corp., New. York City, 
in a large display taking a com)lete 
corner of one room, featured substitute 
packages. and protective packaging pa- 
pers. Here recent developments from 
the laboratory that have not yet reached 
the general market were presented, in- 
cluding tested bag and package inner- 
liners of highly moisture and yipor 
proofed laminated papers. Anticorrosive 
oilproof wrapping materials for war 
production industries and special pack- 
aging material replacing tin were «also 
on display. 

Products accepted = as _— standard 
“canned” items are present in glassine 
laminated bags. It seems odd to see 
dehydrated soups and baking powder in 
bags instead of the customary tins. 

The subject of dehydrated foods was 
outlined by L. K. Harper, vice president, 
Sardik Food Products Corp., New York 
City, at one of the conference sessions. 
He pointed out the importance of de- 
hydrated foods because of the saving in 
shipping space for lend-lease purposes. 

Mr. Harper stated that if more of 
these foods had been used last year, ur- 
chases by members of the American Man- 
agement Association weighing 7,600,(00,- 
000 Ibs could have been reduced by 
1,600,000,000 Ibs shipping weight. 

Some of the interesting new develop- 
ments in packaging not ready for mar- 
ket as outlined by Mr. Harper were new 
laminated bags with substitutes for all 
pressure materials, new forms of cello- 
phane laminated with greater moisture- 
proofness, and band can—kraft paper 
with metal ends said to equal tin cans 
in many respects. 

The multiplicity of problems in pack- 
aging that war conditions have presented 
drew a record attendance to conference 
sessions at the meetings. Subjects «is- 
cussed included conservation and salv:ge, 
informative labeling, packing of dehy- 
drated foods, wooden barrels, standardi- 
zation and simplification, developments 
in Washington affecting packaging «nd 
the use of substitute materials. 

Among the exhibitors the booth of the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment 
Co. attracted attention with products in 
food protection papers, including printed 
carton-sealed papers. The company of- 
fered a display of baked goods, foods 
and other packaged products presented 
under the general theme of “paper pack- 
aging pays.” 

Millprint, Inc., Milwaukee, presented 
bakery and confectionery products in 4 
display depicting a modern store front; 
Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., showed wrapped 
baked goods in a typical bakery display 
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counter, and National Adhesives Division 
of National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York City, showed packages sealed, 
wrapped and labeled with their adhesives. 

A general display of a complete line 
of paper packages including shipping 
container units was presented by Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York City. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York 
City, in a large, attractive booth offered 
information about their cellophane, while 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., il- 
lustrated how papers differed according 
to chemical structure. 

The defense angle was quite in evi- 
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dence in the exhibits of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., and the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
They both stressed the necessity of some 
materials for war production and sacri- 
fices essential for victory. 

Numerous packaging and bottling ma- 
chinery manufacturers displayed equip- 
ment at the exposition including Stokes 
& Smith Co., Philadelphia, showing fill- 
ing, packaging and paper box machinery 
and packaged products, and Pneumatic 
Seale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, Mass., 
presenting machines and weather-proofed 
shipping containers for lend-lease and 


shipment of dehydrated foods to the 
armed forces. 

A mechanical display showing minia- 
ture packaging line with capping ma- 
chine and divider attracted attention to 
the booth of the Consolidated Packaging 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., as did 
the bag sealing machines of the Heat 
Seal-It Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The lat- 
ter had a large display of baked, cereal, 
confections and other packaged foods. 

Winners of the 1941 All-America 
Package Competition sponsored by Mod 
ern Packaging Magazine were on display 
throughout the four-day meeting. 
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WPB ORDER LIMITS HONEY 
TO AMOUNTS USED IN 1941 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—The War Produc. 
tion Board, on Mar. 26, issued an order 
to take effect immediately, to limit bak- 
ers, manufacturers of ice cream, candy, 
soft drinks and medicines, to amounts of 
honey not in excess of use during cor- 
responding periods of 1941. The order 
states that honey may be used each 
month during 1942 in a quantity equal 
to that used in the corresponding month 
of 1941, or in an amount equal to one- 
third of that used during the three-month 
period ended Dec. 31, 1941, whichever js 
the larger. Users of only small amounts 
may consume up to 60 lbs without refer- 
ence to their 1941 use. No user may 
accept delivery of more honey than he 
needs to maintain a minimum practicable 
working inventory. 

“Any person, whether an industrial 
user or not, having an inventory of 1,200 
lbs or more of honey on hand mus! file 
a report with the WPB within 30 days, 
unless he is a retailer whose stock of 
honey is exclusively in containers of 10 
Ibs or less. In addition, future purchases 
of 10,000 lbs or more must be reported 
to the WPB. 

The War Production Board announces 
that the order is issued for the purpose 
of conserving present stocks of honey 
for household consumers, for defense 
purposes and for industrial users who 
have heretofore customarily used honey 
in their manufacturing processes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPRENTICE NEED STUDIED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The need of young 
men to enter the baking field as appren- 
tices was discussed at a meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania held recently at 
the Eagles Club, Carrick. 





William S. Piper, senior industrial ad- 
visor of the apprentice section, United 
States Department of Labor, outlined 
plans to aid the bakers by educating ap- 
prentices in a proper manner. Mr. Piper 
said that the government was co-operat- 
ing with the boards of public education 
in establishing training schools. 

Wendel Fleckenstein, president of the 
association, appointed Herman Knell 
chairman of a committee to study the 
apprentice system and bakers’ training 
schools. Mr. Knell will name his asso- 
ciates on the committee. The group, 
after its study, will submit a report to 
the association for discussion and action. 
Over 100 bakers and allied trades men 
attended the meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BULLETIN ON MILK 

Bulletin No. 128 of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, entitled 
“Milk,” written by C. A. McDuifee, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
has just been released to the membership. 

This five-page bulletin covers the com- 
position of milk in its various forms used 
by bakers, the amount of milk to use 
in bread to make milk bread given the 
amount of milk solids and a general dis- 
cussion of the values of milk in bread 
making. 

A copy of the bulletin will be sent on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, if 4 
3c stamped addressed envelope is e- 
closed. 
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PPER 


You cannot build “TOPPER” up. | 
You cannot break ““TOPPER” down. — 


By this we mean that you cannot 
blend any other flour with “ TOPPER” 


to give you a better loaf. 


And you cannot,— within reason,— 
give TOPPER” a load of weaker 


flour in a blend that it cannot carry 
with credit and distinction. 


But the best way is to use 
“TOPPER” straight. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas 














KANSAS CITY, MO. 












































USE 


CAKE FLOURS 


For cakes that have 
3% Greater uniformity 
vy Finer texture 
sx Better keeping quality 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
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For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


~ «+s. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 








CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 

























“ON THE ALERT” for: 


doubles—stickups—throwbacks— 
excess dusting flour—schedule 
delays! 


Stand Guard — with Paniplus 








THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























CHICAGO BAKERS AMEND 
BY-LAWS ON MEMBERSHIP 


Curicaco, Inu.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago, at a dinner meeting held April 
20, at the Sherman Hotel, voted favor- 
ably on amendments to its by-laws pro- 
viding for two types of resident mem- 
bership. Class A membership gives all 
the privileges of the club, including the 
rights to hold office, vote, act on com- 
mittees and have a voice in management 
of the club. 

Class B members shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of the club, but shall 
not have the rights to vote, hold office, 
attend the business meetings or have a 
voice in the management of the club. The 
entrance fee for Class A membership 
remains unchanged, and the fee for Class 
B membership will be $25, the same as 
the non-resident entrance fee. Vernon 
C. Usher, chairman of the membership 
committee, announced plans for an ex- 
tensive membership campaign. The club 
now has 115 members. 

L. A. Williamson, Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., president of the club, announced 
that the first annual banquet will be held 
the evening of May 23 at the Sherman 
Hotel. Governor Dwight H. Green, of 
Illinois, will be guest of honor and guest 
speaker. President Williamson also an- 
nounced the election of four honorary 
members of the club: Grover C. Patton, 
Purity Bakery Co., Ine., Decatur, IIl., 
chairman of the board, American Bakers 
Association; Jack Koenig, Koenig’s Bak- 
ery, Chicago, IIl., president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America; Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green, of Illinois; and 
Mayor Edward Kelly, of Chicago. 

The club will sponsor three golf par- 
ties, the first in June, and contemplates 
inaugurating monthly luncheons with out- 
standing and well known leaders of in- 
dustry as speakers, President William- 
son said, 

E. A. Wilsher, president of the Gordan 
Baking Co., Detroit, Mich.; T. C. Welt- 
mer, vice president, Interstate Baking 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; and George C. 
Mariner, manager, American Baking Co., 
Joliet, Ill., spoke briefly at the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 
AIRS SUGAR PROBLEM 


New York, N. Y.—Methods of con- 
serving the supply of sugar. allotted to 





the baking industry, with particular em- 
phasis on formula changes, were aired 
by three members of the Holes-In-Bread 
Club at a meeting of the group at the 
Hotel Shelton, April 1. 

Under the general title of “What To 
Do About the Sugar Problem,” the 
speakers presented findings in bakery 
production studies, and a lively discus- 
sion of the actual cause for the shortage 
followed, 

William H. Welker, Swift & Co., com- 
mented on the use of corn sugar, starch 
flakes and diastatic malt in bread pro- 
duction, and urged cake bakers to check 
formulas for sugar conservation. He 
called for the freer use of fruits in bak- 
ing and stressed the necessity of getting 
more pounds of cake per pound of sugar. 
He also touched on the various types of 
icings, comparing percentage of sugar and 
weight per gallon of icing, and pointing 
out the economic advantage of some com- 
mon types over others. Generally speak- 
ing a cut of 20% in sugar calls for a 5% 
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DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WEIGHT 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


A Quality Product 
for 
Quality Bakers 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc, 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 


economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 NW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 











BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 


Jersey City, N. J. 











ENRIGHT’S 

“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” FLOUR 
100% Whole Wheat 

Costs more per barrel—less per loaf 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, Ine. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





— 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


— 





— 








THE McCormick company. iw. 
121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK. N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 


—— 
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increase in shortening in baking, Mr. 
Welker stated. 

Necessity of formula revision was also 
stressed by E. F. Erickson, Standards 
Brands, Inc. Speaking of the use of corn 
sugar in some types of cakes, Mr. Erick- 
son stated that in fast baked cakes it 
can replace 25% of cane sugar. In using 
corn sugar he suggested melting the 
sugar before adding it to the batter. 
Batter cost is not decreased as a result 
of substitution and in some cases affects 
crust color, tenderness and keeping qual- 
ity, he stated. 

Commenting on the use of yeast as a 
sugar converter, Mr. Erickson stated that 
good results had been obtained by dis- 
solving 142% of yeast in milk and add- 
ing it to the batter, with a cake of 
smoother texture and finer grain result- 
ing. However, he cautioned against re- 
duction in fats and egg content as a loss 
in volume would result. He also warned 
against excessive icing euts as reducing 
sales appeal. 

Frank Seelinger, Procter & Gamble, 
urged attention to the icing problem as 
a naturil place to conserve sugar. He 
advocated fudge type icings being cooled 
and replaced in the machine, thus effect- 
ing an increase of 15% in volume in most 
cases. He called for restriction in side 
icings but checking of consumer accept- 
ance in these cases, more glazes on sweet 
doughs, more two-crust pies and _ less 
sugared’ doughnuts. 

Mr. Seelinger remarked that a 35% 
increase in sweet goods business really 
brought the sugar allotment way below 
the 80% of 1941 level. He stated that new 
“modified” fermulas which would pro- 
duce good cake saved an average of 6% 
sugar. 





——-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Swift & Co. Fellowships 
Study Nutrition 


New York, N. Y.—An investigation 
has begun at Columbia University 
through a fellowship in nutrition award- 
ed by Swift & Co., Chicago, to deter- 
mine whether any additional benefit re- 
sults from the addition of riboflavin 
and phosphorus to a diet already ade- 
quate in these respects and also having 
a protein enrichment. Under another 
fellowship, a four-year study will be 
made at the University of Chicago on 
the effect of hyman nutrition on general 
health and old age with the hope of 
finding the optimum human diet for best 
growth and longest life with best pos- 
sible health. Diet with relation to fa- 
tigue will be studied at the University 
of Minnesota, using soldiers as experi- 
mental subjects for two years, and at 
the University of Pittsburgh research in 
the chemistry of fats and oils will be 
made under another Swift fellowship. 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKED GOODS PROTECTION 
Burrawo, N. Y.—The importance of 
having baked goods properly covered 
Was stressed by Clarence Britton, in- 
Spector for the Buffalo Health Depart- 
ment, at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Buffalo Master Bakers As- 
sociation in MacDoel’s Restaurant April 
6. Mr. Britton outlined a regulation 
to insure Sanitary baked goods through 
adequate covering on display counters. 
He urged Buffalo bakers to co-operate 
m this effort and see to it that other 
retailers of baked goods are conforming 
te these requirements. He also stressed the 
Mportance of close attention to cream 
g00ds, particularly in warm weather. 
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‘Back of Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 

















Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y. 


To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 
properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 
flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 

This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 
which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 
your flour. 

All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 
in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL. MILL 








INCORPORATED 








Leck Fe 2 Tt. N. Y. neem ee semana 








Wisconsin Rye Flour FLOUR } routed via the 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





<i P —= , 
sisal: Wiiiaain Ce FEED Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN goes forward to destination promptly 
V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 








709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exch q 
PURE RYE FLOUR Springfield, Tl. i ‘Sieeseoni, Minn. 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 








FISHES & PALLGATTER EVANS MILLING CO. “Wire Cons PRopucrs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


WAUPAOCA, WIS. 
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Pure Water 
Milling 


Our year-after-year bakery customers buy “Polar 
Bear because of experienced preference rather 


than experimental price. They are more. interested 


in building business than in skinning the cost. 


So Are We 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt Ralph C. Sowden 
1899 President 
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The NEW ‘ERA MILLING COMPANY 


== ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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ALABAMA 
Ingram’s Bakery, Opelika, has in- 
stalled a new wrapping machine. 


CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Louis Osborne, Columbia, has 
taken over ownership and management 
of the Columbia (Cal.) Bake Shop and 
Confectionery. Mrs. Bertha Behymer, 
former owner, has gone into business 
in Modesto. 

The restaurant and fountain equip- 
ment, excluding all bakery equipment, 
of the Duclos Bakery & Fountain, Oak- 
land, was recently sold by Roger J. 
Duclos to Paul Agliett. 

A $23,000 addition to the plant of 
the Oroweat Baking Co., 6111 South 
Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, is under 
construction. 

The Star Bakery and Grocery, Vaca- 
ville. recently moved into the building 
formerly occupied by the Bi-Rite store, 
adjacent to the bakery’s old location. 
Lack of space in the old quarters pre- 
vented proper display of merchandise. 
Manuel Ramos, owner of the bakery, 
purchased the Bi-Rite building about 
a year ago and has had it made suitable 
fora modern grocery and bakery. His 
bakery equipment will remain in the 
building formerly occupied and he will 
continue to do his baking there. 


CANADA 

Fire recently damaged the plant of 
the Montreal Bakery, Vancouver, B. C. 
Walter W. and William Franklin 
Hawes have registered their partner- 
ship in the business of Hawes Bakery, 
formerly known as the Sunshine Bak- 
ery, Vancouver, B. C. 


COLORADO 

The Jessie Bakery Co., Sterling, re- 
opened recently. The plant has been 
rebuilt, and the equipment lost in the 
fire in the early part of the year has 
heen replaced. 

New troughs, pans and other equip- 
ment have been put into service by the 


Sunrise Bakery at Julesburg. H. A. 
Shaw is the proprietor. 

DELAWARE 
Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, has 
installed a new oven. 

FLORIDA 


R. F. Prahl is now manager of the 
bakery in Jacksonville which is oper- 
ated by the Lovett Food Stores. 


GEORGIA 
Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta and 
Norfolk, Va., purchased three ovens 
recently. The ovens will be installed 
at Norfolk, Atlanta and Charlotte, N. 
C. A mixer and divider were also pur- 
chased for the Atlanta plant. 


IDAHO 
Construction is under way on a one- 
story brick addition to the plant of the 
Eddy Bakery, Boise. 
Coper’s Bakery, New Meadows, was 
closed recently, ; 


ILLINOIS 
Davidson’s Bakeries, Chicago, recently 
‘pened a store adjoining the A & P 
Super-Mart in the building at the 
torthwest corner of Pratt and Ashland. 


A new bread wrapping machine was 
recently installed in Kraft’s Bakery, 
Princeville. 

INDIANA 

Francis Meek, Newcastle, has pur- 
chased the DeLong Bakery, Wabash, 
from Merle DeLong. The shop is being 
remodeled and painted. 


Schatz Bakery, Portland, caused small 
damages recently. 

R. O. Goshert, manager of the Burns 
Bakery, North Manchester, has_pur- 
chased the Erickson Bakery, formerly 
the Kincaide Bakery, in Warsaw. 

The Attica (Ind.) Bakery, owned and 
operated by J. H. Skinner, was opened 


by Smith’s Bakery. New equipment has 
been installed. 
IOWA 

The Mauger Bakery, Des Moines, op- 
erated by Lee Stubbs, has installed a 
new reel oven. 

A new cake mixer has been installed 
by Vincent Kelly in his bakery at Anita. 


A fire in the wrapping room at the 
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McKeag’s_ Bakery, Manchester, has 






WHERE A BAKER 
GETS A 


hoes Dagen 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 
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Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 








For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 

















Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 





Siaty-tue Years of Quality Milling— 












Where High Gluten Flour 


Is in Demand 


CHIEF J 


Gets First Consideration 

















It’s of the famous “Jo” family of flours and 
produced from premium wheat; wheat that 
is premium in price because “premium” in 
quality of gluten. We check carefully on 
that in the best spring wheat market in 


America. 


A sample order will convince—write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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(ipo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Rye Flours 


Wheat *€ 
White Rye 
MeEp1uMm RyE 


Flours 
Cflours 
Dark RYE 


““WINGOLD” 
of Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEpiuM RYE 


“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


“WINBAYCO” 


Dependable 
Quality 


* MEpIuM-FINE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 


BAY STATE MILLING Go. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 
DAILY CAPACITY : FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 












































discontinued the manufacture of bread. 
The bakery will continue the baking 
of other products, and will sell out-of- 
town bread. 

John Schnepel has replaced his old 
oven with a modern revolving type oven 
in his bakery at Harlan. 

C. E. Lowrey has installed new slicing 
and wrapping equipment in the Home 
Bakery at Cherokee. 

A combination divider and rounder 
has been placed in service by the Wil- 
kens Baking Co., Red Oak. 

Arthur Ashcraft and Gary Landman, 
Omaha, Neb., have leased the Home 
Bakery, Bedford, from Don _ Burke. 
The bakery has now been reopened. 

Richard Visser and Dick Groenewig 
have opened the Hull (Iowa) Bake 
Shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Whitmer, who 
have operated a bakery at Laurens, 
have opened a bakery in Rolfe. 

C. V. Wallerstadt, pioneer baker of 
Des Moines, has retired from active 
business, leaving the bakery in the hands 
of his son-in-law, Fred Ullius, who will 
continue baking the Swedish rye bread 
and other Swedish products in which 
Mr. Wallerstadt specialized. 


KANSAS 

A new bakery was recently opened 
in Stafford. John Cabral is baker. 

The City Bakery, Lindsborg, recently 
completed interior redecorating. Re- 
papering and painting was done, and 
new mirrors were put in the booths. 

A new bakery recently opened in the 
Carey Building, Garnett. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Volz, who had operated a bakery at 
Neodesha, are managers. 

Lyle Hart will replace C. Y. Rum- 
mage as manager of the Zephyr Bak- 
Mr. Hart has been with 
Mr. Rum- 
mage will go to Chilocoe, Okla., where 


ery, Lawrence. 
the bakery for many years. 


he will be an instructor in the Indian 
school. 

Wenzel Neuberger has taken over the 
Ellis (Kansas) Bakery, formerly oper- 
ated by his son, Edward, who is now 
in the army. ‘The bakery department 
will be managed by A. M. Dotson, of 
Kearney, Neb. 

The bakery at Downs, operated until 
recently by Mr. and Mrs. Dan Murphy, 
Sr., and then by Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Murphy, Jr., has been closed. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
James Sellar has remodeled and _ re- 
opened his bakery in Worcester. The 
bakery had been damaged by fire. 


MICHIGAN 

Mr. and Mrs. John Brieve, who oper- 
ate the Banner Bakery, Holland, have 
installed a new gas oven in their bak- 
ery. 

The Huber Bakery and the building 
it occupies at 406-408 South Superior 
Street, Albion, were sold recently to 
L. H. Vaughn, at a bankruptcy sale. 


MINNESOTA 

Dwight Allen, of Allen’s Bakery, 
Walker, has announced that his estab- 
lishment will move soon from its pres- 
ent location in the Carlson Building to 
new quarters on the ground floor of 
the new Alto Building. 

Truman Smith, who a number of 
years ago operated a bakery in Tyler, 
is planning to reopen his bakery there. 
Mr. Tyler also is engaged in the bakery 
business at Miller, S. D. 

Einer Letty has purchased the Fiori 
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A new development 
which greatly ex: 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Prov ides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPO IS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO” 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cak« 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake pe: 
pound of flour. You get a richer 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 8599 = 














THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








. 





. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
— 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR C0. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 





PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchang®. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
—— 
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Bakery, Chisholm. Its name has been ® 
changed to the Letty Bakery. Mr. 
Letty was formerly superintendent of a ers in 


the Central Co-operative Store, Superior. 


Wis. - = 
A new molder has been installed in 
the Don Thickett Bakery at Fulda. raise | KY oo our=— 




































MISSOURI 
ent Herman C. Balsiger has been ap- 
ex. pointed to succeed Eugene Smith as 
10n manager of the Schulze Baking Co., 
des Kansas City, a unit of the Interstate 
or Bakeries Corp. Mr. Smith has been 
If transferred by the company to the Pa- 
ind cifie Coast. 
MONTANA 
ED The Bungalow Bakery, formerly lo- 
cated at 312 First Avenue S., Great 
Falls, has been opened in a new loca- Pe 
KA tion at 12 Fourth Street S., in the 
ay Eagles Building. E. J. Harberson is 
7) proprictor. 
Fire recently destroyed the building 
owned by A. J. Tennart and occupied 
by the J. E. MeClue Bakery, Great In their own words, bak- 
Falls 
NEBRASKA ers in different states tell 
A new high speed mixer has been in- 
stalled in the shop of the Debus Bak- you what SILK FLOSS 
ery, Hastings. | flour is doing for them: 
The Sehnert Bakery, Plainview, has a 
. new wrapping machine. Walter Sehnert 
: is proprietor. 
- New slicing and wrapping equipment 
has heen installed by the Grand Island 
B) Bekine Co. NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
— _ aan = + ee My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
by Wesley Kindle, has a - wrap- keeping qualities. Returns are much less. in the cane end of my business. 
ping machine. INDI NA 
A new cake mixer has been added to TEXAS FLOSS, hitches in my production We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
the equipment of Adolph Heimes’ Bak- schedule are negligible baking, but from now on it will be SILK 
ery, Hartington. ° FLOSS exclusively. 
The F. R. Strope Bakery, Wausa, ILLINOIS KANSAS 
has a new reel oven. Carload after carload, I’ve never known such All things considered, including price, SILK 
The Schulze Baking Co., Omaha, is uniformity. FLOSS is the best producer. 
remodeling its pl: at 2215 Leaven- 
worth - eT a When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
J Larry Kiefer, who formerly operated the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 
the Billings iis: Mite at iain SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
ith ak dates ehovcte, Cities tes assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
- de woaliner grader ypagatioeng to bear the trade name of our company. 
a ae Se For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
pletely modern plant at 5180 Leaven- partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 
worth Street. The new bakery is called 
. Bun & Fine Pastries Shop. T ry th ese un i fo rm, teste d 
ts equipment includes a revolving oven, 
! air-conditioned proofer, retarded dough SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 
box and cake machine, as well as a set SILK FLOSS ‘High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 
= of Swedish modern show cases, in- SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
cluding one refrigerated case, fluorescent SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 
lighting fixtures and a tile floor in the 
retail department. 
Oscar Kuenne has installed new steam- T Ma E KAN SAS kA | L L | W) G C Oo MM PAWN y WICHITA, 
J ing and cooking equipment in his bak- KANSAS 
* Omaha. Milling Good Flours Since 1894 
* olland Pastry Shop, 1507 Broadway, 
Scottsbluff, formerly the Dutch Maid 4,500 barrels daily capacity 3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


retail bakery, was opened here recently. 


Hierest ©. Wright is manager. ‘ Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
NEW YORK Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Kottage Bake Kitchen, Inc., Homer, 
Fulton County, has been dissolved, ac- 
cording to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state. 

Herbert Glasser’s Bake Shop, Inc., PAG E’S I ‘ A yT R 
Aas been chartered to conduct business LIBER xX F 

% New York. Its directors are: Her- FLOURS 

vert J. Glaser, 167 irst Av r# ‘ain ‘ 

. Joseph A. and reo - me Sony _ io ~~ sai ——— —— pentane a nti 
. 401 East 87th Street, New York City. 
Other newly chartered concerns are: 


Newman’s Bakery, Inc., New York, 
with Bernard Zarden, 160 Bay sith | MILL MUTUAL SERVICE Jones-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 




















Street, Brooklyn; Alfred B Rosenber 
’ yn; £ ° s Zs FOR POLICY HOLDERS ° P c omne e 
M75 Grand Concourse, Bronx, and Myra | paw pautual Fire Prev _ Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
: - Kovar, 675 St. Johns Place, Brook- 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 


lyn, as directors; Bakers-Made Prod- 
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“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big” flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A\ flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 
heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share‘our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” _ “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 














“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


























ucts, Inc., Kings County, with Charles 
L. Abner, 610 Hart Street, Brooklyn, 
William Abner, 1677 Madison Street, 
and Charles Abner, 5510 Myrtle Avenue, 
Ridgewood, N. Y., as directors; Harlem 
Royal Bakery and Inc., 
New York, with Charles and Rose Korn- 
hauser, 134 Lenox Avenue, New York, 
Plummer, 105-42 172d 
I., as directors. 


Delicatessen, 


and Joseph A. 
Street, Jamaica, L. 

Byway Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are Sam and Min- 
nie Fishbein, 41-38 67th Street, Wood- 
side, L. I., and Philip Jacobs, 1875 Ge- 
rard Avenue, Bronx. 

Old Crest Mills & Bakeries, Inc., and 
Geiger Vienna Pastry Shop & Restau- 
rant, Inc., have been chartered to con- 
duct business in New York. Directors 
of the former are Peter and Dorothy 
Schwartze, 668 Riverside Drive, and 
Norman Winer, 1185 Park Avenue, New 
York City. - Directors of the latter are 
G. Kenneth Brown, William W. Pellet 
and Alfred S. Holmes, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

C. & J. Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Brooklyn, 
with Joseph I. Weissman, Samuel M. 
Rapps and Barbara Geller, 66 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, as directors. 

The Linda Lee Baking Co., Inc., has 
chartered to conduct a _ pastry 
business in Queens County. 
Sydney L. Gross, 365 
West End Avenue, New York City; 
Morris Mittleman, 1535 38th Street, 
Brooklyn, and Lillian Danson, 1950 An- 
derson Avenue, Bronx. 


been 
products 
Directors are: 


Julie Baking Co., Inc, Bronx, and 
Midtown Doughnut Shop, Inc., New 
York, have been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state. 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., has acquired 
the Abso-Fresh Bakeries, Inc., 59-73 
Olmstead Avenue, Cohoes. George A. 
Buchanan will continue as manager of 
the Abso-Fresh concern. 

Modern Delicatessen & Bakery, Inc., 
Catskill, has been dissolved. 

The Sunkist Biscuit Co. has been char- 
tered to conduct a bakery business in 
New York. Joseph G. Guhmen, 11 
West 42d Street, New York, Frank 
Newell, 1431 East 98th Street, and 
Harold Pincus, 1650 West 10th Street, 
Brooklyn, are directors. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in Brooklyn federal court 
by the Twentieth Century Bakeries, 
81-05 Broadway, Elmhurst. 

The National Biscuit Co., Albany, is 
planning the addition of an extra floor 
to part of its bakery. 

The French and Bakery, 
Mount Kisco, has East 
Main Street to a new location in the 
Koven Building, South Moger Avenue. 
New baking equipment has 
stalled. 


Danish 


moved from 


been in- 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The building and machinery of the 
Dixie Bakery, Forest City, were re- 
painted recently. 

Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, is 
installing a new traveling oven and mak- 
ing other improvements in its plant. 
The company is a unit of Columbia 
Baking Co. 

Roger Grant, Asheville (N. C.) Bak- 
ing Co., has purchased a new oven. 

Raymond Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, has purchased additional wrap- 
ping equipment. 

L. C. Bost, Bost Baking Co., Shelby, 
has purchased a dough mixer. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Fire recently damaged the interior of 
the Honey Boy Bakery, Minot. Freq 
Bjorgen is baker. . 

The bakery in Lidgerwood was closed 
recently when John Jones, who has op- 
erated it since 1937, moved to Mott, 
where he will be employed as a baker. 
D. Woodward, owner of the 
Lidgerwood bakery, plans to reopen it 


George 


when he has located a new manaver. 


OHIO 

Lytle’s Bakery, operated for a num- 
ber of years by Ralph Lytle, closed 
recently. 

OKLAHOMA 

The Prim Bakery, Vinita, whicli has 
been virtually closed so far as manu- 
facture is concerned for about a year, 
has been reconditioned and will resume 
baking operations. The plant had heen 
used as a distributing point, |read 
being baked in Nowata and brought to 
Vinita for sale. 


OREGON 


The Monmouth (Oregon) Bakery will 
again be operated by Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Johnston. Clark Forge, who has op- 
erated it during the past year, was 
offered a position as manager of a 
bakery in Oswego and turned back the 
Monmouth Bakery to the Johnstons, 
from whom he had bought it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al Shaw have com- 
pleted arrangements with Sam Moore 
and John Henry Nye whereby the lat- 
ter two assume ownership of Shaw’s 
Bakery, Hermiston, and_ the 
route. The concern’s new name is the 
M & N Bakery, and its new location is 
just east of the Hermiston (Oregon) 
Food Store. 


bread 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Peter Markiewicz, operator of the 
Star Bakery, 609 East Thirteenth Street, 
Erie, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Schedules show liabilities 
totaling $6,169.59 and assets totaling 
$2,860.50. 

Julius Weisbein, trading as the My- 
Ty-Fine Baking Co., 533-35 North Sec- 
ond Street, Philadelphia, filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. Schedules 
filed show liabilities of $15,826 and as- 
sets of $717. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fire caused considerable damage re- 
cently to the Greenwood (S. C.) Buak- 
ery. C. S. Hollingsworth is owner 

Eclair Pastry Shop is open for busi- 
ness at 619 Harden Street, Colum/ia, 
with I. D. Stebbins and G. Rose:ian 
as managers. 

Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg, '\«s 
purchased additional slicing equipment. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wallace Ecklein is planning to open 
a bakery in Arlington soon. 


TENNESSEE 


The fixtures of the Fraser-Pogue Bik- 
ery, recently burned, have been pur- 
chased by Sally Ann Bakery, Murfrees- 
boro. 

Merchants Baking Co., 124 S. Fourth, 
Memphis, was recently damaged by fire. 
Manager of the company is Fred Mo- 
tesi, Jr. 

TEXAS 

Frank Robinson, formerly with Mead’s 
Bakery, San Angelo, has opened a new 
grocery and market in the same city. 
J. T. Beatty, former owner of the Star 
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Bakers Often Thank Us for.Fine Quality 


Through our two-score and more years of milling 


Also for Economy fine flour we have won the gratitude and loyalty 
Ti yy of many a baker customer. That is at the heart 
The ADMIRAL of “American Eagle” quality. That is what we 


value above all else. 


The H:D-Lee FlowMille 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 








a 





5 BL MAL AOI OVA 


Trade-Mark Registered 
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SSS = Market and Bakery, San Angelo, is in —————————— 
charge of the market department of 
the new concern. 


Bryant’s Bakery, Fort Worth, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 
The Good Eats Bakery, Plainview, 


recently installed a new rounder and 


divider. 
Vosper’s Downy-Flake Doughnut 
a s ra Shop, 1615-A Elm Street, Dallas, has 


been sold to Paul A. Brown. AY ; 3 REMIUM 
| FLOUR 


New pans have been purchased by 


whether plain oF enriched, remain the the Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock. 


same high standard, dependable flours The formal opening of the remodeled A fi fl 
that have characterized the products of — ei ty ore ig agg was S fine a flour as you 
: eld recently. iley uncan is op- ° : 
La Grange Mills over the half century evnter. will find milled from 
and more of their operation. bo Mann Bakery, Amarillo, has in- th e finest _ ur k e y 
stalled a new oven. ° 
Thi lit tt ‘ t ° Mead’s Bakery, Lubbock, has installed wheat in the heart of 
So Quy Panern Re Gk aoe a new oven and added a new pan Kansas in 
dent but the result of painstaking care in rreaser because of its increased busi- 
Pp £ X 


wheat selection and careful milling. — -An Independent Mill 


W. W. Fagg, Austin, has purchased 
the Home Bakery, Bastrop. 
*¢ L. J. Cunningham, formerly of Jay- WOLF MILLING CO. 
ton, has assumed management of Ed- ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
die’s Bakery, Matador. Mr. Cunning- 


You can depend on ham purchased the bakery from Eddie 


Jay, Rotan, and the name of the estab- 


LA GRANGE FL OURS lishment has been changed to Cunning- A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


ham Bakery. Roy Smith, former man- 


ui: will mannge . bakery in Rotan BIRC HMONT 


for Mr. Jay. 



































vv Rye nye -_ : Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
A slicer and molder has been in- ent that will stand comparison 
stalled by the Graham Bakery, Little- 
field. — and — 
LA G RA bal GE WASHINGTON WHITE GOLD 
Mrs. J. D. Foster is again owner of (Standard Patent) 


RED WING the Daviscourt Bakery, Chehalis. 
RA | LLS MINNESOTA J. D. Haussler is planning the in- ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


stallation of an additional truck to sup- 300 Bbls Capacity 




















ply the Wenatchee demand for Cash- 
mere (Wash.) Perfection Bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The Leavenworth (Wash.) Bakery has 
moved from the F. T. Motteler & Son 
Building to the Dwight Darling Drug 














Store Building. The rooms have been 
redecorated, a store room has’ been BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


built at the rear, and a special room 








provided for doughnut making. 


The Tekoa (Wash.) Bakery has been Chickasha Milling Co 


. @, . * >; TAS ie 
closed. Dallas Pitt was proprietor. Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
Fire recently damaged the Waterville 800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 








(Wash.) Bakery. Glen Vinecore is the Manatees Sea 
proprietor. Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


Andy Lorentzen, formerly of Sitka, . 
The eg of the — Hard Wheats Alaska, and Mr. and Mrs. C. % pena 








formerly of Everett, are the new man- 
* + : : *“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth agers of the Burlington (Wash.) Bak- . Sean SPECIAL” 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear ery, previously operated by Gene White. Our mill is located in the high protein 
Kan- 


Extensive alterations and improvements wheat district of central w 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. have been made. y RN Ea of its wheat 


Duluth, Minnesota WEST VIRGINIA RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Charles R. Long, owner and manager 
of the Cake Box, Inc., Huntington, has 


SPRING WHEA T FLOURS announced the opening of a branch stove 


at 314-316 Twentieth Street. The branch 























store is larger than the main one at Mcacunadis p MILLS 4 Ps Ockuelll 
420 Ninth Street. Mr. Long specializes KansasCity, Kan. 4 
Rk D \ \ ING SPECIAI in cakes and pastry. Qsasasasamwacas 





WISCONSIN 


bI x OTA A new molder has been installed in THE ROSS MILLING Co. 
the Home Bakery, Prairie Du Sac, by ° . 

John Winiger, Jr., owner. Choice Quality Flour 
CREAM of WW } ST Harry Moline, of the Superior ( Wis.) Plain and Selfrising 


Bakery, sold his interest to his partner, OTTAWA KANSAS 
PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


Elmer Gumm. 








A. O. Livermore, former owner and 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. | ist jciim ‘nace"uss | ‘Whitewater Flour” 





which 
RED WING, MINNESOTA had been closed for several weeks. Ground Where the 
: ; aia Best Wheat Is Grown 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. Extensive improvements have been made. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. The Augusta (Wis.) Bakery has been WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 


closed. Mr. and Mrs. V. 














Holmstrand, 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
tory | ag" 
“Ua Fie pakine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








AN 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN oo COLORADO 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 93rd year 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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who have operated the bakery for the 
past few years, have moved to Min- 
neapolis. 
WYOMING 

The Purity Bakery, Cheyenne, oper- 
ated by Caspor E. Taglalavora, has 
moved from 1813 Carey into more mod- 
ern quarters at 904 Central. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS OUTLINE 
PLANS FOR WAR EMERGENCY 


New York, N. Y.—Bakers and other 
members of the food industry in New 
York are rapidly completing plans that 
can immediately be put into operation 
in the event the city is bombed. All such 
plans are being cleared through Daniel 
P. Woolley, Commissioner of Markets, 
and it is now believed that the city’s food 
supply can shortly be provided under any 
emergency. 





The baking industry is operating under 
the direction of a committee of which 
Hyman Waitzman, vice president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp. and president of 
the New York Bakers’ Club, is chairman. 
It has been divided into groups repre- 
senting wholesale, retail, house-to-house, 
multiple retail, chain, wholesale cake and 
restaurant bakers, 

Under the plan being developed, every 
baker in New York will have an alternate 
in another part of the city, so that if a 
plant is destroyed the alternate will sup- 
ply the goods formerly produced by the 
wrecked plant. A careful check has been 
made of execess baking capacity, and 
wherever possible it will be used. In 
the case of a very large bakery, it will 
have several alternates from which this 
capacity may be made up. 

Labor from destroyed plants will be 
shifted to the alternate bakeries. Plans 
are now being made for each bakery 
employee always to carry with him a 
card, showing the alternate plant to 
which he should go in case the one for 
which he works is destroyed. 

Those in charge of this program realize 
that the baking industry is one of the 
most difficult to plan for in event of 
bombings, as it constantly produces 
foods, while the majority of the others 
in the city are primarily distributors. 

The New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists is of- 
fering its services in this undertaking, 
particularly in the line of reclaiming 
foods that may be damaged, and also in 
devising means of preventing such dam- 
age before it occurs. 

Flour distributors are, of course, also 
included in this plan. The committee 
representing that industry is under the 
direction of S. R. Strisik, president of 
the New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Australians Substitute 
W heat for Tea 


New York, N. Y.—According to dis- 
patches from Melbourne, Australian 
housewives may use wheat as a substitute 
for tea, with supplies of that product 
taken over by the government. One offi- 
cial suggested this recipe: Sprinkle one 
pound of wheat with three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and brown in the oven. Store in an 
airtight jar. The wheat tea is brewed 
in the same manner as ordinary tea, 
using one teaspoonful for each person. 


Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of 
Oklahoma’s wheat. Its position allows it to 
select the best wheat in the state. 


Delry’s Best 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


Wheat selected for these two 
fine flours must pass a rigid 
“physical. Our wheat buyer 


is the physician. 


You see, vigorous service re- 


quires good physical condition. 


We expect you bakers to give 


Dobry's Best and Best of the 
West ‘the works.” 


So we make certain ahead of 
time that our miller has wheat 
that can take it.” 


> 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


We specialize so greatly 
in fine, country-milled 
bakery flours that we 
almost can claim to be 
“Millers to the American 


Baking Industry.” 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 








THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











Opportunity 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 








66 ® 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D”  jasisisaeur wet 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








(Continued from page 7.) 

The rubber shortage means more walk. 
ing. All of this additional activity means 
more calories needed and a great oppor- 
tunity for a good energy food. 

Available information from Great 
Britain indicates that their consumption 
of flour has increased from 3 to 4 oz per 
day per person since: the outbreak of 
the war. In Canada, the increase is jn 
the neighborhood of 2 oz per capita 
daily. It is evident that the increased 
energy requirements, plus the scarcity 
of other foods and the economy of wheat 
products, are causing the British to in- 
crease their consumption of bread to a 
considerable extent. 


BREAD CAN SUPPLY NEEDED CALOKIES 


It is difficult to estimate accurately 
just how much more bread will be con- 
sumed as a result of this very definite 
step-up in the energy requirements of 
our nation hard at work. Certainly the 
increase will be considerable. Suppose 
we take the most conservative of many 
estimates and assume that only 10% more 
calories will be required. If we assume 
that the average diet in peacetime fur- 
nishes 3,000 calories, then the 10% in- 
crease would mean an increase of 300 
calories. With sugar restricted, it is 
only logical that cereals will be called 
upon to furnish the bulk of this 300 
calories, and a conservative estimate is 
that bread may well supply one half of 
the increased calorie needs, or 150 per 
day. 

One pound of bread supplies 1,200 
calories, which means that 1% Ib, or 2 02, 
of bread per person per day would be 
required to supply the additional 150 
calories needed daily. Two ounces of 
bread per person per day means 16,- 
250,000 Ibs of additional bread per day 
would be required for our 130,000,000 
people. On a yearly basis the figure be- 
comes 5,931,250,000 lbs, which would mean 
an increase of a little over 56% based on 
1939 bread production of 10,480,950,293 
Ibs. This may appear fantastic and is, 
perhaps, beyond realization, but never- 
theless these facts indicate the poten- 
tialities. 

SUGAR RATIONING FAVORS BREAD 


Sugar is the one widely consumed food 
of which there is a definite shortage. 
Sugar consumption has increased by 
leaps and bounds in recent years as the 
consumption of bread and cereal }rod- 
ucts has decreased. Both are basic en- 
ergy foods and they are, to a large de- 
gree, considered interchangeable in ‘heir 
caloric value. 

Sugar consumption in the United States 
has been estimated for 1941 at 114 lbs per 
capita, 74 lbs of which is consume in 
the home as sugar and 40 lbs in manu- 
factured products such as candy, ice 
cream, soft drinks, baked foods, etc. 
In other words, every American con- 
sumed, at home, approximately 74 lbs 
of sugar as such last year. This is at 
the rate of 22.8 oz per person per week. 

Sugar for home consumption rationed 
at 12 oz per person per week means 
that the energy formerly supplied by 
10.8 oz of sugar will have to be obtained 
from another source. The most economi- 
cal and the most readily available source 
of that energy is cereal products, and 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are milled to serve the 


baker, not to require the baker to serve them. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are elastic and adapt- 
able with ‘performance characteristics that 
insure satisfaction either when baked straight or 
in whatever blend you like. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS represent first word 


bread quality and last word cost economy. 


@, No “Shellabarger baker” ever takes a chance. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 

A. Thirty country elevators assur- A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of wheat for baking character- capacity. 

B. Favorable transit position of sete, B. Versatility of three units. 
Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 
west. . 

4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 
B. Completely modern analytical B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
and baking laboratory. duction results at a fair price. 


C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 

















ey iy DOIN, cca swiasiaecescuee'o0seee $4,904, 187 

Capital Deposited in U. Bu... ccs csccccsscesecss 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Waited Biates Manaowe 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


ILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘"Wasoo."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











the most popular cereal product is bread. 
Suppose that bread is called upon to 
supply only half of the energy previous- 
At least one half 
of the flour produced in the United States 


ly furnished by sugar. 


has been converted into bread by the 
This 
must furnish the energy which formerly 


baker. would mean that bread 
was supplied by 5.4 oz of sugar per 
week to each of 130,000,000 people; i.e., 
bread would replace the energy supplied 
by 43,875,000 Ibs of sugar per week. One 
pound of sugar supplies 1,800 calories. 
One pound of bread supplies 1,200 cal- 
ories. Bread, as you know, is a little 
one third moisture. This 
means that 65,812,500 Ibs of bread per 
week would be required to furnish the 
calories formerly supplied by 43,875,000 
That adds up to 3,422,- 
The 1939 
Census of Manufactures gives the pro- 


more than 


Ibs of sugar. 
250,000 lbs of bread per year. 


duction of bread for that year as 10,- 
480,950,293 Ibs. 


as our base when sugar rationing goes 


If we use this figure 


into effect in the home, then an increased 
bread production of slightly over 3214,.% 
would be required simply to replace half 
of the sugar normally consumed. 


TREMENDOUS INCREASES IN BREAD CONSUMP- 
TION POSSIBLE 


This 321/,% increase, which may be re- 
quired to replace a part of the sugar, 
together with the 56% increase which is 
only a part of what may be required to 
meet the increased caloric needs, brings 
us to a total of 8814,% possible increase 
in bread production. If this figure seems 
fantastic, remember that the consumption 
England has increased at 
least 3 oz per capita since the war be- 


of flour in 
gan. A high percentage of the flour 
consumed in England is in the form 
of bread made by the commercial beker. 

We can therefore conservatively as- 
sume that at least 2 oz of this 3 to 4-oz 
increase in flour usage is converted by 
the baker into bread. Two ounces of 
flour will produce 3 oz of bread, which 
means that the British people are now 
consuming an additional 3 oz of bread 
per day. Our daily consumption of 
bread in 1939 was about 31, oz per 
capita, and an increase of 3 oz per day 
in line with the British experience would 
mean an increase of between 85 and 
86%. Such an increase in bread con- 
sumption is undoubtedly far too opti- 
mistic, but the fact remains that all of 
the forces outlined above are working 
toward sharply increased bread consump- 
tion, and it seems entirely reasonable 
to expect an increase somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 3314% for the country 
as a whole. 

Many bakers are already reporting 
increases as high as 25 to 30% over last 
year. True, there are a few localities 
where business has decreased sharply, 
because of the fact that a good portion 
of the population of some communities 
is shifting to industrial centers and also 
due to the large number of men enter- 
ing the service. Then, too, the manu- 
facturing plants in some particular lo- 
cality may be in the midst of conversion 
from peacetime activity to war produc- 
tion, resulting in temporary unemploy- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, most observers believe 
that the country as a whole has already 
achieved an increase in bread production 
somewhere between 10 and 15%. This 
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CROWN 
OLAS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


a : port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agricu!iure 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours a 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
~ eWM- 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, III. 
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Chick IN AT A DeWITT 
OPERATED HOTEL 


In Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 
In Columlbuis 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
Ju Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 
Inu Lancaster, O. 
THE LANCASTER 
In Coming, N. Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 


THEO. DEWITT PRESIDENT 
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DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 




















FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
a 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
r MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
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increase has come about largely because 
there are more people working, which 
means that they need more food, and 
which also means they have the money 
to pay for those foods. 

Some of the increase can undoubtedly 
be traced to a _ better acceptance of 
enriched white bread as a desirable food. 
We believe that this powerful influence 
is just now beginning to be felt as the 
great mass of nutritional information 
developed and released as a result of the 
national nutrition program reaches the 
public through government agencies, the 
Red Cross, civilian defense projects, etc. 
Its effect will be cumulative and will 
be increasingly felt as time goes on. 

The need for good energy foods will 
continue to increase as the war effort 
is intensified. When household sugar is 
rationed, the energy supplied by that 
sugar must be obtained from other foods. 
A large part of that energy may well 
Remember that 
purchasing power is high and will go 
With all these factors at work, 
we could very easily approximate Dr. 
E. V. McCollum’s statement that in his 
opinion cereals should constitute 40% 
of the total calories in the American 
diet. 


be supplied by bread. 


higher. 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND AN OBLIGATION 


The opportunity that exists for in- 
creased 
definite 
baking and milling industries should and 
must, in the interest of better physical 
fitness and our contribution to the gen- 


bread volume carries with it 


industry responsibilities. The 


eral health and welfare of the nation, 
make available enriched white flour and 
enriched white bread if we are to de- 
serve and warrant this increased po- 
tential market. 

We must follow through on enrich- 
ment so that enriched white bread may 
continue to justify and receive the en- 
dorsement of nutritionists as a protec- 
tive food and, therefore, a preferred 
food. 
participate in the local nutritional edu- 


We must encourage and actively 


cation programs in every way possible. 
All of this may be done and at the same 
time the frills of the industry can be 
eliminated in line with the adjustments 
required by WPB. 

Above all, quality must be maintained 
—quality in terms of appetite appeal. 
Of course, meats and dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables will make their 
competitive appeals. It is up to us to 
produce and display the most attractive 
competitive appeal of wheaten baked 
products. 

If the baking industry responds whole- 
heartedly, bread and baked wheat prod- 
ucts will assume a permanent place as 
a “must” food. Our products will ac- 
quire the dignity they deserve—food fad- 
dists will be forced to find another foil. 
Increased consumption of a better food, 
enriched white become a 
habit, and a reasonable share of the 
increased consumption due to the war 
effort can be retained after the war. 


bread, will 


Never before have so many powerful 
factors been so actively and aggressively 
working for a larger consumption of 
bread. We can all get a thrill out of 
promoting increased consumption in every 
possible way, for it has become a pa- 
triotic duty to eat more of man’s best 
food, now made even better through en- 
richment, in order that we may all be 
physically fit to do our full share in the 
all-out war effort. 















A Great Agricultural Bank 


A substantial part of the business 
of the FIRST in ST. LOUIS is with 
the agricultural industries, wherever 


located. 


Millers, grain merchants, and the 
great livestock industry—all find in- 
telligent and informed service facili- 


ties at this bank. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 


High 
Ratio \ 


Balanced 
Gluten 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY 
Est. 1852 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Ilinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


‘Bread is the Staff of Lite 


for 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklehome City, Okla. 





GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


| Ye ~—F 
__ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPH ON, KANSAS * 











Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM OuR SATIS- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
warned that any seller who has been 
consistently underselling will be required 
to continue that customary price rela- 
tionship. 

How long flour will remain without 
price fetters remains uncertain. It is no 
secret that. the administration wants a 
price ceiling on everything, and as soon 
as present or future legislation makes 
it possible, there will be ceilings on the 
exempt items, too. At present, cer- 
tain farm products are below the 110% 
of parity required by the price law and 
cannot, therefore, be subject to price 
controls that would prevent the raw 
But in 
the case of millfeeds, for example, even 
though wheat is below parity, millfeed 
prices are about $6 ton above their own 
In other words, 
millfeed prices are bearing more than 


material from reaching parity. 


parity relationship. 


their ordinary share of the total income 
from the grinding of the wheat. Hence 
the ceiling. 


THE WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Discussing the outlook in Washing- 
ton, Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the federation, said that serious consid- 
eration was being given to creation of a 
food administration. While there was 
some opposition to it, there was a need 
for co-ordinated action to assure food 
industries of the supplies they need, not 
so much raw materials as operating 
supplies. 

If such an organization was created, 
Mr. Fakler predicted that it would be 
built up around the present food supply 
branch of the War Production Board. 
Millers would then need a man for that 
branch, whose job it would be to deal 
with daily production problems. 

It is expected, said Mr. Fakler, that 
the PD forms will be abolished and a 
general production plan adopted for 
securing supplies. The federation has 
presented to the WPB the results of its 
recent survey of millers’ manufacturing 
needs, one of the first industries to do 
so. As a result, it is expected that the 
milling industry will not suffer from 
lack of essential production supplies. 


CAR SHORTAGE 

Railroads of the nation are approach- 
ing the physical limit of their capacity 
to transport goods, Col. J. M. Johnson, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘ton, warned. He urged the industry to 
make efficient use of cars and eliminate 
round-about hauls as much as possible. 
In the future, Col. Johnson predicted, 
it will be necessary to unload cars 
seven days a week, regardless of labor 
cost. A third of shippers are doing 
that now, he said. The termination of 
the shippers’ right to route his deliveries 
likewise is imminent. Cars will have to 
be shipped over the routes best able to 
handle the traffic at the particular time. 
The average agreement on demusyrage 
charges is scheduled to go and demur- 
rage rates will be higher. Heavier load- 
ing will be needed. 


é In short, every- 
thing : 


must be done to get the maximum 
a aR : 
mount of service out of railroad cars. 


ARMY FLOUR BUYING 


Recently, the army has made sub- 


stantial changes in its flour buying 


methods, and those changes were ex- 


Plained by Harvey Owens, who is in 
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charge of flour buying for the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster. The changes were 
made to speed up buying, take care of 
flour 
paper 


emergency shipments, improve 


quality, and eliminate excess 
work. 

Business has been scattered among a 
greater number of mills, 53 mills par- 
ticipating in army business in a recent 
month. Purchases are being zoned for 
greater efficiency, so that flour will come 
from mills in the area where it is likely 
to be used. Mills, of course, must still 
bid on the flour, but bidders close to 
the low are given a chance to take 
some of the business by adjusting their 
offers. 

Many mills, said Mr. Owens, have 
asked to be included in tenders for over- 
sea business, but it does not enhance 
possibilities of volume very much at 
present. Furthermore, it requires spe- 
cial packaging equipment, purchase of 
which might not be justified, since no 
business can be guaranteed. Most over- 
sea business is a matter of emergency 
shipment and must be allocated from a 
geographical standpoint for that reason. 
With the help of bag companies, over- 
sea bags are now stocked at several 
strategic points, so that they can be had 
quickly by millers. 

Land grant rates, said Mr. Owens, 
are not considered when making pur- 
chases, but are considered when the 
flour is ordered shipped. 

Soft wheat mills have been pretty 
much overlooked in army business so 
far, but more soft wheat flour will be 
purchased hereafter for army kitchens, 
Mr. Owens promised, with bread flours 
being confined to type A flours. 

“Give us good flour to make good 
bread, and we will create a taste for 
good bread among soldiers that will fol- 
low them back into civilian life,” said 
Mr. Owens in closing. 


CCC SALES 

The wheat merchandising program of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. was ex- 
plained by J. B. Hutson, president of 
that organization. With a large wheat 
crop in prospect on top of a record 
carry-over, the storage and transporta- 
tion problem is acute, Mr. Hutson 
With the present shortage 
of materials for building elevator stor- 
age, he indicated a need for more wood- 
en bins on farms and movement of feed 


pointed out. 


grains from elevator storage to feed 
lots. 

Mr. Hutson reviewed in detail some 
of the recent programs for releasing 
CCC wheat. From December through 
February, 26,500,000 bus were sold on 
the domestic market for milling purposes 
to supply marked shortage in some 
grades of grain. About 18,000,000 bus 
have been sold to millers and shippers 
for export, some of this under the sub- 
sidy arrangement with the FSCC. Since 
January, 22,000,000 bus have been sold 
for feed at prices in line with corn. 
Most of this has gone into the Pacific 
Northwest and Northeast. 

Use of wheat in production of ethyl 
alcohol has been encouraged and many 
manufacturers are now using part wheat 
and part corn. About 250,000 bus have 
In addition, 
there have been several million bushels 
sold to Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
to settle insurance claims and a small 
quantity shipped under lend-lease to 
Russia. 

Encouragement of sales for new uses 


gone to distillers so far. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS | 


‘Sunshine Quality’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 














brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We prombe you thet “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. § 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - 





WE SUPPORT 
EAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 














“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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is necessary, Mr. Hutson said, not only 
to provide storage space but also to 
prevent the high market 
shutting off the ordinary feed consump- 
tion of wheat, and reducing total wheat 


prices from 


consumption. 

A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
memorial tribute to the following mill- 


introduced a 


ers whose deaths had occurred since the 
preceding convention: 

H. F. Marsh, retired vice president 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Edward E. Highman, president Home 
Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; 
Frank Kell, retired miller, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; H. S. Kennedy, first secretary of 
Millers National Federation, Long 
Beach, Cal; John B. McKay, manager 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Charles L. Roos, president of Millers 
National Federation, 1922-23, and re- 
tired president of Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas; Arthur’ Kaiser, 
owner of Kaiser Bros., Centralia, Ill; 
jugene D. Lysle, president J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; A. T 
B. Dunn, retired treasurer Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City; Burdette 
Boyes, proprietor Oakdale (Neb.) Mill; 
Alexander Stock, president F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Hillsdale, Mich; William Fulton, 
former head of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis. 


EXECUTIVE 
The federation’s directors, 
meeting on April 28, elected the fol- 


COMMITTEE NAMED 


board of 


lowing executive committee from the 
board: 
W. C. Helm, chairman, Russell-Miller 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sydney Anderson, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Inc., 


J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., 


Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

J. Liloyd Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

0. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
> ° joodell, CC ler-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cc. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

A. E. Malion, Pillisbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cc. D. MeKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich. 

Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ul. 

J. B. Smith, Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., 
Wabasha, Minn. 


The elected E. H. 





board Leonard, 
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Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Wal- 
la, Wash., as first vice chairman, and 
G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., 
Greenville, Ohio, as second vice chair- 
man. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary, and 


representative, 


Francis A. Smith, treasurer and assist- 
ant secretary, were re-elected to their 
respective positions for the ensuing year. 

Most of the board’s meeting time was 
devoted to formulation of official poli- 
cies on important questions now before 
the industry or likely to come up in the 
near future. 
organization finances, and adopted the 
budget proposed by the officers after 
scrutinizing it carefully. Of the 38 direc- 
tors, 35 were present. 


The board also reviewed the 


Federation membership now includes 
435 companies which milled 78,251,674 
bbls of wheat flour, 1,383,309 bbls of rye 
flour, and 2,812,714 bbls of durum prod- 
ucts in 1941. In volume of production, 
though not in numbers of companies, 
federation membership is now just under 
the record point 
years ago. 


high attained eight 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
Continuing the successful event initi- 
ated last year, Bert D. Ingels, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., again arranged a meet- 
ing of young men in the milling in- 
dustry. His company gave them a 
dinner on the evening of April 29, and 
some 55 young men joined in the fes- 
tivities. The Wallace & Tiernan firm 
likewise was host to practically the en- 
tire convention body at an _ elaborate 
buffet luncheon on the same day. 

The customary social hour established 
by the federation a few years ago was 
again hugely attended and complemented 
the more formal side of convention en- 
tertainment. 

A high point of attendance for any 
year within convenient memory was set. 
The millers present numbered 290, which, 
with the attendance of allied groups, 
brought the total to well above 400, a 
tribute to the program arrangers’ abil- 
ity to present facts of timely interest. 
Last year’s miller attendance was 275, 
and two years ago it was 305. The latter 
was the second largest in federation his- 
tory, having been exceeded only by the 
approximate 400 in 1933. 


A FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Cuicaco, Inu.—H. R. McLaughlin, of 


Chicago, vice president and assistant 
treasurer of General Mills, Inc., and 
president of Washburn Crosby Com- 


pany, central division of General Mills, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, April 
20, the occasion being the 45th anni- 
versary of his entering the company’s 
employ. Attending the dinner was a 
large group of General Mills executives 
and a few personal friends of Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, including Fred C. Thomas, of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Larrowe Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; W. E. Long, Chicago; 
Ward Magill, Wichita, past president of 
the Millers National Federation; Her- 
man Fakler and Herman Steen, vice 
presidents of the federation, and Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, Kansas City, editor of 
Tae NorkTHwesrern MILtERr. 


Mr. McLaughlin was unaware of the 
preparations that had been made for 
the affair, and was completely taken by 
surprise when presented with a hand- 
some album, containing approximately 
100 personal letters from and _ photo- 
graphs of his friends in the General 
Mills organization. 

In presenting him with the album, 
Harry A. Bullis, of Minneapolis, execu- 
tive vice president and director of the 
corporation, said: 

“We are gathered here to honor one 
of our partners—a man who has served 
Washburn Crosby and General Mills 
faithfully and well, and who has given 
45 years of distinguished service to our 
company as office boy, clerk, salesman, 
branch manager, general sales manager, 
vice president, director and president. 

“Forty-five years is a long, long time. 
When Ray McLaughlin was employed 
as-an office boy to dust off desks and 
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Harry A. Bullis Presents a Friendship Book to H. R. McLaughlin to Commemorate 


the Forty-fifth Anniversary 


of Mr. 


McLaughlin's Association With 


General Mills and Washburn Crosby 


clean ink wells by Frederick G. Atkin- 
son, of Washburn Crosby Co., on May 
1, 1897, the telephone was just starting, 
horse cars were still operating in some 
were yet to 
come, radio was unheard of, automobiles 


places, moving pictures 


were a dream, and airplanes were still 
a hobby of Darius Green. 

“The 45 years since May 1, 1897, have 
witnessed which have 
altered vitally the whole fabric of man’s 
life. 
and downs, with the highest periods of 
prosperity and the 


great changes, 


That period has been one of ups 
lowest valleys of 
depression in our business cycle, and 
with three wars, the Spanish-American 
and the Through it 
all, Ray McLaughlin has maintained his 
poise, kept his feet on the ground, and 


two world wars. 


never lost his good sense of humor. 
the world 
today who could measure up to the high 


“If we had more men in 


standards and the diplomacy of Ray 
McLaughlin, who would emphasize the 
human side of an organization as he 
has always done, and who would have 
his habit of stepping out of his way to 
render some service to the men he meets 
as he travels through life, we would see 
less of strife in the world and more of 
happiness. His early struggles, his 
wide ac- 
quaintance with all sorts of people, have 


varied experiences, and _ his 


given him unusual breadth and tolerance. 
“Mr. 
company 


career with our 
demonstrates what can be 
It is America! To- 
day, as we see the lights of industry 


McLaughlin’s 
done in America. 


fading one by one in the great corpo- 
rations of Europe, while they are being 
taken over by the dictators in power, 
we realize how fortunate we are in 
America, where a man can still exercise 
the rights of individual initiative and 
free enterprise, and can climb up the 
ladder of success if he is willing to pay 





the price of intelligent hard work. And 
back of the success of the partner we 
are honoring are many nights when he 
burned the midnight oil, and many long 
and trying days when he worked hard 
for his company. 

“And through the stormy years when 
he has been salesman, branch manager, 
general sales manager, vice president 
and president—and there have _ been 
years of stress and storm, and years of 
struggling, fighting, sweating and strain- 
ing toward high hopes—and through the 
periods of sunshine, Ray McLaughlin, 
marching down the long trail, shoulder 
to shoulder with his partners, has kept 
faithswith himself, his fellow men, and 
his company.” 

In addition to those mentioned pre- 
tributes to Mr. McLaughlin 
were paid by William R. Morris, Frank 
B. Burke, James S. Hargett, James J. 
Selvage, R. F. Bausman, Sydney An- 
derson, Leslie N. Perrin, Gerald S. 
Kennedy, Grover C. Minter, James E. 
Skidmore, E. H. Martin, B. F. Reinking, 
Charles VanHorssen, Roland McHenry, 
Glenn R. Krueger and Louis B. Fal). 


viously, 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ENRICHED BREAD DISCUSSED 

Graduate home economists taking re- 
fresher courses at Manhattan, Kansas, 
had a bread making demonstration and 
a lecture on the nutritive values of en- 
riched white flour by Miss Alma Swen- 
son, midwestern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, as a part of their re- 
cent work. The latest home economics 
subject matter and techniques are studied 
before these women take new duties in 
war nutrition work. Miss Swenson also 
demonstrated bread making recently t? 
150 homemakers and war nutrition teach- 
ers at the Gas Service Co. in Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 








Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- f 
pendable under all conditions. or 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™> 
DAILY CAPACITY 









WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 





TENNANT & HOYT CO. 
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+ a Coming to Buffalo? 
been YOU'LL LIKE THIS FRIENDLY HOTEL 


whe @ What do you demand in a good hotel? Do you like a’ 
cordial welcome, well-appointed, home-like rooms, comfort- 
able beds, good food at reasonable prices, a safe place for 
your car? 

Must your hotel be conveniently located to business, 
stores, theaters? 

If those are the things you demand 

in a good hotel, you'll like Hotel 
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IN CHICAGO 


H. H. Arendall, Omaha, Neb., western 
district manager for Innis, Speiden & 
Co., and James F. Murphy, St. Louis 
distributor for this company, were in 
week, Mr. 
Arendall spent the week end in Louisville, 


Chicago a few days last 


going to Cincinnati from there to attend 
the meeting of the American Millers As- 
sociation. 


AT FULTON FUNERAL 


Faber, Chicago manager 
Flour Mills, was in 


George L. 
for King Midas 


Minneapolis on May 1 to attend the 
funeral services for the late William 
Fulton. 


AT MAIN OFFICES 

Curtis Kneale, Kansas City office man- 
ager, and M. G. Braven, Buffalo office 
manager for the Standard Milling Co., 
visited the main offices of this company 
in Chicago last week. 


ON A POULTRY FARM 

E. A. Weaver, Stevensville, Mich., who 
retired last fall as general manager of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., was an 
interested attendant at the recent con- 
vention of the Millers National Federa- 
Mr. Weaver says he has no re- 
grets over leaving the milling business, 


tion. 


and is very happy giving the necessary 
time to operating his poultry farm in 
Michigan. 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Orville 
ferred from the Minneapolis office of 
Cargill, Inc., to Washington, D. C., spent 
a few days at the St. Louis office last 


Fisher, who has been trans- 


week. 
DELEGATE 

The St. Louis Association of Flour and 
Bakers Supply Distributors will send its 
president, Joseph F. Ryan, as its repre- 
sentative at the annual 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 18-19. 
will attend. 


convention of 


Several other members also 


EARLY THAW 

Snow in the Rocky Mountains is melt- 
ing almost a month before normal, ac- 
cording to G. M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., who 
has just returned from his ranch in the 
San Luis Valley of southern Colorado. 
He encountered slush and running water 
in the mountain passes, where snow is 
expected to be frozen in drifts at this 
season, 


IN AUSTRALIA 


Lieutenant Jason Brown, at one time 
associated with his father, John F. 
Brown, in the flour firm of James H. 
Knowles & Son, Auburndale, Mass., re- 
ports via cablegram that he has arrived 
in Australia. He is attached to a bomber 
squadron in the U. S. army air service. 


EARLY HARVEST 


Harvest will be early in central and 
western Kansas, according to Joseph 
Fleming, of the George E. Gano Grain 
Co. He finds that wheat generally in 
his section will be headed in not more 


than a week, all signs pointing to be- 
ginning of harvest by June 15. Rye and 
barley are headed now in this area. Many 
farmers continue to market redeemed 
loan wheat to clear home storage for 
the new crop. 


TRAVELERS 


George Kiefer, Minneapolis, head of 
the automobile division of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., was a recent Oklahoma 
City visitor. C. F. Tillma, manager Okla- 
homa City office of the company, has re- 
turned from a trip to regional headquar- 
ters in Kansas City. 


ON INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


D. J. Donahoe, Jr., vice president 
Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co., has been 
named a member of the board of govern- 
ors of the Associated Industries of Okla- 
homa, and J. Lloyd Ford, president of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., has 
been elected vice president. 


CLUB PRESIDENT 
EK. S. Reese, of the Werthan Bag Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., has been elected presi- 


dent 
Club. 


of the Nashville Transportation 


CAPTAIN’S COMMISSION 

Graham Campbell, son of A. G. Camp- 
bell, secretary of the ‘Texas Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, has been com- 
missioned a captain in the U. S. Army 
Air Force. He entered the army as a 
second lieutenant in 1938. 


INTO ARMY 


Louis J. Pelton, well-known member 
of the Chicago staff of Standard Brands, 
Inc., left April 25 for Camp Lee, Va., 
where he will serve as a first lieutenant 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT 

Gene Quillian, formerly in the account- 
ing department of the Atlanta divisional 
office of General Mills, Inc., has just re- 
ceived his commission as second lieu- 
tenant at the officers’ training school at 
Fort Benning, Ga. He was a member of 
the National Guard and was inducted in- 
to service some time ago. 


GRADING SCHOOL 


The Kansas City Board of Trade, in 
co-operation with the various govern- 
mental inspection departments, is hold- 
ing a grain grading school for handlers 
of grain Sunday, May 31, on the Board 
of Trade floor. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 

Frank Rochford, representative for the 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., was a recent visitor with the M. 
S. Brownold Co., the mill’s New York 
representative. 


TO THE DERBY 

John M. Bour, salesman for the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, celebrated 
an unusually successful year in the sale 
of flour by driving with his wife to 
Louisville, Ky., for the Derby races. 


TOLEDO STOPOVER 


Austin Morton, central states manager 
for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 


Salina, Kansas, stopped off in Toledo 
on his way to attend the meeting of 
Michigan Bakers Association at Detroit, 
Mich., last week. J. J. Peters, Grand 
Rapids, has recently been appointed to 
represent the mill in Michigan. 


A SON 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Dud- 
ley Russell, Duluth, Minn., on April 29. 
Mr. Russell is president of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co. 


NEWS FROM CORREGIDOR 


The Wichita, Kansas, Eagle, under 
of April 30, in an Associated 
Press dispatch, lists Lieut. Leslie W. 
King as among those alive and well on 
Corregidor Island, Manila Bay. Lieut. 
King was formerly a chemist for the 
International 


date 


Milling Co. at Minneap- 
olis. 


IN THE WILDS 


C. T. Vandenover, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., and Frank 
B. Townsend, director of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, with a group 
of friends, are on their annual fishing 
trip into the wilds of Ontario. 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Pvt. John H. Chain, son of W. A. 
Chain, general of Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, is now 
located at Camp Roberts, Cal. Pvt. 
Bruce E. Machen, son of John E. 
Machen, traffic manager for the com- 
pany, is at the Portland (Oregon) Air 
Base. 


manager 


MAROONED 


A. L. president Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was ma- 
rooned in Kansas City early this week 
because of high water in Kansas which 
prevented trains from running through 
to Sterling and other points west. 


Jacobson, 


IN THE ARMY 


Lee Lorenz, for the last three years 
grain buyer for Russell (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., is now in the army. He is with 
the 30Ist Ordnance, stationed at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ON ST, LOUIS "CHANGE 


Charles B. Stout, president Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
a visitor on the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange last week. : 
FULLY RECOVERED 

T. E. (Earl) Ferguson, Brackett 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, is back 
at his desk, having fully recovered from 


the effects of a severe operation which 
kept him in hospital over a month, 


OPERATING CONFERENCES 


Attending conferences of the operat- 
ing committee of General Mills, Inc., in 
Minneapolis, over the past week end, 
have been William R. Morris, Buffalo; 
Frank B. Burke, San Francisco; H. R. 
McLaughlin, Chicago; James S. Har- 
gett, Oklahoma City, and 
Selvage, Atlanta, Ga. 


James J. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

Week ending— 
April 25 May 2 
15,138 12,572 


eee errs rere 
*Four mills. 
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Ralph S, Herman, for the past 12 years 
in charge of the Products Control activ. 
ities of the Washburn Crosby Co., Eastern 
Division of General Mills, with head. 
quarters at Buffalo, and since June 1, 
1937, a vice president of the Eastern Di- 
vision of General Mills, has been made 
the manager of the Products Control ac- 
tivities of the Central Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He has been elected a vice president of 
that division. Mr. 
charge of the Products Control activities 
of both the Eastern and Central Divisions 
and will also direct the baker service ac- 
tivities in those divisions. The change 
became effective May 1. 


Herman will! have 





OBITUARY + ¥ 





H. G. JACOBSEN 

H. G. Jacobsen, 58, sales representa- 
tive for the St. Regis Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, died April 26 in a_ hospital 
in Harvey, Ill., where he had been con- 
fined for about six weeks. He _ had 
suffered a heart attack and was making 
good ‘progress toward recovery when 
pneumonia developed. A native of Den- 
mark, Mr. Jacobsen came to this coun- 
try as a boy. He worked for tlie St. 
Regis Paper Co. and the Bates Valve 
Bag Co. for about 17 years. 


WILLIAM A. POWERS 

William A. Powers, 73, retired milling 
superintendent, died May 4 at the |ome 
of a son in Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Powers 
for 27 years was superintendent 0 the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., at Cannon 
Falls, Minn. He retired in 1940. He 
recently had undergone an operation from 
which he never fully recovered. 


SAMUEL LA GUMINA 

Samuel La Gumina, 50-year-old New 
York flour jobber, committed suicide by 
shooting himself at his home here, pv lice 
reported. He had been in poor health 
for some time, it was said. 


A. S. ALBRIGHT 

A. S. Albright, 80, father of W. E 
Albright, manager of the Minneapvlis- 
Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, died April 
30. Mr. Albright suffered a stroke 4 
few months ago. 
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CORN MILLERS AGAIN 
ELECT J. J. MULLEN 


white Corn Promotion Chief Work of Fed- 
eration During Past Year, Conyen- 
tion Attendants Told 

Cuicaco, Inu.—J. J. Mullen, General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, Ill., was re- 
elected president of the American Corn 
Millers Federation at the annual meet- 
ing of the group held at the Morrison 
Hotel here April 28. The other officers 
for next year, also re-elected, are: Karl 
L. Juve, Kellogg Sales Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., first vice president; C. R. 
Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., second vice president; R. C. Huth, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., treasurer, and Harry Hunter, 
Chicago, secretary. 

President Mullen told convention at- 
tendants that the industry is faced with 
more problems than ever before. No one 
is exempt from regulations, 
which are so essential to the winning of 
the war and retaining liberty. During 
the last war corn millers were not or- 
ganized. The federation was formed in 
1918, and now the industry, with a well 
organized and strong association, is much 
better prepared to look after the interests 
of the industry. Mr. Mullen also spoke 
of the educational and promotional cam- 
paign on white corn carried on during 
the past year by the federation. This 
campaign took up most of the time of 
the officers. Mr. Mullen paid a fine 
tribute to Secretary Harry Hunter for 
his efficient and effective work. 


wartime 


Mr. Juve, reporting for the hominy 
feed committee, said that not as much 
money was available for its work during 
the past year, because of the white corn 
activities. However, experimental work 
is being carried on in universities, and 
preliminary reports show that hominy 
feed is equally as valuable as yellow corn 
for feeding purposes. When these ex- 
periments have been carried on more 
completely, reports on them will be issued. 

The package differential committee re- 
ported a wider use of these by mem- 
bers and other corn millers. The com- 
mittee has kept a careful check on costs, 
and the last differential sheet was issued 
in August, 1941. It was mentioned that 
4 new one will probably be issued within 
the next few weeks. 

Miss A. Ayers, assistant to Mr. Hun- 
ter, and in charge of issuing the Corner 
Cupboard, reported that releases had 
been sent to 5,000 persons and concerns. 
These releases ave being sent to news- 
papers and home economists. Exhibits 
were also conducted at various corn 
shows and public utility demonstrations. 

At the luncheon Dr. R. R. St. John, 
DeKalb Agricultural Association, told of 
the development of white hybrid corn. 
Corn millers, he said, for many years 
did little or nothing to help the develop- 
ment of white hybrid corn, and most of 
the seed companies advertise only yel- 
low varieties. He mentioned that his 
own company produces about 1,000,000 
bus of yellow seed corn, and only about 
35,000 bus of white. He has an ambition 
to produce a white hybrid that people 
will travel miles to inspect, that will 
have good milling quality, and that farm- 
‘ts will want to grow. 

The white corn committee gave a very 
Interesting report of its work during 

past year. Many corn mills had 
‘ssisted with work in their own com- 
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munities to interest farmers in white 
corn, and they were urged to continue 
this promotion. The committee had 
worked with seed companies, had carried 
publicity in papers in white corn areas, 
had numerous spot announcements on 
several radio stations and some longer 
programs featuring personal interviews 
with farmers. About 148 papers had 
carried publicity and white corn adver- 
tising. They had participated in three 
corn shows, and had kept county agents 
fully posted as to this work. Consider- 
able work had been done with seed sales- 
men. They had been furnished with 
much material, and a salesman contest 
had been conducted with prizes for the 
More than 
50,000 copies of the new white corn folder 
had been distributed. The committee 
said 75% of the federation activities 
were devoted to this work, and it has 
aroused much interest among farmers. 
The work is not finished and must be car- 
ried on. During the past year, it was 
mentioned, for the first time white hy- 
brid seed was produced as well as yel- 
low. The white corn committee was given 
a rising vote of thanks for their very 
effective work, and were authorized to 
continue their efforts. 


best farmer testimonials. 


Directors elected were: T. K. Fahey, 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; J. W. 
Beckum, Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co; H. 
Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas; A. B. Forbes, Forbes Bros. Cen- 
tral Mills Corp., Topeka, Kan; J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; E. H. 
Humphries, Humphries Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn; N. E. Kelley, Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Milling Co; M. A. Miller, Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha; R. C. Miner, Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Weinmann Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending May 
2, 1942, and May 3, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (0000's omitted): 

Canadian 
—American— -—in bond— 








May 2 May3 May2 May 3 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
WORE ceccece 229,406 139,119 12,355 29,959 
co, reer ee 63,361 65,463 eee 
CORE sa.600 605 4,640 4,473 2 209 
oro 17,330 4,951 1,042 2,672 
A 6,344 5,157 67 114 
Flaxseed 3,230 3,372 ‘ee ase 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 2 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 215,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
3,675,000 (736,000); oats, none (19,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on May 4, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


| Are 4,125 3,500 300 5,100 550 
SOMO ccsces 3,850 1,800 ee 4,950 400 
PU .cvnee 900 725 -- 2,200 400 
August 1,300 800 3,200 ea 
September . os ee -- 2,100 
October... ee oe oe 100 





Totals ..10,175 6,825 300 17,650 1,350 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States May 
2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 
Baltimore 1,285 
reer 1,425 oa Pe 
pS eee 5,198 oe ow 111 
TS Se 375 oe - 
Duluth ....... ee 67 
New York ... 948 
BBOOE .cccce 171 
Philadelphia . 368 es o* a 
Canals ....... 92 es s% 108 
LOCOS 2c cscs 630 
Totals ..... 10,492 oe o* 219 67 
April 25, 1942. 8,713 e« ee 147 77 
May 3, 1941... 23,716 142 1,864 143 
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IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The large sale of flour 
made to a chain baker the previous week 
found its way into southwestern mills’ 
sales percentage this last week, bringing a 
volume of 37%, compared with 17% the 
previous week and 52% a year ago. Ac- 
tually, business was dead, with the excep- 
tion of somewhat livelier response to pleas 
for shipping directions. 

Bakers and family buyers alike are with- 
out interest in the market, apparently, now 
that price ceilings and Washington admin- 
istrators are guarding costs of all things. 
What business does develop seems to be 
fill-in orders, 

Clears slightly weaker, and export busi- 
ness little more than routine. The market, 
advancing on news of higher loan values, 
crept up at the end of the week and gave 
buyers something to look at. 

Quotations, May 2: established *prands 
family flour $6.55@6.80, bakers short patent 
50@5.75, 95% $5.35@5.55, straight $5.25@ 





5.45, first clear $3.90@4.10, second clear 
$3.60@3.85, low grade $3.50@ 3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 7 quiet, 7 slow and 11 
dull. 

Oklahoma City: Declining sales brought 
week’s average to 20%, compared with 85 
last week. Three fourths of bookings went 
to bakers, balance to family buyers. No 
exports. Operation showed considerable im- 
provement, averaging 72% compared with 
65 last week. Prices fluctuated as much as 
20c downward, but steadied and closed 
practically unchanged. Quotations, May 2: 
hard wheat short patent $6.70@7.45, soft 
wheat short patent $6.70@7.45, standard 
patent $6.40@7.05, bakers extra fancy $5.75 
@5.85, bakers short patent $5.60@5.70, bak- 
ers standard $5.55@ 5.65. 

Omaha: Sales averaged 45% capacity. 
Directions on former contracts steady. Quo- 
tations, May 2: family fancy short patent 
$6@6.15, family standard $5.55@5.75, bakers 





short patent $5.30@5.55, bakers standard 
$5.10@5.30. 
Wichita: Sales slow to fair, directions 


€ 
good, with mills operating from 75 to 92%. 
Prices lower. 

Hutchinson; Demand very slow; new busi- 
ness restricted largely to a few single cars. 
Directions about as good as could be ex- 
pected with the backlog’s steady decline. 


Salina: Millers report a slight improve- 


ment in demand; prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, May 2: hard 
winter short patent $5.60@5.70, standard 


patent $5.45@5.55; shipping directions con- 
tinue very slow. 

Texas: No improvement in demand, but 
as the weather has turned clear and warm, 
permitting farm work to start, better busi- 
ness is thought to be at hand if the dry 
spell holds. Sales 15 or 20% of capacity; 
shipping directions a shade better and op- 
erations up somewhat with some mills, and 
probably average fully 50% of capacity. 
Prices about unchangeil. Quotations May 1: 
family flour 48’s, extra high patent $6.50 
@7%7, high patent $6@6.50, standard bakers 
98's $5.70@6; first clears, sacked, $4.70@ 
4.90, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Inquiry, while not general, 
holding up reasonably well, and spring 
wheat mills last week sold 52% of their 


capacity, compared with 55% a week 
earlier and 52% year ago. 
Business done last week practically all 


booked in two days. Wheat market ad- 
vanced, and some eastern bakers took ad- 
vantage of offers that were out. tenewal 
of interest in clears, which have been drag- 
ging for several weeks. Sales have been 
made this past week at full mill limits. 

All mills could use more shipping direc- 
tions. Absence of directions has been large- 
ly responsible for some of low prices heard 
of, some mills being willing to sacrifice 
profits to get directions on immediate ship- 
ment flour. 

Exporting millers say they are able to get 
what little vessel space they need from 
Gulf ports. Cuban and South American 
buyers are taken care of for time being, 
so that current sales are insignificant. 

Quotations, May 5: established brands 
of family patent $6.35@6.45, spring first pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, standard patent $5.90@6.05, 
fancy clear $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.40@ 
5.50, second clear $3.90@4.05, whole wheat 
$5.80@5.90, graham standard $4.65@5.15. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation May 5: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Washburn 
Crosby A (one half), C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Reports 
from country millers anything but encour- 
aging. Business with them for several 
weeks past very light, and apparently pros- 
pects not improved. Where interest is 
shown, buyers and sellers far apart in 
views as to values, so new bookings kept 





to minimum. Shipping directions continue 
light. Reasonably good inquiry reported 
for spot shipment feed, of which very little 
is to be had, while feed for future ship- 
ment neglected. 

Duluth: Quotations, May 2: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A continued inactive demand 
until late in the week when the higher 
market brought in a larger number of in- 
quiries. A few buyers inquiring about 
round lots, but sales chiefly in one and two 
car lots. Sellers believe this increased 
interest will continue and will result in 
better business. Shipping directions con- 
tinue to improve gradually. Family, quiet, 
with deliveries slow. Quotations, May 2: 
spring top patent $5.60@6.10, standard pat- 
ent $5.40@5.95, first clear $5@5.60, second 
clear $3.90@4.10, family flour $7.60@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.85, 95% 
patent $5.30@5.70, first clear $4.35@4.85; 
soft winter short patent $5.45@5.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.25@5.70, first clear $4.65@5. 
St. Louis: Outside of a few cars for 
immediate shipment nothing reported as 
being sold. Buyers continue a waiting pol- 
icy. No demand for clears of any kind. 
Jobbers advise trade buying only from 
hand to mouth. However, bakers generally 
taking their wants from old contracts. 


Shipping directions show an increase. Quo- 
tations, May 2: soft wheat short patent 
$6.15@6.70, straight $5.40@5.90, first clear 


$4.60@5.10; hard wheat short patent $5.50 
@5.90, 95% $5.30@5.65, first clear $4.20@ 
1.60; spring wheat top patent $5.40@6, 
standard patent $5.35@5.70, first clear $5.10 
@ 5.55. 





Toledo: Featureless week, possibly some 
slight improvement in inquiry and sales, 
but for some time past both millers and 
buyers have been rather afraid of the mar- 
ket and what might happen with Congress 
debating this and that, the farm bloc 
active, the price of feed way up in the 
air, to say nothing of the imminence of a 
new crop of wheat with nowhere to go 
with it inasmuch as elevator space is large- 
ly already taken, So the situation has 
called for caution. It is not being over- 
looked here that wheat sold as low as 17c 
under the active Chicago future on the 
movement a year ago, Price of flour is 
still very competitive. Mills want direc- 
tions to complete grinding for the crop 
year. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26 
rate points to New York, May 1, was 
$1.18%, equivalent to 5%c under the Chi- 
cago July future. Quotations, May 1: soft 





winter wheat standard patent flour $5.50 
@5.75; locally made springs, high gluten 
$6.60, bakers patent $6.35, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $6.25, in 98's, f.o.b. 


Toledo or mill. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Market inactive; buyers on the 
side lines and considerable sales pressure 
had to be exerted to secure contracts. Con- 
dition general over the eastern trading area. 
The causes due to comfortable bookings 
previously placed and lack of buying in- 
centive from anything appearing in the 
news. Some improvement in directions and 
reports from the field all bore out a con- 
tinuation of steadily improving consumer 
buying, particularly in the better grade of 
items. In some instances, bakers report 
that the chief trouble in meeting the de- 
mand for greater volume ts inability to 
secure skilled labor. Mounting costs of 
various ingredients and public resistance to 
higher prices appear to be the chief re- 
tarding factors in bakers securing reason- 
able profits. Spring first clears unchanged 
after a period of softness. Prices down 5c 
bbl, but this has little or no influence on 
buying. Foreign trade continues light. 

Quotations, May 2: spring fancy patent 
$8.15@8.25 bbl, top bakery patent $6.50@ 
6.60, standard patent $6.40@6.50, spring 
straights $6.30@6.40, spring first clear $5.70 
@5.80, soft winter short patent $6.75@6.85, 
pastry $5.60@5.70. 

New York: Conditions unchanged. Buy- 
ers ‘continue to take only small lots for 
quick delivery where space is available and 
where exceedingly low prices are offered 
by mills. Exceptions were bookings of 
clears which, because of their scarcity, did 
not follow the general pattern for bargains 
and were in comparatively better demand 
in both large and small amounts. The 
trade keenly feels this prolonged period of 
dullness, particularly since added to its 
problems are the difficulties in collections 
which are always present when consumption 
is down, and while in a few instances 
shipping directions were improved, in the 
others they were still discouragingly dif- 
ficult to obtain. Brokers also report a 
growing tendency on the part of certain 
mills to go directly to the baker, ignoring 
the jobber, who is the logical customer of 
the local mill representative, and these 
things, coupled with the permit problem 
at warehouse terminals, produced a de- 
pressing situation. This is particularly true 
in jobbing circles, and although some of 
the larger bakers found a good volume of 
business, for the smaller trade failure to 
balance the outpouring of men into the 
service with any influx of defense workers, 
brought serious reduction in the number 
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A a 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati _——— ll 
Spring first patent .......... $5.60@ 6.10  $6.10@ G0<08 $5.40@ 6.00 $6.50@ 6.60 +¢$6.40@ 6.75 6.55 $6.45@ 6.60 §$....@ = 
Spring standard patent 5.40@ 56.95 5.90@ @ 5.35@ 5.70 6.40@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.10 6.35 6.30@ 6.45 ee @ cree 6.99 
Spring first clear ........... 5.00@ 5.60 5.40@ ee ae 5.10@ 5.55 5.70@ 5.80 +5.70@ 6.05 6.00 6.05@ 6.20 ....@.... 6.31 
Hard winter short patent.. 5.40@ 5.85 -@.... 5.50@ 5.75 5.5 5.90 er t5.95@ 6.30 6.35 6206 a45 shiek? ea om 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.30@ 5.70 Y vee 5.35@ 5.55 5 5.65 eee 5.80@ 6.00 615 610@ 630 ....@.... 6.34 
Hard winter first clear 1.35@ 4.85 @.... 3.90@ 4.10 420@ 460 ....@.... Sasa se ee eae! a cai 6.9 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.45@ 5.85 ee i @ 6. 6.70 6.75@ 685 ....@.... ne 5.70@ 5.90 :...@.... 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.25@ 5.70 , @ 5. 5.90 +-@....  $5.60@ 6.25 90 §6.50@ 5.70 ....@.... 606@ ex 
Soft winter first clear ....... 1.65@ 5.00 Ee 2 a 4 5.10 ~ mies Saag “ts 5.30@ 5.50 eee eeee b 5@ 6.35 
Rye flour, white ....-.s+++s 1.20@ 4.35 4.10@ -@ 4.95 .-@ 6.1 4.60@ 5.00 4.85 ee at se 9592 995 
Rye flour, dark ....---+ee+- 3.50@ 3.75 3.30@ ae 4.25 '@ 4.4 i eh es evanpues 2 “ 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco qunndecd patent— Seattle Francisco Swen **Winnipeg Toronto °owinat ie 
, a 2 ‘ \ i 
Family patent ...... $7.15@7.30 $8.20@8.40 Cae $7.10@ 7.25 .20@ Spring top patent]. .$ Spring exports 28 
Soft winter straight... 5.75@5.90 .@,. Montana ...... 6.75@ 6.90 5.90@ 6.10 Spring second pat.{. Ont. i ie: MEE | z 
eS Rr ree 5.75@5.90 5.20@5.40 Spring first clearf... 7 -40@5. 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. ¢tSecond-hand jutes. §14( Ib jute 
s. )-] " 


Tuesday prices. 1120-day. 











of baked goods consumers in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Quotations, May 2: (for 120 days) spring 
high glutens $6.40@6.75, standard patents 
$6.10@6.40, immediate shipment $6@6.10, 
clears $5.70@6.05, Texas high glutens $5.95 
@6.20, Kansas high glutens $6@6.30, 95's 
$6@6.20, immediate shipment $5.80@6; soft 
winter straights, $5.60@6.25. 

Boston: Another dull week reported, as 
mill agents’ renewed selling efforts pro- 
duced scant results. The trade, particu- 
larly bakers, is in no mood to consider 
added commitments. Stocks have been 
worked lower, but with further government 
restrictions on deliveries and price ceilings 
on bakery products the outlook for the 
immediate future is decidedly discourag- 
» ing. Although volume of sales on bread 
and sweet goods is better, bakery earnings 
are unusually low and some have doubts 
about weathering the storm. The market 
turned upward after slipping off early in 
the week, and it was then that most of 
the small volume of sales was worked. 
Nothing more substantial than a minimum 
car lot uncovered, Family business also 
quiet. Shipping directions coming in better, 
but there is still much room for improve- 
ment. Prices quoted by mills unchanged. 
Quotations May 1: spring high glutens 
$6.65@6.80, short patents $6.45@6.60, stand- 
ard patents $6.30@6.45, first clears $6.05@ 
6.20; southwestern short patents $6.30@6.45, 
standard patents $6.10@6.30; Texas short 
patents $6.35@6.45, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.30; soft winter patents $5.70@ 5.90, 
straights $5.50@5.70, clears $5.30@5.50. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades 
steady, as demand continues little changed; 
receipts, 21,828 bbls, an increase of 5,956 
bbls over last week. Quotations, May 2: 
spring first patent $6.70@6.95, standard 
$6.45@6.65, hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.55, 95% $6.15@6.40, soft winter short 


patent $6.60@7.30, straight $5.20@5.55. 


Philadelphia: Little activity in trade; 
jobbers and bakers apparently pretty well 
stocked up for near wants and manifest 
little disposition to anticipate requirements. 
Undertone of market steady to firm, in- 
creased strength being noted near the close 
due to the advance in wheat. Prices of 
most kinds tending higher. Quotations, 
May 2: spring wheat short patent $6.404 
6.55 bbl, standard patent $6.20@6.35, first 
spring clear $5.80@6, hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $6@6.15, soft win- 
ter straights $5.20@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand shows little change. 
Consumers still buying only for immediate 
requirements. Sales rather light. Prices 
off 10c bbl on all grades. Shipping direc- 
tions fair. Family flour demand slow; im- 
proved demand for bakers’ products. Prac- 
tically all consumers await reaction on 
freezing of prices by Washington before 
doing extensive booking. Sales of soft win- 
ters, rye flour light. Clears continued in 
active demand. Quotations, May 2: spring 
short patent $6.30@6.70, standard patent 
$6.20@6.40, hard winter short patent $6.05 
@6.20, standard patent $5.85@6, low pro- 
tein hard winter standard patent $5.75@ 
5.90, spring clears $5.95@6.20, soft winters 
$4.80@5, bulk. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales again showed some 
improvement, although most were for 
prompt to 30-day shipment, as_ prices 
against this delivery in some cases showed 
substantial differential under future deliv- 
ery. Southwestern hard wheat flours met 
with best demand. Only very few sales of 
midwestern and Pacific Coast flours report- 
ed. Northern spring wheat flours excep- 
tionally quiet, even with favorable barge 
rate now in effect, as buyers found prices 
of this type showed too great differential 
over southwestern to warrant purchase. 
Prices at week's end unchanged, but earlier 
in week as much as 15c bbl lower. Ship- 
ping directions good. Bread and cake pro- 
duction good, former showing increase over 
preceding week. 

Quotations, May 2: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, fancy 
clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@ 5.95, sec- 
ond clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.85@6.10, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.85, 959% $5.40@5.60, first clear 
$4.35@4.95, second clear $3.95@ 4.25; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, straight 
$5.45@5.80, first clear $4.55@4.90. 

Atlanta: New business continues very dull 
and scattered. Blenders showing no inter- 
est, causing sales of soft wheat 95%, short 
patents, low protein 95% and clears to be 
practically nil. Shipping directions to 
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short 
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Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb 


Spring 
Hard winter bran 
Standard 
Flour middlingst 
dog 


Spring 
Hard winter 
Soft winter bran 
Standard 
Flour middlingst 
dog 


poor. 
instances 
future. 


$4.40@4.50, 
95% $5.75@5.90, 
self-rising 


be 
or 


May 


and 
Deliveries ) 
small purchases being made by 
contracts remain 
them slow 
to 10c 
flour 5c down. 
spring wheat 


and there as 
Movement 
good. 


$6.50 @6.75, 
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Situation 


new 


low 
short patent, 
95% $5.35 
bulk; 


sooner 
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grade 
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bulk; 
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“terrible” 
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clear $4.35@4.50, 
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$6.55 @6.75, 
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about 
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ready 
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to buy 
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first 
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@6.35 
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Coast soft 
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buying 


to 
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$4.55 @4.70, 
bulk; 


unchanged; 

occasional 
Buyers 
remaining 
movement 
occasion 


bakers 
patent 
first bakery 
family short 
$6.65 @6.85, 
special 

$6.60@6.80; 
standard patent $5.90 
$5.80@6.10; 
wheat 
first 


or 
bakery 


$6.55 


flour 


the 
size 
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from 6,000 
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and 


now 


be 


they picked 


10¢ 


short 
$6.05 


about 
lower 
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@ 6.35, 


$5.45@5.75, 
$5.90 @ 6.30, 


spring 
standard patent $5.95@6.30. 


PACIFIC 


Market staying very quiet; some 
little business did develop at the low i 
shipping instructions very 
private 
these conditions are hard put to 
keep operating at not over 5 i 
Seattle 


Seattle: 


Mills 


both 


wheat 


report 
from 
and under 


Quotations, 


2: family 
@ 7.25 


try $5.75@ 5.90, 


report 
as 
up 

of special grades. 
Prices 


f.o.b. 
patent 


contracts. 
lel, buyers will 
of their bookings, 
cars that have 
to the freight houses, 
Ibs to 
increased 
20,000 
rationing and other shortages, few mills are 
delivering 
will have to accept this new ruling. 

Bakers 
inasmuch 


been 


by 


straight soft 


$6.75 @6.90. 


Dakota $7.10@7. 


Outbound shipments to merchants, Portland: Demand 
retailers in South and South- week's close, as wheat 
still not up to expectations, and loan prices were announced. 
some improvement and indica- to judge full implication 
to better business’ in of 1942 wheat loans, 
buyers are covered for 30 that buyers who have 
they too have ordered come into market for 
- 
— 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


in cents per bushel: 


as effective May 
loading from the mills 
tonnage was increased 
12,000, and this tonnage 
to 
Sept. 
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they 
only 

Shipping directions good. 
unchanged, 
earlier, 
May 
$6.3 
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5@ 7.05, 
patent 
hard winter wheat short patent 

standard 
short 


and 


$7.15@7 
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WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis 
May July May July May July May 
112% 114% 118% 123% 111% 113% inet 
113 115% 119% 12 114% 114% 
115% =117% 120% 123% 113% 115% 
116% 118% 121% 124% 114% 116% 
116% 119% 121% 124% 115% 117% 
116% 119 121% —* 115 117 ne 
Winnipeg Liv 
May July May July May July Closed 
96 97% 9 5 79% 80% 
96 97% 79% 80% 
96 97% 5 97% 79% 80% 
96 97% 96% 79% 80% 
uae nena 79% 80% 
79% 80% 
- ——CORN: _ 
Minneapolis Chi Kansas City Chicago 
May July July May July May 
17% 79% 86% 80 82% 55% 
76% 79% 79% 82% 55 
78% 80% 87% 81% 83% 55% 
79 81% 88% 81% 84% 56% 
79% 81% 88% 82% 84% 56% 
79% 81% 88% 82% 84% 57% 
r RYE r FLAXS 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
May July July May July rrr 
73% 76% 7 245% 248 245 
73% 76% 246 248 246 
74% 77% 248% 250% 248% 
74% 78% 249 251% 249 
75% 78% 249 251 249 
75% 78% 73% 249% 252 249% 


middlings* 


middlings* 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


bran 


tGray 


om tMinneapolis 
$....@41.00 $37.50@38.00 
-.@41.00 
- -@41,00 37. 50@ 38. 00 
.. @40.00 «++ +@38.00 
. @ 40.00 - @38.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
-. @40.50 00 @ 47.50 
oo Pins 47.00 @ 47.50 
-»@41.00 
- @ 40.50 45. 50@ 46. ‘00 
-@37.50 40.50@41.00 
-@37.00 40.50@41.00 
Spring bran 
er 29.00 B.. 
«+» @28.00 
shorts. {Fort William basis. 


- @35.50 





Sesten 
$46.00 @ 47.00 


-@.... 
coeos@. 
45.00 @ 45.5 
46.00 @ 46.5 





sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Kansas City 
er Py 


+++ + @40.50 


tTuesday prtees, 


39. i0@ a Sia:3 25 
37.7 ‘ 
38.254 38.50 
Cincinnati 
3 @ 


44.00 @ 44.50 


Most buyers taken care of on old contracts 
however. Shipping instructions coming in 
better for government flour, with several 
ships scheduled to take out cor siderable 
quantities before middle of May. Mills en- 
couraged by additional shipping instructions 
forecast of heavier movement. Some mills 
had restricted operations because o/ failure 
of government to give shipping instructions 
on old orders. 

Quotations, May 2: soft wheat straights 
$5.75@5.85, f.0.b. Nashville; f.o.b. mill, all 
Montana $6@6.20; _bluestem bakers, un- 
bleached $5.95@6.15; bluestem bakers $5.75 
@5.95, Big Bend bluestem $5.70@5.90, cake 
7.25@7.45, pastry $4.90@5.10, pie $4.904 
5.10, fancy hard wheat clears $5.30@5.50 
whole wheat $5.55@5.75, graham $4.55@5.05 
cracked wheat $5.05@5.25. 

San Francisco: A firmer tone prevailed 
but prices not materially changed Inter- 
est improved, but sales only fair; majority 
bakers are in process shopping for better 
prices. Quotations, May 2: eastern family 
patents $8.40@8.60; California family pat- 
ents, $8.20@8.40, Oregon-Washingtion blue- 
stem blends $5.80@6, northern har: wheat 
patents $5.80@6, pastry $5.20@5.40, Dakota 
standard patents $6.20@6.40, Idaho hard 
wheat patents $5.80@6, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.10@6.30, Montan. stand- 
ard patents $5.90@6.10, California |)uestem 
patents $5.50@5.70, California pastry $54 
5.20. 











CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business normal so far as volume is con- 
cerned, but prices at an unprofitable level 
Dealers buying flour which they do not 
want in order to get millfeed, and this flour 
is afterwards sold at almost anything it 


will bring. As a result price situation is 
demoralized and profits in domestic mar- 
ket are at low point. Lists unchanged 


Quotations, May 2: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute 
ear lots, net cash, track, Toronto-Montreal 
territory. 

New export business in spring whet flour 
continues. Buyers during week were the 
West Indies and Newfoundland. No new 
orders from British Ministry of Food, but 
Canadian mills have plenty of business 
from that source on hand. Matter of se- 
curing cargo space for shipments «f flour 
to West Indies and Newfoundland is giving 
mills concern. No change in asking prices 
Quotations, May 2: vitaminized fleur for 
shipment to the United Kingdom, 28s 64 
per 280 lbs, jute, f.0.b. seaboard, Muntreal; 
28s 94@29s, United States ports. 

A little more Ontario winter wheat flour 
has been moving during last couple of 
weeks, but is still inadequate. Difficulty 
of getting wheat is keeping down | roduc- 
Blends more commonly us: now 
than in many years. Biscuit manu/factur- 
ers and other producers who mus’ have 
pure winters have been severely vandi- 
capped by shortage. No export husiness 
exists on account of high prices and « arcity 
of shipping space. Prices slightly lower 
Quotations, May 2: pure Ontario inters 
$5.40@5.50 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Mont- 
real; $5.30 Toronto. 

A slight improvement in deliveries of 
winter wheat which was noticeable for 4 
few days has fallen off again as <pring 
activity on farms increases. Mills ne' get- 
ting enough wheat for requirements. An) 
sales made are at the ceiling, namel; $1.26 
bu, Montreal basis, or $1.12, Ontario ;oints 


Winnipeg: Export trade in flour 1:1! off 
last week and new domestic sales wer 
small and on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills 
however, operating full time on recent eX 
port contracts. Supplies moving ‘reel! 
prices unchanged. Quotations, May <: toP 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundar} 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export interest continues non- 
existent. Ships still maintaining r- cular 
sailings are operating to Central and <outh 
America where flour purchases are con- 
fined to small lots on regular monthly con 
tracts and with no prospect of any Jaret 
buying. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales are mo0v- 
ing along fairly evenly, with prices un- 
changed and a minimum of price cu‘ting 
Top patents are steadily returning to toP 
position and the new vitamin B “Canada 
Approved” grind appears to be !osing 
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ground. This is due mainly to the fact Chicago: 3ood considering limited sup- 
that some stores mislead customers by ad- plies; trend firm; offerings scarce; spring 
vertising it as an all-purpose flour, whereas and hard winter bran $41, std. midds. $41, 
it is only a hard wheat grind and cannot immediate shipment, prompt shipment $1 
pe used with great success in baking less, flour midds, $40, red dog $40. 

cakes, etc. ; . St. Louis: Bran $39@39.25, pure bran 
The Ontario pastry flour situation is $39.25 @ 39.50, gray shorts $38.25 @ 38.50, 
comewhat improved here, with prospects brown shorts $37.75@38, red dog $40. 





of fresh supplies much better. This is 
taken to be a reflection of the better pros- 
pects for the new Ontario crop and the 
general feeling among the trade is that 
the eurrent quotation of $7.60 will come 


Toledo: Market still strong; some mills 
have withdrawn quotations on bran, having 
none to offer; prices are more or less 
nominal: soft winter wheat bran $42@43, 

m within the next few months. near top levels; mixed feed, $41@41.50. 
= st patents on a cash car basis in cot- Situation in millfeed, particularly bran, has 
ton 98's are still quoted at $5.40, with been very tight and unprecedented. 
pakers patents and vitamin grinds at $4.90. Buffalo: Demand continued in excess 
of supplies; trade, however, was relatively 
nena: quiet, awaiting outcome from results of 

price ceilings to be fixed by OPA; trend 

MILLFEED MARKETS steady; supply light; bran $40.50, std. 

midds. $39.50, flour midds. $39.50, second 
clear $40, red dog $38, heavy mixed feeds 








4 $39. 
Guanes suentey, May S : New York: Decreasing; trend lower; sup- 
Minneapolis : First reaction to establish- ply increasing; bran $46.25, std. midds. 
ment of ceiling was general advance in $46, flour midds. $41.50, red dog $41.50. 


prices on spot offerings. Because of scarcity 
of feed for immediate shipment, price paid 
depended upon how badly buyer required 
feed. Sales of bran and midds. reported 
at $38.50 here, both last week end and so 
far this week. 

Since individual sellers feel that, in period 
prior to effective date of ceiling, they are 
justified in asking highest price they ob- 
tained for similar grades during March, 
there is wide range in quotations, which 


Boston: Demand slow except for inquiries 
on near-by bran; market sagged noticeably 
and buyers will not consider deferred needs 
until there is stronger indication of where 
prices might go. Offerings moderate, both 
from Buffalo and the West. Their quo- 
tations on bran show no differential, while 
on midds. Buffalo is 50° lower. A few 
Canadian offerings of bran and midds. re- 
ported averaging $1.59 ton below domestic; 
std. bran $46@47, std. midds. $45@45.50, 


creates much confusion. But apparently 4 

$38.50 is present going price on pn bran flour midds. $46@46.50, red dog $40.50. 

and midds. Baltimore: Good; trend steady; supply 
Buyers not interested in future shipment light; std. bran $40.50, pure soft winter 
offerings, and feeling is there will be sharp bran $41, std. midds. $40.50, flour midds. 
reaction as soon as urgent current needs $37.50, red dog $37. 


are filled. Bids for June shipment about 
$3 ton under what spot feed commands. 
This would be around $35.50 here for bran, 
or possibly $1.50 under ceiling. 


Philadelphia: Limited; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. $47@47.50, pure spring 
$47@47.50, hard winter $47@47.50, soft win- 

Millers and jobbers have been getting as Hed nominal; midds., a Sour 
big a premium as possible on any feea %49-50@41, red dog $40.50@41. 
they could ship before ceiling price takes Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend higher; sup- 
effect May 11. As that: date approaches, ply adequate; spring bran $46, red dog 
and possibility of getting feed into transit $40.50. 
before then lessens, the price weakens. As 
mentioned above, bran sold April 4 at 





Atlanta: Pretty good for bran; trend 
i > is " —_ ed unsteady; supply ample; bran $46.10@47, 
e's in $37 0a 38’ St Price on = gray shorts $47.50@48.25, std. midds, $47.95 
— eee @48.25, rye midds. $38.75@39.75, red dog 
Kansas City: Market softer as offerings $48.20@51. 
come from mills and trade shows little in- 


terest. Options down again on May 5. Nashville: Demand slow, supply light, 
Most feed men feel ceilings are high enough but sufficient for requirements, as feeders 
to allow markets to function normally dur-  4re using cheaper substitutes whenever pos- 
ing summer, but concern is expressed over sible; prices a little lower; bran $44@ 44.50, 
definite possibility of still lower ceilings gray shorts $44.50@45 per ton, delivered 
as market will allow it. Demand in offing Nashville. 
if market declines more is believed to be Seattle: Slow; trend steady; supply am- 
good. Kran still above shorts as substitu- ple; $30@31. 
tion for shorts continues heavy; cash bran . . 
$35.50, shorts $35.25. Portland: Std. mill run $31, bran $32, 
shorts $33, midds. $35. 
Oklahoma City: Demand continues good; 
priees unchanged; bran $1.95@2, mill run Ogden: Demand exceeds supply; dealers 
$1.97% @ 2.02%, shorts $2@2.05. report not much to sell. Supplies just about 
fill contracts already sold. Flour deliveries 
Omaha: Demand good; supply good; pure trimmed lately, with buyers pretty well 
bran $38, std. bran $37.50, brown shorts stocked. Season good for bran, especially 
$37.50, gray shorts and flour midds. $38, among the poultry trade groups. To Utah 
red dog $40. and Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run 
Wichita: Demand for bran very active $32, blended $32, white $32.50, midds. $38.50, 
with limited supplies; shorts trading slow earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
with ample supplies; prices lower; bran red bran and mill run $37, blended $37, 
$37.50@38.25, shorts $36@37. white $37.50, midds. $43.50 ton. Califor- 


nia prices: red bran and mill run $39, 
blended $39, white $39.50, midds. $45.50, 
car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipments 50c under Los 
Angeles. 


Salina: Demand exceptionally good for 
bran and fair for shorts; trend steady on 
bran and lower on shorts; bran supply 
extremely scarce, but supply of shorts am- 
ple to take care of trade needs; basis 
Kansas City: std. bran $37.25@37.75, gray San Francisco: Market steady, with offer- 
Shorts $36.25@ 36.75. ings light; good demand for red. bran, 





which is scarce; Kansas bran continues 
too high to work this market; Kansas 
bran, $47.50@48; Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$36@ 36.50, blended $36@36.50, white $36.50 
@37; Oregon-Washington: red mill run $35 


@35.50, std. $35.50@36, white $36@36.50, 
white bran $37.50@38, midds. $39@39.50, 
shorts $38.50@39; Montana: bran and mill 
run $39@40; California: blended mill run 


$35.50@36, white $36@36.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair to limited; Kansas bran $46, local 
midds. $39, local mill run $37. 


Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 


























good; supplies inadequate; Canadian mills v v Vv 

have been producing plenty of millfeed 

which domestic markets have been ab- Advertisements in this department are 
sorbing as soon as it is available. Situation 5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
easing a little with pasture in sight, but (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
still no surplus and most mills are only uation Wanted advertisements will be 


beginning to catch up with orders. Prices accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini 
a p 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 





per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


“Sweet Cream” . *.. 2 


HELP WANTED. 


‘T} 99 
ery best — 
CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED—STATE 
2. age and give full particulars, references, 
Quality Flours salary expected, etc. Address 6554, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. J. JENNISON CO. SITU 7 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ieee’ "Gee 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 























products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 





executive ability; correspondence solicited. 


Add 5532, The North t Miller, 
W. V. DICKINSON ey ion. orthwestern er 


FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA MACHINERY WANTED 
Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. Tneenesememerenen enmemeneness oo cel 


W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 














flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 




















A Pure White Patent that helps the baker v 
make a better loaf. COMBINED BAKERY AND RESTAURANT 
for sale; only bakéry in city; good loca- 
WISCONSIN MILLING co. tion and well equipped. $3,000. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. sell because being drafted. Address 














FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


. 4 Hewk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


a 














High Protein — Hard Wheat 


CLEAR 


FLOUR 


The right clears— 
At the right price— 
When you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—‘“‘Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 











The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














red, white and blue rooms 
ingenious in design . . . lighting, fabrics and 
furnishings blended for beauty and restful- 
ness ...single and double twin beds, spacious 
night tables, portable dresser desks . . . living 
room comfort by day and sleeping room fa- 
cilities at night . . . for one.to four persons. 
chicago a 
Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Streets fp 


FRANK BERING AND ERNEST BYFIELD, MANAGERS 


















home of the ambassador west 
celebrated from $3.50 
pump room ambassader east 
and buttery trom $5.00 









1300 north state parkway + chicago 
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O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Peeents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 


EXRUMUUE RUE R ERR RR 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fair 
Our 


unchanged. For domestic values to buyers 


deduct $4.50 ton, amount of freight sub- 
sidy, from the following quotations: bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand good, with bulk of 
supplies from western mills going to east- 
ern Canada. Sales in three prairie prov- 
inces unimportant; no accumulation of sup- 


$28, 


25.50, 


bran and Sask; 


bran 


plies; 

Alta. 
Vancouver: 

unchanged; 


shorts $29, Man. 
shorts $26.50. 
prices continue 
somewhat 


Trend steady; 
domestic demand 


easier due to spring weather; stocks in 
dealers’ hands quite adequate for immedi- 
ate needs; bran supplies easier to secure, 
now about back to normal. No interst in 
feed flour. Quotations on cash basis: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Somewhat better inquiry and 
sales. Total volume of new bookings not 
impressive, but encouraging after several 
weeks of dullness. Shipping directions hold- 


ing up well, so unfilled contracts steadily 
diminishing; pure white rye flour $4.10@ 
4.55 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, pure medium $3.90@4.35, pure dark 
$3.30 @ 3.85. 

New York: Market quiet without special 
feature; pure white patents, $4.60@5, 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$4.95 bbl, medium $4.75, dark $4.25, rye 
meal $4.55. 


Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.45, medium $4.95, white 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
® a 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 
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negligible; white patent $4.20@4.35, 
$4@4.15, dark $3.50@3.75. 
Pittsburgh: 


medium 


Demand 


moderate; trend un- 

changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.60, nom- 
inal. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, but firm, wit 


offerings only moderate; 
olina $6.45@6.55. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


No. 1 durum sem. 








Toronto- Montreal: Order of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board which stipulated 
that prices of rolled oats and oatmea! must 
revert to that of last June has been re. 
scinded. Cereal mills inade it clear they 
could not absorb loss this change would 
entail and government was not prepared to 
pay a subsidy. Consequently, price back 
at level prevailing before order and_busi- 
ness settling down to normal. Quotation 
May 2: rolled oats $3.25 per bag of X80 Ibs, 
mixed cars, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade seasonal, no exports: 
mills operating only one or two days 4 
week; no accumulation of supplies Quo- 
tations, May 2: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces: oat- 


meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled vats, 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 4 at $3.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk: 20-02 
packages $2.20 case; 48-o0z packages, $2.35 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 1, 1942, and 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 


eipts 














$5.15. Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Itarley 
Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and Semi-public ter- 
No. 2 rye unchanged; demand about minals ....... 116,262 527 1,012 2,614 
steady; rye flour, dark to white $4.40@5.10 Private terminals +. .° 41 3 
bbl; No. 2 rye, 90@95c bu; rye stock in a ———— — 
local elevators decreased 10,930 bus during Totals ........ 116,262 527 1,054 2,617 
the week to a total of 102,088 bus, Vancouver-New 
Chicago: Demand continues quiet; mar- ae ae : 18,001 sie " 
ket featureless; white patent $4.20@4.35, Pl apna A - 
medium $4@4.15, dark $3.50@3.75. teen ........ 17.280 > 4 7 
Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend Churchill ....... 2,617 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour a 1,024 
$5@5.30, medium $4.75@5, dark $4@4.25. Prince Rupert 1,206 
Portland: Pure dark rye $5.35@5.50, me- —__—_—_- -_- -— - 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure Totale ....cee0. 156,391 527 1,152 2,749 
straight $6.05@6.15, Wisconsin white pat- Year ago ....... 114,598 1,734 1,370 1,058 
ent $6.30@6.40. Receipts during week— 
. > "7 ae on ‘ 
Philadelphia: Little snap to demand, but A sag t ~ A eae 26 115 sl 
the market turned firmer with offerings | or abl ee . wy ’ . 
lighter and prices about 10c higher; white ai pees BEN 
patent, $4.70@4.85. semi-public ele- 
ree 7 os 6 $ 
MOORES 0 0snessi 7,419 26 121 8¢ 
SEMOLINA MARKETS Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
De 640568 60% 10,959 10 59 80 
PEE. evsiecvess 156 19 195 134 
Minneapolis: Business very spotted with Int. public and 
macaroni manufacturers; some shops repre- semi-public ele- 
sented to be still running close to capacity; a” eae 88 1 8 
others practically idle. Many still have un- Pacific seaboard.. 60 ne ( 
filled contracts with durum mills, but with ee —_ — 
others supplies nearing exhaustion. Latter, oo. 11,263 28 262 225 
however, seem to lack confidence in market, - vn ies 
and confine purchases to small lots. Scarci- TOTAL RECEIPTS 
ty of shipping directions still causing con- Aug. 1, 1941-May 1, 1942 
cern; fancy No. 1 semolina $6@6.10 bbl, Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..181,563 1,749 14, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard 5.70@ Pacific seaboard.. 2,108 us 
5.80, granular $5.60@5.70, durum flour $4.70 Int. public and 
a 4.90. semi-public ele- 
In the week ended May 2, nine Minne- ee 467 ee 12¢ 142 
apolis and interior mills made 67,000 bbls . . — 
durum products, against 53,724 in the pre- TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
vious week, Aug. 1, 1941-May 1, 1942 eee 
St. Louis: Prices steady to 10c lower; Ft. wm.-Pt. Ar..147,117 = 1,875 16,500 bites 
ricky . . Pacific seaboard... 1,598 215 8 
sales and shipping directions fair; first Int public and 
grade semolina $7.15, granular $6.70, No semi-public ate. 
3 $6.60, fancy patent $7.15. vators ........ 3,139 1 175 61 
Buffalo: Demand was inactive and there a inate ldeaaeiatiiaiiiialy 
was very little interest; buyers confined Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and stocks 
themselves to working against old con- Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
tracts; macaroni plants were on reduced at principal primary points for the week 
operating schedules; trend steady; Supply ending May 2, in thousand bushels with 
ample; on bulk basis, lake and rail, No. ? pp 
pat . -egime comparisons: 
1 $6.55, durum fancy patent $6.55, maca- Receipts Shipments Stocks 
roni flour $5.75, first clear $5, second clear 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
$4.20, durum granular $6.15 Minneapolis 119 122 29 72,1202 743 
Chicago: Demand continues quiet; sales Dualeth oc sce 3 42 a .- 926 627 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicase 














Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date May 2, and corresponding date of 4 
year ago: 
7—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—-Oats——, -—Rye --Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
rere ree ee 7,209 131 614 716 7 12 100 87 271 e. 
Buffalo 7,228 3,973 8,220 1,960 410 509 3,584 162 107 is 
Afloat “ 172 ee 499 ee se oe os . ey 
CEE 6 din cnaeuens cones 11,128 8,844 13,320 12,792 1,437 807 4,490 1,805 280 392 
BOGE 4.6esesdeunts T ee 187 e's 134 ° a 
Detroit er eee Fe i 170 160 2 2 Hl 4 2 2 27 17 
PURE. ncacccscccsscees See 2508 45s 8.500 186 188 1,523 553 547 640 
NG WORE chino cupsces 9,494 7,178 179 617 128 77 15 1 4() 10 
Galveston ..... vas en eu 4,680 365 19 
Hutchinson ........... 8,788 6,454 en es es ee -* ee 
ERGIMMADONS «nc ccccces 1,377 1,210 2,393 1,345 279 298 97 96 .+ 
ee GEN sccceees 33,944 25,396 6,287 7,272 82 25 356 272 291 49 
Milwaukee ..... + -- 2,713 438 1,309 3,484 77 35 1,101 20 768 S42 
Minneapolis ........... 36,086 24,116 3,834 10,085 846 1,244 4,966 1,698 2,461 491 
New Orleans ........ 1,679 56 121 179 5 74 6 1 
Pe SE Sh néncnwee ee 513 10 304 1 25 2 1 39 .* : 
ere ee 12,856 6,616 7,448 12,412 225 21 144 1 226 R 
PU hone sn ed sdcness¥s 846 507 499 173 a 3 ne bv 156 * 
Philadelphia .......... 1,975 52 535 172 7 11 46 1 : . 
ir EME. ot oss sercwe 4,978 4,702 4,428 693 130 145 561 7 32 14 
ee 1,005 616 1,553 1,515 71 44 3 1 14 : 
i MN se cevcetba ve 5,237 3,477 816 2,232 160 142 6 7 12 7 
oo ere 6,500 3,650 1 1 ee os és o 23 
SD Wade icleeet a cteves 171 es 264 485 oa . 
GEE, Ra esbeccsccdanse os e° 85 . 19 .* a 
ee ee a ee Ee ae 
-; Teer rere rer 191,838 117,415 57,624 59,203 4,079 3,640 17,145 4,663 5,505 4 22 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO,OHIO « U.S.A. 








Wd esabakeel 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








x} 
Quality Flour for E 


cvery pa 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK 3g 


Ned 25 Beaver Street 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








WPB ISSUES PUBLICATION 
ON SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 


Wasuineton, D. C.—“Safety On the 
Job for the New Employee” is the title 
of a bulletin on safety training prepared 
recently by the training-within-industry 
branch of the Labor Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, in co-operation with the 
Labor Department’s Labor Standards 
Division. 

Instruction of new workers in safety 
practices “will help to avoid accidents 
which interrupt war production,” Sidney 
Hillman, labor director of the War Pro- 
duction Board, said in releasing the pub- 
lication to war contractors and labor 
division field men. 

“The employment of millions of addi- 
tional workers on war production jobs 
which are new to them,” he said, “to- 
gether with the possibility of mistakes 
induced by fatigue resulting from longer 
hours of work in some war industries, 
iiave contributed to the 1941 increase in 
industrial accidents. Proper training in 
safety will do much to save lives, prevent 
injuries, and boost war output.” 

The bulletin points out that many acci- 
dents result in damage to machinery, 
equipment or work, as well as in loss of 
employee services. It warns against in- 
creasing speed through dangerous short 
cuts and suggests approaches for plant 
supervisors instructing new workers on 
safety. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS SET 
WINTER CONVENTION DATES 


The Pennsylvania Bakers Association 
has announced its selection of Jan. 10, 
11 and 12, 1943, as the dates for its mid- 
winter convention, which will be held 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa. The announcement added that all 
plans “are, of course, tentative and are 
presumptive of the fact that we shall 
still be able to successfully hold conven- 
tions.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESSON OIL SHOWS JUMP 
IN SALES AND PROFITS 


New York, N. Y.—Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., and subsidi- 
aries, for the six months ended Feb. 28 
show sales of $39,229,005, compared with 
$27,479,673 a year ago. Net income was 
$1,070,262 compared with $781,259 the 
previous year. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GARDNER BAKING CO. OPENS 
BRANCH AT BARABOO, WIS. 
Barasoo, Wis.—The Gardner Baking 
Co. has opened a new distributing branch 
here at 311 Water Street, with William 
Baxter as head of the branch office. Also 
spending considerably time in the Bara- 
boo operations will be Wallace Lulling, 
general sales manager for the bakery. 
The branch is being serviced by a fleet 
of five trucks which will be augmented 
as the Badger Ordnance Works at Mer- 
rimac, near here, develops. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLING DEVELOPMENTS DISCUSSED 

Leslie R. Olsen, director of products 
control for the International Milling Co., 
was the guest speaker at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis, the evening of April 14. His 
subject was recent developments in flour 
milling. This association has recently 
added 18 new members. 
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ontana wheat production 
for the ten years prior to 
1910 made a yearly aver- 
age of only 3,495,000 bushels. 
Now. Montana is the third largest 
wheat-producing state in the 
Union. 2 





uantity is usually obtained 

at the expense of quality, 

but in Montana wheat pro- 
duction we have the exception 
that proves the rule. 





MONTANA 


COAPPHIRE 


Tas womans 






ontana Flour Mills Com 

pany was organized in 

191l—almost exactly co- 
incident with the beginning of 
commercial wheat development 
in the state. Our Company can 
be said to have grown up with 
wheat production in Montana. 


APPHIRE FLOUR is the prod- 
s uct of thirty years of constant 

study and laboratory re- 
search in the milling of this fine 
wheat. 





We invite inquiries 
from bakers everywhere 


GRE AT FALLS, MONT. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather 


Milled by exclusive rye mill 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


ers to satisfy the demands 


of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











SPRING 


Careful wheat selection . . 


KANSAS 





OUTSTANDING 
BAKERY 


FLOURS 
SOFT 


skillful milling and the 


determination to more than satisfy the baker’s requirements 
. these are the fundamentals. 


Ideal location and modern facilities make possible 
their fulfillment. 


Every One Guarded by Constant Laboratory Control. 
ALL IN ONE CAR IF YOU WISH 


Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 
2,000 Barrels Flour—300 Tons Commercial Feed—1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & co. 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 





“The Bearditown Mill 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















S| 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


POS SCC SCC CCC CC CCCCCCCCVCCCVCVC?VCC?00VT}" 





oldest and largest 
Millers 
































TORONTO, CANADA 


, W. S. KIMPTON & SONS F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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— § Head Office: Cables: 
% 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
% LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: % 
% 
Flour $ : 
9 ° e J 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” % Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
a “a +) Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
GLENORA § Saskatchewan and Alberta. 372 Country Elevators 
“FAMOUS” High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
Cc try R Winni » Manitob: Grain Exch , Winni 
“BU FFALO” % ountry Khun innipeg ani a rain Exchange innipeg 
+) 
§ 
§ 
Cereals % | MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
“OGILVIE OATS“ % Export Flour 
% FLOUR MILLERS 
"WHEAT HEARTS” ij =e) | INSURANCE 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” % , 
N s : Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ‘*41l Ris ks?’ 
a ¥ spacial Sroviee to Flour Mills on 
9 port and Domestic 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 3 |° nome || aénenas 
, FLOUR MILLERS and Transportation 
T ~! , 
COMPANY, LIMITED , SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA “Loltewiee 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL; CANADA ; CABLE AppREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY Western Assurance 
. . 
Mills at: 4 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat ; Company 
4 
: 
: 
: 
4 
4 
4 

















° Canadian Agents 
Flour Millers Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 
q MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA American Agents 
6 , Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 111 John Street, New York 
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woods DS MANA RING CO.LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNI PEG — 


° 


om 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


Lake of the a Co., Limited 


coma Sones 
USED 











¢ 


SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 


Montreal 





Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 








Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER VICTORIA 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 





“VICTORY” 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” 


“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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PURITY 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 





REE STARS 





GREAT WEST - 


CANADA CREAM 





BATTLE + MAITLAND =: 





Eg 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 








All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


HURON 
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SaaS 


~ JUTE 


COTTON 


¥ 4 
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rat 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


wre BAGS corso» 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


JUTE 4 


- BAGS 


COTTON 


A 








4aie 6 


ata 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘““Woumacs”’ 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











EXPORT OFFICES 





MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 

LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” — ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” 





| GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 


SINCE 1857 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 











Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FL 


“e Oe eee 
‘ <a. 


OUR EXPORTERS 


ps Psi 

















PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Saple Leaf Milling Co. Limitev. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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— 
American Ace ae R ny 3: 
(Continued from page 28.) O in hx OO 

—A very fine, short, bodies, they are particularly adaptable 
strong patent milled to use as ambulances. However, we are a 
. f the West’s assured that during emergencies the bak- 
in one 0 fl ill eries will be allotted all the trucks neces- 
very finest our mus. sary to continue the complete distribu- 


tion of bread. We have the assurance of 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. the head of civilian defense, the mayor 

NEWTON, KANSAS himself, that bakery and milk trucks will 
have full priority on the streets during 
the emergencies. 


From the Wheatfields 
We have briefly given you a picture of Canada to the Bakeshops 


° of the co-ordinated production possibili- : sa of the World 
White rest ties of an average city and its trading 


area. We have planned for the most effi- 
Tue Best Sorr WuHeEatT cient operations during any of three 


FLOUR possibilities—that of one or more plants 
being disabled, half of them operating, 

or the extreme of all bakeries being 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company without the ever important electric 
Leavenworth, Kansas power. With the thought of a continued 


flow of baker’s bread in demand we have 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 


assured our community we are ready. 
Quality Flours Our mayor, in his weekly talks to the 
public, has promised the _ citizenry— 
“Have no fear of going without your 














daily staff of life—we have confidence 
in our bakers.” 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour Not only for our own community, but 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, in the event of our neighbors—to the 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL . . g 

Member Millers’ National Federation north, Seattle—or to the south, the state 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls capital, Olympia—being without baking 


facilities, we stand ready and willing to 
produce just bread, without the special 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


frills, at our highest efficiency to the 
total of nearly 700,000 Ibs every 24 hours, 
and feed that 500,000 people. 
Holland Engraving Co. It is our sincere hope and desire that 
Kansas City, Missouri bakers in other communities have, or 
will adopt, similar plans. It promotes 


good will and confidence in each other, 7 ° 
and we need that comdence dy ODN 00 OUr MILLS 
Soft Cake Flour BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


For Biscuit Manufacturers Coming Events Limited 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. May 12-13.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. sota, annual convention at St. Paul, Minn; 


secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
"ais aaa York State Association Flours Hs Rolled Oats bs Oatmeal 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS y 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, convention Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y¥; secretary, : yf J Ba" 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM Percy Stelle, Produce Exchange, New York, Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 


























; . M. 
Ww ' 
¢ will be glad to get your sce ale May 18-22.—American Association of Cable Address: ‘Robinhood,”’ Montreal . Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation Cereal Chemists, annual convention at Edge- 
Minneapolis, Minnesota water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 


— 





Harry Obermeyer, Campbell-Taggart Bak- 
eries, 4050 Penn Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 8-9.—Associated Retail Bakers of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
THE BUCKE YE Aenean, National Retail oneal Gemtnoseee GRAIN ee : R. C. PRATT 
en eee es | oo ‘sss pemetes ace ees tion Contracts Promptly Executed FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


























Jungewaelter, Fullerton Avenue ead Office: WINNIP 
MANUFACTURERS OF Chicago. Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethheldge, T On ONTO. C R NAD A 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours June 25-28.—Potomac States Bakers Asso- Edmonton, Kegina, Montreal “ : ” 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds ciation, summer convention at Cavalier Ho- Menten Vinge lt. Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 
Massillon, Ohio tel, Virginia Beach, Va; secretary, Emmet 

















Eu 





Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 
June 13-16.—New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, summer convention at Poland Springs 


LABORATORY SERVICE Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine; secretary, 


pomaememmnnag) ioe iot | CaNADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
eacively e Cereal Consulting July 19-21.—West Virginia Bakers Asso- 
1 


and Control Laboratory for the 














Filles. Food end Graia laduatrics. ciation, summer convention at Greenbrier PE G e VANCOUVER 
Hotel, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va; sec- Successors to 
| — JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. retary, Orren L. Jones, Middlebourne. 
“orby Eidg. St. Joseph. Mo. Sept. 14-16.—Wisconsin Bakers Associa- THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
tion, Inc., annual convention at Plankinton anda 
House, Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Lauf- 
Bo k P C enburg, 5154 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
iwersoc Mills & owerUo Oct. 18 (week of, tentative).—American 
: Bakers Association, convention at Hotel Manufacturers and Importers 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS Sherman, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A Nov. 9-10.—Bakery Sales Association, an- 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE nual convention at Drake Hotel, Chicago, 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy Ill; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 2918 


a North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
a Nov. 15-17.—New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall convention at Providence Bilt- 
*S ” more Hotel, Providence, R. I; secretary, 
asnak Flour Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston, 


Mass. 























For Discriminating 1943 
Eastern Buyers Jan. 24-26.—Potomac States Bakers Asso- BURLAPS AND TWINES 
ciation, 26th annual convention at Lord 
Exxs Mrtume Co., Inman, Kan. Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; secretary, Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
a Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore. 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















ArcHER-DANIELS-MIDIAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville re Rapids 
Peoria Portland Chicago Enid 

i Gal t Kansas City Continental Export on 
St. Louis jalveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














THAT SCOT AGAIN! 


He was a Scot with the usual thrifty 
characteristics of his race. Wishing to 
know his fate, he telegraphed a_ pro- 
posal of marriage to his sweetheart back 
in the country. After waiting all day at 
the telegraph office for his reply, he re- 
ceived an affirmative answer late at night. 

“Well, if I were you,” said the opera- 
tor who delivered the mesage, “I’d think 
twice before I'd marry a girl who kept 
me waiting so long for an answer.” 

“Na, na,” replied the Scot. “The lass 
for me is the lass who waits for the 
night rates.” 

¥ ¥ 


BUT IT’S AN OLD STORY 
There’s a new dance out called the La 
Taxia; you take two steps forward, and 
six steps back. 
¥ ¥ 
WELL— 
Son, this is going to hurt me as much 
as it does you. 
Yes, but not in the same place. 


¥ ¥ 


DAFFY NITION 
Alimony is a system by which, when 
two people make a mistake, one of them 
continues to pay for it. 
¥v ¥ 
THATS WHY 
“There’s no use in trying to sell me that 
cheap dog for a watch dog.” 
“Why not?” 
“Because a bargain dog never bites.” 
¥ ¥ 
HE HAS COMPANY 
Patient.—This is my first operation 
and I’m terribly nervous. 
Young Surgeon.—I know just how you 
feel. It’s my first, too. 
¥ ¥ 
BOTH WAYS 
“Women take to generous men,” says 
Gus the waiter—‘and from.” 
¥ ¥ 


IN OTHER WORDS 


He.—They tell me at your office that 

And yet 

you told me you were a director. 
She.—Well, I am. I’m director of 


envelopes. 


you are only one of two clerks. 


THATS IT 
Sambo.—I wants to jine the infantry. 
Recruiting Officer.—Why, a fellow like 
you should be in the air force. 
Sambo.—Yas, but when the C.O. sez 
‘retreat,’ I don’ wanna drag no airplane 
behind me. 
THOUGHTFUL 
Father.—Did I hear the clock strike 
three when you came home last night? 
Son.—Yes, dad. It was going to strike 
11, but I stopped it so it wouldn’t wake 
you up. 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
. . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC Coast 
7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flour; 





ed 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and Si. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Weare pte ready ys fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Buildins 
New York City 


ent 





— 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic C L oO U q Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
pee 





ae 





Flour Specialists S220‘: 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen &(». 














Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
oS 
ON 
John E. Koerner & Co.., Ine. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSatiz St 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. 4: 


P. O. Box 646 








— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 


Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: ‘*DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


LONDON. E. C. 3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRY,” London 


Cable Address: **TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,”’ London. 
ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


| 
| 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MinNnEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S.A. 


HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM 


Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oabis Address: ‘Osrtecr,"’ 


Amsterdam. All codes used 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN"’ 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1ipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 
Rosin," Glasgow 


81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: “ 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL , 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Samples and offers solicited 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
| 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
| Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
| 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: * 


Puiip,”” Dundee 


| LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
| Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
| ew York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


(GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


| Cable Address: “‘Mrpium,”’ Utrecht 
S. LUND 
P. O. Box 626 Cables: ‘‘LUNEX”’ 


OSLO, NORWAY 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘*Most.” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
| Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
| Oable Address: ‘’FLoRMEL,"’ Oslo 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





a 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ee 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 














ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 

Dependable. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, lil 





PromptService 


960 Montana 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 












Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England ad Oftiee: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KNIGHTON 







BOSTON 





HUBERT J. HORAN 


roreicn FTL OUR bomestic 


422-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Clty, GIR. ccascccccssscccecece ee 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
MOG, MAR. cocccscccecccccccesccecece 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
GONE, TEGRRME cccccecnceerectervessceses 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Lovie, Mo. .ccccccccccccccccsccescees 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, WN. Zoccccccsccvesvevesscces 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., Chi- 


CM? << 24s Cec eaas ee eae neds) cea 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. .......++e+65 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
CORP, TERRORS o6ccsecssevere 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Atkinson Milling Co., 


Portland, Ore- 


Kansas. eee 
Minneapolis....... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
EMWIM, GAG. coccccccccsesescccoccesces 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Brame, J. &., Now Fork, WM. Wo. eccccase 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co........seceeess 
Bowersock M, & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 





Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
HEOMBAG cccsccccccccvcescccccesece ees 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
“ Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
C Bootiand .cccccccvccessose eosccee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., " ‘Montreal, To- 
| Tere rT ey reer Tere ey Pe eT Tee Pe 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POS, VA@NCOUVEr ..cescesevescserecees 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
QUIR. ceccccccncscccccvcccccccsccccecs 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .........eeee0+ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill... 


Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South’ Bend 
Matiroad, Chicago, Th. wcccecccccessces 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., 
oo Pree ree ee eee ey ee re 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
rrr ere. ve ee tee ee ee 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
DN BS: SebeGn0s 0s O20 NN e ieee Sead 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, il.. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . oo 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
PPR eee eee eee eer eee 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York 


Cincinnati. 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
PL 65a cad bwihe cakes sindeowen es 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 


TUL Saeed vee baw ed deed cbeeeee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
es Ey 3600: 6.06604 50.50 40040400000%8 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., 





SOUT IRG BEONNND. 05k cbse ebansiercnecses 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 

Dickinson, W. V., New York..... . 

Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TS. ws 0wn0.5 00 08.0455 046 66545.00% 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 

Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee) 
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Dow Chemical Co., 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., 


Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth... 


Dunwoody Institute, Minn.. 


EK Eagle Roller Mill 
Minn. 


Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 


Minneapolis, 


Co New Ulm, 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ....ccccccscscecvcccs 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
CHEE, BO. 6.66 e686 0600 cesesaeesacssce 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants ne Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ...... ececee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, 'N. XY. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. ..cccccccccccccece 
First National Bank in St. Louis ccccee . 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ....-. ° eoecereessneeeese 
Food Research Laberaterien, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y....cececcscccceseses 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J..... eovees 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, .. 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, 8&t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


1 Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
MW grade, Mort. ...cccccccecscces ° 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
CIty, Mo. crcccccccesccvessccecccsece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis.Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 


Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NO@bD. ccccccccccscccssccece coeccevecese 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. xsi 8, 
Ont. .... ececvecsece e« 
Greenbank, H. .. ry Co., New VorK..cee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Tb, ccccccscccscccsccccccece 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. 


Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... ° 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 

BamG ccccceccccee ‘ 
Hart-Bartleftt- Sturtevant Grain Co. ° "Ine., 

BMameas Oty, Me. cccccvcceccevesccece 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Coc ccccccceces eoccccccccec ce QOVGr 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccecs TEITTTETICT LETTE 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., AMGIOO), Wiss cccsvsoce eee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Lll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 


Bae City, Mo. ...ccesccccccccccccece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
TERRORS. cc ccccastosevcvcececesscesecs 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
BEB... cc cccvcccccreseesesecvestecceseces 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
ps GRRE PUTEEETT CTCL LTT TT Lee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills =~ Minneap- 
CEM, TERT, ccc veseseccvesevconccces 
King Midas Flour * Mills, " Minneapolis, 
FER, 6.6 ce cceccesccesnc st ecrenesvive . 
a Milling i Lowell, “Mich... ee 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
WON, Bes Be secevvososcocersevcac eecee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
OCOBSGRS, TM, 2c cc ccccsrecdecccvns e ee 


Laboratory of Vitamin aceon 
Chicago, Ill. * 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y..... 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
De Soccer eccvecessecectceschoves 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas ..... 
Lever Bros. Co., "Cambridge, Mass. ke ee0ee 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Meh. ccoscccces evesececcccece 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway. seeecee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........+. 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 


Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
HORRORS cccceccece eccccece 


tener 


Ltd., 


Salina, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., enone 
Scotland ..cccssccess eecccecccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. cases ° 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootianad .vsccccscccece 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, " Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, eocreccce eeccccces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis..... eee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 


Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ......... ° 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......... . 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 

MEOMGRR wc ccccses ceeeceee eeeeese ° 
Midland Chemical Laborator ies, Inc., 

Dubuque, TOW ..ccscccccsccesecceses 
Midland Flour Milling Co., orth Kan- 

eae City, BO. wcccsccs 49062 Ae Rae ees 
Mid- = est Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Mill ""eload Fire Prevention Bureau, 

GCRIGKRS ccccvccesccececse eeercnccrece 


Miner-Hillard Mining Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., “Minot, N. D.. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Me, cvcecscccvesseces conenees 
Moore-Seaver Grain ‘Co, Kansas City. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOCCIOME oc ccinvevscccvccrase 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
BHEQMBAB .cccceces eveoccceseseos ecccecs 
N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
a WEIS, BE. Je cvccccsececescsvcs cece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis be caae 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 


BM, MOD. ccccccccccccvcceesesecoveces 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 

New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas pote 
rere errr 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
SES 0s cc ecnadeevecdcencesecreveceees 

New Ulm Roller Mill Co., ‘New Ulm, 
Mimm. .ccce eosecee TrEvVTTeri Te 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
Se: errr er ar eee rer rere ee 

Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ..... 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo... ose 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ...........5. Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


POR), QUO. 2 cccccccccccccccccccece 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
BRAM. cow svee eeccccccce eeee 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. saeeee 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
SUMED tccinccs $a0.oe en 00600 Seee Ss 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... TTT eTTTETTrT Try ee 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BO, cvcccssce Coeeccees eecceee 
Pearlstone, H. s., New York, N. Y¥ 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England.. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
PwOts, Te. G., DOPOMEO, Cibis cc ccscdcsecce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., bisection 
WEEE, Seeseceevece TRU TTT TT Tere 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. '30, 


oer Oats an, Sst. 
THO. coccccee 





Joseph, 
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Red River — Co., " Fergus Falls, 
MMM, 2 ccerecccccccccecccscessscces, 
Red Star Yeast '& Products Co., Mij- 
waukee, Wis. ..... REROCESAE 6 ++ agen 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 


MAPOR, BEMR. 2 cccccccccccscccccccccs 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. y 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. y 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
GOW, GOR, ccecccccvicccccescesesees 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansus..,. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., itoch- 
em, SE cc kceweecarcavass sae 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..,, 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....,, 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, ee Glasgow, 
ROR 0.06.00 6s cc tneesne cesceccccccs 
Russell-Miller Milting Co., Minne «polis, 
PI . -0'0'045:b 45 0e 40d 60:08 4 )K0600 000000, 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas...., 
~ St. Cloud Milling Co., St. loud, 
BIRR.  cccwes a eee ee wile 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laber tories, 
DR... 0'06:06.56 90905508060 a58 050406 ‘hve 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
MROIPORE, COOMUBER. 6660s ceeeccessseees 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstow ill. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. =. W,, 
Australia .......... “TTT TTT Tere sare 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, '<ansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansa-....., 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., S! dan 


, i, MEET rrrerer Tire ere TTT 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Il... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Ci 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 

gas Olty, Mo. ..ccces 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 

Ltd., London, Eng. ‘ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd.. L 

PE ere re re ee Tee eee eer 
Spillers, Ltd., London, Masiand. 
Spindler, L. G., New York euSaN +4 eames 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wi 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.... 
Superior oipapacapae Co., Minne 

SO 60565695 9.006.066606064600% 


¥ eed. "& rain, 


don, 


eng... 
polis, 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Yo. cocccecs 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow ), 
Glasgow, Scotland ....... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 


Ltd., 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, Enz land. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City. : 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


HM. ZF. os rer 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid ‘City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minnewpolis, 

Minn, CHESS ccenees 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, IIl....... cee 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAN, cccccccccccccccscccccceccces cess 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffa 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. = 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne: 
and Duluth, Minn, ...........+: 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, I)! 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Carp. tich- 
ROME, VE. sccccscccccescece vee 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, M h.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Ho!/and 


olis 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wab« -!14, 


BS. hued eceben es caneeesrs . 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPhe« nm, 
BORD 6 06000088 5660000000 cabbes ee 
Ww allac e & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newirk, 
r MPTP CUT TTT CTT Te o of er 

Ww alnut Creek Milling Co. . Great Bend, 
BN 6.0 cbho2saccuescberesesces ee 


Wamego Milling Co., W amego, Kans 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., he 
Se MEN -bws'c-c oy a¥audecaes > : 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scot! :nd 
Watson Higgins vepatied Co., Grand I p- 
BEM, SENSU cscceece Cee ersseee + 
Weber Flour Mills Co., "Salina, Kans: 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., ©: i- 
reer Perr -* 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., L 
WOOGEOR, GR, cvccdccccdvsscccccece 
Western Milling Co., P endleton, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kans 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Loui 
SEND TG, BER, s cccccosvegecsecs: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 
ter, HOnsas ..ccccccccccccccccscee: 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.....--- 
w a Chemical Co., Inc., New York 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 





Zeleny Thermometer Company, Ch'- 
cago, Illinois ... ? 


tf 


Sb 


tel] 





AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


use NOVADELOX 


Just as there’s no question about what will happen after 
this youngster looks over the window of goodies, so 
there’s no question about the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to 
the buyers with whom you deal ... for three important 


reasons: 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 
AGENTS FOR: 


. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 

. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-81 


NOVADEL-AGENE i 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
as eee eas cates 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio scbaeee 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
DOG, MAM. .ccccccccccccesccccvccccece 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
Past, TOIANG .cccccccccscecevecessves 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich 





American Bakers Machinery 
SMR, BEG, ccceccccecevecveseveersvese 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
ge a rrr rrrT rT Tr? rrr cr 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
COBO, TE. cccccncccecessooveveveeveces 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 


York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., 

gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 

City, K@nsas ..nccccccccccccccccccces 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Portland, Ore- 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

RAO, GEG. oa ccce cece rcegeereesaesese 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Biake, J. H., New York, W.. Qoccccescess 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Beem Vitle CHEO.) BEMIS GOicccccccvecesosec 


Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N, Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 





Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
HGMBAR ccccccccccccccccccccseccceces 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
“ Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
C Scotland ..ccccoccsccses coeee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal. To- 
Fre rrr rr rr er tres ere ee Te 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POG, VANCOUVEr ...ccccccccccrecceses 
Canadign Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
QR. ccc ccc ccccccccecseccecccnccces 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
‘Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......... cease 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 


Seattle... ee 
Chicago, IIll.. 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., 


Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 


Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, 
waukee; Minneapolis; 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 


Ind; Mil- 
Kansas City; St. 


Cincinnati. 


Chicago, South Shore & South’ Bend 

Pee, COMAOGE, BIA. 0-0 0.0 00860600005 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 

0 eee er ee es ee er See ee ree 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 

De 65484. ¢00 £0045 £4S00bG iS sCCRR CEOS 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 

MS SPECT eree Terre rrery err rer er ree 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

TEER Tr Cee errr ee 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Denver, 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 

ga. MLTR ECTCTLERC LOTR TEE TTT TET 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 


SI 4 64:046:450:6.600060b000000 4008 
Crawford & Law, Glaegew, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
CHUE, BUN. 2.6 00.4.0:60 000500040 00060060608 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., 


BEE EEG DOWNED 6:0:0:6.6600065se0nsee neces 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Imc........... j 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........ ° 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
| EST TT TTT rT re ere ° 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., ” Yukon, Okla.. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... ° 

Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Ye wees. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
rere reer Ty TT TL ee 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. .....ccscescccess 
“ssmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., indianapetia, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 

Glencoe, Minn. ...... eecccecs ecece 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 


Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 

Inc., Geneva, N. Y. .....- PPeTTTriL 
First National Bank in St. Louis. oe 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.. bee eee 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ecccccccesce eecsecce Sc evenees 
Food Research Laboratories, ine.. Long 
Island City, N. Yeccccccccccsceces eaeeee 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J...eceeeees 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ... 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, 8&t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


1 Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
W grade, MOM. .cccccccccccccece 
Garland Milling Co., Greensbers, Ind.. 


General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

Clty, Me. .cccesesrccocesecs 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
DIG, 0k 40455500 65.0609 50008005054 ° 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis ere eee 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. aw" 8, 
OME, cccccccccccrccccscvccsecvesces 
Greenbank, H. 2 & Oo, New Vork...ce 

Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ..... eccececesecces eecce 
Hamilton, Archibald, & gona, Glasgow... 


Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ... 
Hart- Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Baneas City, Mo. cccccccccecsccccccece 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 





I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BG. sececdccccvcccesectevecesageccece 


Frank, Milling Co., Danville 


J Jaeger, 

(P. O., Astico), Wis.... ee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis...... ° 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll.. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 

sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 


Kan- 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Co., Kalamasoo, Mich. ........... 

Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 


Parchment 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
p< | | t UMPUEETERELTTELILE ETE Ee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
(| SPPUPTTTEL CTT TUrT Ter E eee ir 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
PARI GTD. «2 asec ccesccesosccncdvesnse 


King, H. H., Flour Mills nae Minneap- 
CH, BO ce cccrecier 
King Midas Flour * Mills, 
.. 0.093 4.04%506060 
King Milling Co., Lowell, “Mich. eoeveces 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


” Minneapolis, 
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66 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, <uneed New 
Dee Be. Be seve cececevesas ovens 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., . New 


COOGEE, GMS occ cenccces se cecccccccees 
Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Coteeee, TE. ccoccccesccese cocccce 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y...... eoee 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
We ceccccccceseccdeesccesesess 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., 
pT ree 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, “Mass. TTT r 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Neb. .ccccccccce eeececes 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway. eseeeee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..... ecewene 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway..........+. % 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


Salina, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ......-+.005 eeecve 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BoettaMa cocccccscccseccccecs cocccces 
Madsen, Otto, Capenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill..... 
Maple Leaf apeipipind harp Ltd., Toronto, 
CE, GAM, cc cccccvcnvasees ee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co. ° London, "England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis..... eee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., 
Kansas 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Dubuque, Iowa ........ 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus 
ORI cocccccccces Se veressevcscevessee 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Chicago eevece 
Miner-Hillard _— Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., "Minot, 'N. 'D.. Nes eee 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
CHRP, BB 0060000 e020 6h cesececsecsecs 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
ee ee rar ceececce 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
HEONSAS 2 nccccccccs TETTT TT TT oeccce 
N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
a WHO, BH. J. cccccsccves coeece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis. cawnes ‘ 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. eeeeoececes 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
SUE -wceveseuncensosasenneess 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., ‘Clifton, 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., 
RERROES ceo cccesccnccessés . 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 
BEIM. cs eces 
Norenberg & Belsheim, "Oslo, Norway. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 


Kansas City... 


N. J. 
Newton, 


‘New Ulm, 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
SOG, SRO Few bw 60:50000405.0000089408 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., ‘REIMMOAPOS, BEIMM. 2 ccc ccicccccccs 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. vee 


Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, GB. cccvcccccccccccsccesess 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
BEIMM. cccccccese eecceserescoce ° 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. cecce ° 
Page, Thomas, Mill _ Topeka, 
BD 60.000ctétvaens eccccccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., ° Kansas 
Me 06 SAREE 15 406k e bbe bees < 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man. eeceee 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y 
Peek Bros., Little MOG, BPMs cco ccsccer 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago......... ° 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England.. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 

Wash. CEOC SC eeeeSeCC 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York eseove 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 30, 


Waitsburg, 


Quaker Oats ene taaei St. 
BM ccaesceces 


Joseph, 
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Rapid River earpimel Co., Rapid City, 
B BA sevecccsscce 
Red River — Co., Fergus Falls, 
MIM, 2... cccsccccrecceseccsscscccccs, 
Red Star Yeast '@ Products Co., . 
WOUKES, WIS. ....cccccccceccecssec, 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., 
Mipeg, Man. .....eeccecccceccccecs, 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. y 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. y 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
WOW, DOM owccecssvicccescccccccas, 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.,,. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., 
a, ee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 
Russell, D, T., & Baird, Ltd., G! 
BeetlamG .cccccsecces 
Russell-Miller gente Co., 
P6506 eS s 005 00% 


Roch- 
Mo., 


Stan Lpolis, 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
Minn. . 





St. Joseph — Testing Laboritories, 
DU, ceeded heb ehhhe se OP be hi 54es onkavas 
St. Lawrence. Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, Canada .......... err 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardst<« 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 
RMMRIOUE. 6 ccc ssccccversvcsess. 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, ! 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kans: 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., S! 
WEP. Cecceseeeewesteceeccesece 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicag cs 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Ci: cago. 





ansas 





Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
gas City, Mo. ..... Perec) | TT eT 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & (irain, 
Ttd., Londen, MMB. ..cccccces. ‘ceene 

Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 
MMSIORE ccccccvcsescene 

Spillers, Ltd., London, England. eer 

Spindler, L. G., New York Sedbeb ess saees 


Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp.... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wi 


Strisik, 8S. R., Co., New York........... 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Beh. 6005 800006405.6000 rrr » 
Swift & Co., Chicago Se weeeeeennees 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 


York, N. Yo .ccccecee “s 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .......++. oe 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, ‘Minn “a 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, Eng)ind. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City.. s 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
BM, Ze cvcscesecvees evccces oF 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid ‘City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., onenete lis, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas ity, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill........ oe 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnie, 
MAD, cccccccccccccccvccccccccccessess 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffal 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Lovie, Me. .ccece eecvecece 

Van Dusen Harrington pie Minnea; lis 
and Duluth, Minn, ...... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, ae 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical — Rich- 
MROMG, VR. ccccccccscccccece * 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 'M bes 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Hol! ind 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Waba-:1a, 
BU. cccvcccsicceveces * 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co McP her n, 
Renees neesteoeveces ose saeeeeenes er 


Inc., Newark, 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


TRBMGRS oc ccccccccccceccecscccscess 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansa 
Wasco Warehouse veeeeed Co., ine 


PP, MED Such eobeaesedeness : 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins reveal Co., Grand Kk \p- 

BEM, TEU. cscssses . 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘salina, Kansa 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, M».. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., C\i- 

cago, Ill. $es0ees “* 
Western Assurance Co. , Toronto, Ont 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., L'i., 

Toronto, Ont. * 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oreg 1. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kans: 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis «nd 

Kansas City, Mo, 


White & Co., Baltimore, Md..........+> 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., White a- 
ter, HamBas ..ccccccccccccecs eoceeres 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......--+: 
“aes Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


fe Milling Co., Menomonie, Wi s.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.. ee 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Tilimoia ....ccccces 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


| ost NOVADELOX 


Just as there's no question about what will happen after 1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 

this youngster looks over the window of goodies, so formance. 

there’s no question about the whiteness and baking char- 2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 

acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or color and uniform maturity. 

Novadelox and Agene in combination. 3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
| Results are completely predictable... your flour meets Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
: the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to final outcome is exactly what you want. 

the buyers with whom you deal ... for three important To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 

reasons: uct, just write: NA-81 
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Yass the anumunition!” 


* It’s food that helps to make the man who makes the 


weapons which equip our Army and Navy to win the war. 


And today’s bread, the basic food in every worker’s diet, 


is helping more than ever in its steady, unassuming way 
to win today’s gigantic battles of production—because much 
of today’s bread is enriched with thiamine, niacin and iron. 
The bakers and millers of America are doing this job today 
because they were prompted by the majority opinion of the 
medical profession, which recommends that our most widely 
consumed foods should be the carriers of added nutrients. 
But much education remains to be done before everyone is 
getting his share of the nutritional benefits of enriched bread. 
We will continue to use every available means to spread the 
news. The goal will be reached more quickly, to the lasting benefit 
of the entire nation, as you add your personal endorsement. 
Together we can “pass more ammunition.” Together we can speed 


the better nutrition program which is building a new America. 


General Mills. Ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


This advertisement appears in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 





